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OLIVE’S TRUST. 
By the Author of “ Fault on Both Sides,” c. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
Love is indestructible : 
Its holy flame for ever burneth ; 
From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth. 
> 


It soweth here with toil and care, 
But the harvest time of love isthere. Southey. 

OutvE noted the glittering blade, she looked full 
into the wild eyes of the wretched girl, who, in her 
lunacy, saw only in her old friend a hated rival, she 
marked the menacing attitude, and a wild, despairing 

-Shriek for help escaped her lips. Then the uplifted 
arm descended, and she felt a sharp, sudden pain; a 
mist came before her eyes, a thousand thoughts 
‘through her dizzy brain. 

“Oh, Heaven help me!” she murmured. “ Can skis 
be death?” 

She remembered no more till she opened her eyes 
again in a neat little room. She was lying in bed. 
‘She tried to.move, and found herself too weak to do 
80; she tried to speak, and her efforts at articulation 
died into a confused murmur. 

She thought she was at Ripplebrook, yet the room 
was strange to her. She lay quite still for a while, 
‘trying in vain to collect her scattered senses—to re- 
wmember the past, and determine how it was she came 
to be lying ill and helpless in a strange place, and as 
she lay thus the events described in the preceding 
chapter came floating in an intangible, visionary form 
through her brain, so that she knew not rightly which 
of her recollections were reality and which the fanciful 
imaginations of dreamland. 

Presently the bed-curtains were drawn noiselessly 
aside, and an anxious face looked down upon Olive, 
across whose countenance a smile of pleasure passed 
as she recognised her faithful attendant Phoebe, who 
had accompanied her from Ripplebrook to London. 

Again Olive attempted to speak, and half raised 
herself on her pillow, 

“She knows me! She knows me!” cried the poor 








[FROM THE GRAYR.] 


country girl, and the tears of pleasure streamed from 
her eyes while she laughed hysterically with joy at 
the signs of reawakened consciousness in her young 
mistress. 

These sounds brought a heavy, severe-looking fe- 
male to the bed-side, who reproved Phabe for her 
want of caution, and ordered Olive to lie down in the 
tone of one accustomed to be implicitly obeyed ; and 
Olive, wondering at herself the while, did exactly as 
she was told, without the strength and almost with- 
out the inclination to ask what it all meant, 

The following day she was better, the next better 
still, then from Phoebe she heard little by little what 
had happened since the time when, with Miriam lean- 
ing over her, brandishing a poniard, she had lost con- 
sciousness. 

At the very moment when she had sent forth that 
one long, piteous shriek for help the dwarf was cross- 
ing the lawn to the house. 

ith that strange intuition which often flashes 
through our minds on great emergencies, he guessed 
the cause of the cry, for he had not been blind to the 
change for the worse the last few days had made 
in his daughter’s mental condition, and he recognised 
Olive’s voice for all its terror and despair. 

He darted into the house and up the stairs; he 
reached the garret, guided by a strange, uncouth, gib- 
bering noise, and, entering, found Olive stretched on 
the floor, tathed in blood, while Miriam, with quaint, 
unearthly gestures, was making seeming obeisance to 
the moon, curtseying low, and holding up the still- 
dripping dagger as an offering to “ Dian’s pale orb,” 
which shone fitfully through the fast-scudding clouds, 
while, in a low voice, she crooned to herself the 
words of a quaint, old-fashioned ballad, the refrain of 
which ran as follows: 

“3 rote ae love, -— my love loves me, 
ing hey, sin: sing m A 
I know that hell trae and faithful be, 
That my darling’s face [ again shall see ; 
For I love my love, and my love loves me, 
Sing hey for the red, ved berry.” 

The dwarf could not restrain a ory of horror 28 

this scene met his gaze, and in another instant his 
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daughter started, turned, and sprang upon him like 
a tigress; but Joseph Shingles, like many dwarfs, 
was possessed of tremendous strength of arm. 

He caught Miriam by her two wrists, and held her 
thus before him despite her struggling, maniacal 
ravings. 

With a steadiness and strength of will that few 
men would have possessed under similar circum- 
stances he fixed his eyes full on hers, and murmured 
a few soothing words with such effect that in a few 
minutes she suffered him to lead her quietly from the 
room. 

Miriam disposed of, you may be sure he did not 
lose a single moment in sending assistance to Olive. 

They thought her dead at first; she had received 
two stabs, and the loss of blood had been tremendous ; 
but the surgeon, who was instantly sent for, declared 
that almost by @ miracle no vital part had been in- 
jured, and that with care and attention there was 
every prospect of recovery. 

Then he saw Miriam, who had calmed down, and 
was decorating her hair with choice flowers, totally 
oblivious of the tragedy in which she had been just 
playing so important a part, and she looked up smil- 
ing to greet her father as he entered her room. 

“ Well?” said the dwarf, anxiously ; and he looked 
up into the doctor’s face with a thrilling eagerness. 

“ Hopeless!’ was the answer, 

The dwarf sat down, and pressed his long, thin 
fingers over his face ; but tigitly as he pressed, the 
salt tears would trickle through, and his whole frame 
was shaken by convulsive emotion. 

The doctor respected his grief, and stood on one 
side, without endeavouring to check it, and gazed in 
pitying wonder on the beautiful girl, whose white 
dress yet bore the stain of her attempted crime, but 
from whose brain all recollection of the event had fled. 

The hands which a short while back grasped a 
murderous poniard now delicately fingered a splen- 
did red rose, while the brain which so lately had 
been busy with murder had now no better care than 
where in the mass of luxuriant black hair the rose 
could be placed to show to the greatest advantage. 
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In lees than a week Miriam was moved to a private 


lunatic adylum, and placed in a ward with “in- 
curabl iy 
Olive remained an inmate of the dwarf’s house on 


Hampstead Heath. The doctor, of course, would not 
hear of her removal; Shingles was only too glad to 
keep her there; and Olive herself, being inseusible, 
was not consulted, so the dwarf took possession of 
her, sent to Ramases Terrace for Phabe to wait 
upon her, hired a professional.nurse on her behalf, 


despatched a messenger to Mrs. Greville Paisley’s to 
acquaint Cora and Alice with théir sister’s misfor- 
tune, and every day brought home choice fruits and 
flowers, in the hope that the poor girl might have 
opened her eyes during his absence in London. 


It was a lucky thing Olive had not to depend en- 
tirely on her sisters for sympathy and assistance, for 
Cora’s mind was so taken up with “his lordship” 
that it was but little time she could spare even to 
inquire after the health and well-being of the poor 
girl who had nearly fallen the victim of a mad- 
woman's jealousy. 

For weeks Olive hovered between life and death, 
but skill, care, and attention brought her through, 
and when the doctor announced that the crisis was 
passed and-that the danger was over, sunshine once 
more beeame admitted into the dwarf’s house, 

it was yet many days before the unfortunate man 
Was permitted to see Olive, but ewerything that he 
could do in the way of quiet, unoBtrusive att 
that he-did, and she knew, without a werd fromany 
01 ¢, tewhewn she wasindebted for the little ¢ pecorere 
that made their appearance irem time to time to 
brightemwp\ber room amd render her coutine mont lege 
irksome; sbe knew whose kindness it was that pre- 
vided herwitl books, pictures, fruit, and flowers, and 
she was gratefal, 

‘The nuvseacted wisely in keeping Joseph Shingles 
away from-Olive antil her health apd stremgtlk were 
fairly re-established, for she knew that witat he had 
to say, what-@eeupied his mind so fully that he could 
not see her withenut it, was of a natume to- cx- 
cite a temperwment lite convalescent's toa dan- 
gerous degvee, sorthat for some weeks after she was 
out of danger the dwarf never crossed the threshold 
of. the sufferes’s room, 

Pity poor Jow Shingles! Can yowpity him,althungh | ize 
be wxs-a Lumpbaeked, ugly, and deformed dwarf 2 

lt was, indeed, a bitter thing to bim that hie 
daughter, the apple of bis eye, the only creature ix 
the world haneetinentineans bearable to him, should 
Le taken from him, and still more bitter the thoughe | 
that she had made an attempt ow the life of the enby 
lady who, aecordivg to the dwarfs somewhat dis- 


toried notion, had ever treated him as a human being, 
whe had not shrunk from him in unmistakable re- 
Pug Lance, 


He entered the darkened chamber fearingly, and 
timidly took the tiny, thin, white hand extendud to 
him. He made a movement as if he would have 
raised it to his lips : but, if this had been his intention, 
he abandouved it, and sank into a low chair where the 
curtains Lalf concealed his unsiglitly form, and, insa 
voice which trembled with agitation, expressed his 
delight at once more being permitted to converse 
with Olive Markham. 

For a while they talked on the events of the day. 
The dwarf told her what had happened in Church 
and State, abroad and at home, and, talking well, he in- 
terested her much, for through her illness the babble 
of the old nurse had beem ratiera worry than un y- 
thing else ; but by degrees the conversation drifted 
from geveral subjects to others affecting them both 
more nearly. 

With tears glistening in his eyes, the dwarf recurred 
to the attempted assassination, and spoke in dis- 
tracted tones of Miriam’s hopeless iusanity. 

“ What have I to live for?” he cried, rocking him- 
self backwards and forwards in his chair, a trick he 
had when much moved or excited. “ What have I 
to live for? Hated and despised by all the world, 
with no one to love and no oue to love me, | often 
wonder what business I have on the face of the 
earth. Lam a blot, a scar,;a smear on the face of 
nature, and the sooner I am wi ed out the better.” 

. Hush ! hush!” said Olive. “Pray donot talk 
like that.” 

“ But it is the truth, Can you deny that I am 
speaking the truth? I tell youl am a mistake in 
the world, and the sooner I am out of it the better.” 

“Twill not listen to you if you talk like tliat,” 
Olive replied. “If there were more peopleas good 
aud true and kind as you, this earth wouia be a much 
better place than it is.” 

“Thank you for your good opinion,” he answered, 
simply and sadly, 

‘Then there came a long pause, during which the 
dwarf looked once or twice wistially at Olive, and 
his lips moved as if he would have spuxen, but no 
sound was audible. 

Alter an evident effort, at last he spoke. 


“Would you mind telling me—that is, if you know 
yourself—what it was that set Miriam against you? 
Of course there is no accounting for the vagaries of 
lunacy, but still,was there—pardon me if I offend 
oe there any manner of provocation on «your 
part?” 

A faint flush of colour suffused Olive’s.pale cheek, 
and she hesitated as she answered : 

“T believe—I fancy—she thought me her rival.” 

“Rival! In what?” 

“She had formed an attachment to some one who 
was in the habit of clandestinely visiting her, 
and ng 

Olive stopped, for the dwarf’s bands fell forward 
in his lap, and be bowed his head downwards. 

titude!” he marmured. “Never from her 
birth have I refused her anything she desired ; and 





she had this secret—and—and ¢ it fromme. Can 
® woman be aught but deceitful ? on; I beg your 
pardon—please go on.” 

“ In other days I had known this gentleman whe 


was 

my motive; she accused me of stealing his leve 
from her, when, Heaven. knows! it was for her good 

“Who was he? Who was this man? Howeame 
he to see her, to gain accespte her?” 

“Tn the first instance, he was your visitor om geme 
business matter.” 

“His name? His name?” cried Joseph Shingles. 

He clenched his hands together. 

“Charles Wilding.” 

“Charles Wilding!” the dwarf repeated, in emaze- 
ment; “the man into whose hands | tracedthe eme- 
wald ring 2” 


«The Olive answered, andwould have gone 

om to. 5 tie matter brought her to 
thehouse witch she now wag that the dwarf 
intespapted her. 


‘Phe villain!” he cried, vibounintes “TT know 
the mran, and I ean understand it all, The-dfellow is 
a mere-adventurer, a disimherited som trading om 

"s respectability, a men ef petosions 
spendthrift. Ehave inquired much concerm- 
i, an ba ns aah rp butt eae,” 
khewt trembled as sho heard these 
ee Temas up ber bendsto inner 
aoe ee 


Believing hervsif that her old lover was all that 
wae evil, said this confirmation ef her suspicions by 
another cut her to the quick, amt she would have 
given anything she possessed to sil the condemn 
ing tongue, but Joseph Shingles, not comprehending 
her, continued: 

“He is a disgrace to the family whose name he 
bears. Hitherto he lias kept clear of the law, though 
he has. transgressed it in a hundred different ways; 
but now—now—l shall have bim,” and the dwarf 
chuckled and rubbed his hands together. “ The de- 
tectives have been on his track, buthe has kept clear 
of them. To-day I heard they had discovered his 
hiding-place; to-morrow—nay, to-day—at this very 
moment, I doubt not, he is securely lodged in a 
felon’s jail.” 

“Spare me! . Spare him” cried Olive. 

She could say ‘no more at the'‘mement. The ex- 
citement, coming so soon after her convalescence, de- 
prived her of ail power. 

‘The dwarf gazed at her with astonishment. 

* Spare him?” he echoed after her. “Was. it not 
the dearest object of your life to hunt down the 
stealer of the ring? Have | not worked for you to 
this end? Have 1 not found the thief? and now you 
cry, ‘Spare him!’ Why should he be spared?” 





with her slender hands, ‘ Pity me—for 1 love him!” 





CHAPTER XXYV. 
A young man married is a man that’s marred. 
All's Well that Ends Well. 

As soon as the doctors gave permission Olive re- 
turned to her little house in Ramases Terrace, and 
almost the very first outing she was permitted to 
attend was her sister’s wedding. 

Naturally she would have been one of the brides- 
muids, but, fearing the fatigue and the excitement, she 
petitioned to be allowed to be present merely as a 
spectator. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley had objected—probably on 
the supposition of there being many a slip ’twixt tho 
cup aud the lip—to the postponement of the mar- 
riage; but Cora, who, in spite of the different sphere 
in which she had lately been moving, could not alto- 
gether forget Olive's love and kitidness in bygone 
days, refused point-blank to become Lady De Dariy 
until her-elder sister could grace the ceremony with 





her presence, and his lordship, possibly looking on 


“Oh, pity me!” cried Olive, covering her face: 


. 








this determination in the light of a reprieve and re- 
joicing at a few more.days of bachelor liberty, de- 
clared nothing would induce him to become a happy 
bridegroom before Olive had recovered sufficiently to 
atteud the church. 

At length Olive Markham was pronounced strong 
enough for-the great event, and the day was fixed 
which should make Miss Cora into my lady. 

No pen of a novice dare attempt the description of 
the. vast..preparations that had. been going-on for 
several weeks in Mrs. Greville Paisley’s house. 
Dressmakers, milliners, jewellers, dealers in gloves, 
ribbons and ornaments, bootmakers, and writers of 
fashion articles only know who besides, danced con- 
stant attendance on the bride elect, until it came to 
be a mystery to the male mind of Lord De Dardy 
how one lady could hope to wear so many dresses 
and decorations in the term of a natural lifetime. 

The wedding was to be at St. Gregory’s, Bruns- 
wick Square, and you may be sure that everybody i in 
the neighbourhood knew on the eventful morning for 
}swhom it was the bells were ringing so merrily. 

Mrs. Greville Paisley’s friends.and My Lord De 
Durdy’s made between them a goodly number, so 
that, besides those of the positive bridal party, there 
wa@ @ great attendance of ladies and gentlemen at 
theeburch, 

Mrs. Paisley excused herself from attending the 
wedding on ‘the plea of her recent widowhood, and 
thesame plea served as sufficient reason to account 
for no wedding-bgeakfast being furnished at the house 
from which the ‘bride was married; but Lord De 
Dardy, who was by 10 meane adverse to good eating 
and drinking, deciared_a wadding without a break- 
fast was all nonsense; sehe hivedazoom at a fashion- 
able restaurant ueay the church au@ invited every- 
body to come thereafter the servieeand drink hap- 
pinessiand prosperity to the bride and’ bridegroom. 

was aw unusual air of importance about the 

St. » Beadle ou the morning of Lord De 

me he stood on the topmost step 

frou the: street to tliercharch, and there was 

more even enema’ aeanben customary in his 

as he eeregiie r boys to stand 
‘Wack. 

Thene was: earo/than the usual. amount of starch 
im |the caps of the pew-openers, who relaxed their 


words, | Bras pared do. pew-openers always look as if 
on and saur-kraut ?—into a ghastly 


sembianes of the: ton-of a smile ; there was more 
benignity in the severe old dlerk; while as for the 
two clergymen—who were waiting for the bishop 
to assist them in biading Cora Markham particu- 
larly fastte Lord De Dardy—they positively unbent 
from theirstern dignity and exchanged marvellously 
mild jokes in the vestry. 

Meanwhile the bells rang out with extra jollity, 
for it was a peer of the realm who was about to con- 
descend to become 4 husband, and the crowd outside 
the church increased in multitude, and friends, ac- 
quaintances, penny-a-liners, and gapers dropped in 
by twos and threes and procured as good seats to wit- 
ness the tying of the nuptial knot.as were unappro- 
priated. St, Gregory’s not being a huge building, and 
the friends of bride and bridegroom being numerous, 
before the wedding party arrived at the church door 
nearly every available seat was occupied, so that 
when, just as the first carriage drew up, an elderly 
female, flauntingly dressed, ascended the steps and 
would haye entered the church, the beadle, who was 
bristling with officiousness, felt himself justified in 
saying 

“No room, my good woman.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” said the good woman, and 
walked past him without any farther ceremony. 

“There ain't any seats vacant,” said the starchiest 
of the pew-openers, endeavouring to prevent the late 
arrival from forcing her way up the aisle, 

“Oh, ain’t there!” was the answer, and the woman 
pushed by the pew-opener as she had pushed by the 
beadle, and walked—iather unsteadily—straight up 
the church, to the wonder of the fashionable specta- 
tors already assembled. 

Now, the front pews had been reserved for the use 
of the bridal party; but the flaunting elderly woman 
never troubled herself about that, but let herself in, 
and took the best seat she could find fur viewing the 
ceremony, 

“ Come out o’ that!” cried the beadle, who had fol- 
lowed her up the aisle, lost in amazement at her 
audacity. 

* Shan’t !” was the curt answer vouchsafed to him. 

“ These pews are reserved for the use of the rela- 
tives and friends of the bridegroom,” said the pew- 
opener, 

3 Mikes: I’m a relative,” replied the woman, with a 


” "No nonsense, Come out,” said the beadle, 

“ Just come out, and I'll try to find you another 
seat,” said’the pew-opener, trying to conciliate. 
“You can’t stop there,” said the clerk. 
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“ You'd best let me stay where I am, or there'll be 
a row,” was the answer, given in no whisper. 

Just at that moment the bride and her friends ap- 
peared at the church door, and the bridegroom 
emerged from the vestry. The services of beadle, 
clerk, and pew-opener were required elsewhere, and 
the pertinacious person in the front pew remained in 
possession of her seat, much to her delight it would 
appear by the manner in which she chuckled to her- 
self. 

She was a marvellously strange wedding-guest. 
Not shabby, for the clothes she wore, though in most 
execrable taste, seemed new, or nearly so, but her 
face was that of a person accustomed to habitual in- 
dulgence in intoxicating, liquors, and from her mouth 
when she spoke issued the strong and unmistakable 
odour of rum, 

Her dress was gay to a degree, tawdry and flaunt- 
ing, her coarse, red hands were without gloves, and 
altogether she seemed a far from proper person to be 
present at the marriage of so great an individual as 
Lord De Dardy; but there she was, and there she 
seemed bent on remaining, She sat firmly in her 
seat, clutching, the woodwork as if nothing short of 
half-a-dozen men—or an earthquake—could remove 
her, so that the guests were of necessity ushered into 
other seats, and the strange, gray-haired, drunken 


old woman remained sole occupant of the front. 


ew. 

People looked at eacli other and at her and. whis- 
pered. They could make nothing of it, but declared 
it was a shame and disgrace, then the bride, ad- 
vancing up the aisle, supported by six bridesmaids, 
drew away the attention of the entire congregation, 
which, naturally enough, was concentrated solely on 
Cora. 

Never had the young girl looked more lovely than 
when she walked up the aisle in the midst of her 
friends ; never had she been seen to greater advan- 
tage than in her bridal attire, and a murmur of ad- 
niration went through the assembledjmultitude, while 
Lord De Dardy, standing somewhat sheepishly in 
front of the altar, felt proud of his choice, as well he 
might be. 

** So that’s her, is it?’’ muttered the old woman.in 
the front pew. “Ha, ha! His daughter!” 

The bishop in his robes had taken his.stand within 
the communion rails, the two lesser clerical lights 
stood one on each side, the bride and bridegroom 
with their respective satellites were ranged in their 
proper positions, and the service commenced. 

The spectators, who had commented pretty freely 
in whispers on the procession as it passed up the 
aisle, hushed their voices as the opening words of the 
matriage service were uttered, all except the old 
woman in the front pew, who continued muttering. to 
herself. 

“Him alord? Well, I never! Lords is just like 
other folks, but maybe a shade shorter. She’s a 
pretty gal. Hisdaughter! Loramussy!” 

“If you can’t keep quiet you'll be turned. out,” 
whispered the beadle, behind his hand. 

“Who's a-going to do it?” answered the woman, 
defiantly, a reply which the beadle deemed it prudent 
to pretend not to hear. 

The ceremony proceeded, and the spectator in the 
front pew continued to make a series of low-whis- 
pered confidences to herself, which, perhaps luckily, 
no one overbeard, and when the happy couple had 
been made bone of one bone and flesh of one flesh, 
and when the benediction of the church had been 
pronounced over them, tlie red-faced old woman was 
the first to leave the pew and hurry down the aisle 
—yet not to leave the church, for she took up her 
position in the portico and waited for the exit of my 
lord and his lady. 

Olive had hardly noticed what had been taking 
place in the front pew, so entirely had her attention 
been riveted on her sister, whose self-possessed de- 
meanour seemed a perfect marvel to the elder girl, whe 
had not enjoyed the advantage of Mrs. Greville 
Paisley’s worldly training. 

To Olive everything since her father’s extraor- 
dinary disappearance seemed like a dream. She was 
at a loss to account for anything and everything, 
and it seemed-to her, as she stood in the church of 
St. Gregory’s, Bruuswick Square, watching the wed- 
ding of Cora Markham with Lord De Dardy, as if 
she were but the spectator of some theatrical repre- 
sentation, or rather as if it were not truly her own 
self who was there at ali, but some other Olive 
Markham whose proper self was at. Ripplebrook, 

Olive, although she was at the wedding, looked 
upon it with distaste. She had hinted that under all 
circumstances she cousidered it hardly in accordance 
with the strict rules of propriety, considering the 
mystery that hung over the absence of their father. 

First Mrs. Paisley laughed at her for a foolish 


little prude, then, when she persisted, did not hesi- 


tate to tell her that it was but jealousy_of her sister's 
good fortune. 





This stung Olive to the quick; her natural im- 
pulses were all kind and generous, and to do such a 
thing as envy the good fortune of any one, much less 
& sister, was the last feeling that could possibly ani- 
mate her mind ; but the truth was Olive did not see 
what there was toenvy. She did not love Lord De 
Dardy, and, consequently, had he had twenty titles 
and a million a week she would have refused bin 
had he proposed to her, and this was the difference 
between her and Mrs. Paisley, which rendered the 
natures as antagonistic to each other as oil and water. 

The wedding over, the register signed, and the 
fees paid, the bells of St. Gregory’s again clanged 
forth their merriest peal, and the two who had been 
made one walked down the aisle arm-in-arm amidst 
the nods and smiles of their friends. 

In the porch, leaning against a pillar, stood the 
gray-haired old woman who had attracted so much 
attention in the church. 

“ Ah, my bonny bride!” said the old woman, with 
av odious leer, “ let’s have a look at your face.” 

She advanced with uncertain steps towards Cora, 
and laid her dirty, coarse hand on the costly bridal 
veil that shrouded the blushing girl from head to 


oot. 

Cora started back with an exclamation of disgust. 

“Horrid creature! Get away,” said Lord De 
Dardy, flapping a tiny scented pocket handkerchief 
in the face of the old woman, who at the same mo- 
ment was violently pulled back by a policeman, bid- 
ding her mind what she was arter, or he’d have the 
locking up of her. 

She was about to make some coarse or sive an- 
swer, when at that moment Olive, looking -~quisitely 
beautiful in her white dress, stepped fort. from the 
church door. 

“It’s another of ’em,” said the old woman, in a 
husky voice, and she ranged herself by Olive’s side, 
who instinctively shrank back and gathered her 
flowing drapery closer round her. 

“ Ain’t you another of his daughters? Ain't you 
Rawdon Markham’s child?” 

“Yes,” Olive answered, startled by hearing the 
familiarity with which this horrid woman, scented 
with rum, spoke of her missing father. 

“1 knowed it—I knowed you by yer face—you’re 
the moral of him—what he was, 1 mean, yer kuow, 
not what he is.” 

“Do you know my father?” 

“ Rey-ther.” 

“Have you seen him lately?” asked Olive, all 
eagerness now to glean, if possible, some news of 
her parent, and totally forgetting, in her excitement, 
the extraordinary appearance of the old woman to 
whom she spoke and the crowd of eager listeners 
standing round, 

* You wait a bit,” said the old woman. “ You 
just stop a bit, and maybe I'll tell you all you want 
to know—and something more.” 

“ Yes—yes.” 

“ Lor’, what. a hurry you be in sure-ly—I must 
just have a peep at the bonny bride—I'd like a good 
look at her face.” 

There had been some delay in bringing up the 
carriages to the church door, aud the bride and bride- 
groom had been kept waiting for some moments on 
the pavement. 

It was just when Lord De Dardy stood, hat in 
hand, by the carriage door, prepared to hand her 
newly made ladyship to her seat, that the grinning, 
drink-sodden face of the woman was again intruded 
close to that of the young nobleman, and a harsh, 
strident voice cried in his ear: 

“ Let’s look on the pretty lady’s face, my lord; 
don’t-ee keep it all to yourself—don’t-ee, now—let’s 
see my lady’s pretty face.” 

Cora gave'a little striek of terror, and Lord De 
Dardy beckoned to a policeman, who sprang forward 
with almost unbecoming agility in his desire to obey 
the commands of a real live lord. 

“ Lock up this woman,” said hislordship, ‘She's 
most annoying.” 

“Lock me up! Lock me up!” screamed the 
woman, throwing her arms wildly in the air. “ What 
for? what harm have[ done? Do you know who I 
am? I say do youknow whol am? I’m——” 

* You'll have to tell the magistrate who you are in 
the morning,” said the policeman, grimly, stopping 
her farther utterance summarily by clapping his 
hand over her mouth. 

The wretched creature struggled and fought with 
desperation. Her fine bonnet, with its gorgeous rib- 
bons of many hues, fell off and was trampled under 
foot, and her scanty dishevelled gray hair fell over 
her shoulders. 

“Do you know whoTam? Let me tell ’em who 
Iam,” she still screamed at the top of her cracked 
voice. 

* You come along quietly and don’t make a row.” 

“Let me tell ’em who I am, and see if they’ll dare 
lock me up—let me just tell ’em.” 





But all her words were wasted. They might as 
well have been spoken to the wind, and she was 
borne away, still shricking and screaming words to 
the same effect. 

The carriages were filled with the wedding guests, 
the bells rang loudly and merrily, the crowd cheered, 
the coachmen cracked their whips, and the horses 
pranced as the bridal party were driven to the 
fashionable restaurant where the wedding breakfast 
awaited them; while in one of the police cells ina 
neighbouring street a wretched hag, half-crazy with 
drink and excitement, raved and stormed, now calling 
down blessings and now curses on the bride and 
bridegroom, yet ever returning to the same parret cry: 

“ They don’t know wholam. Let me out; let me 
tell ’em who I am, then see if. they’ll dare io lock 
me up!” 

The wedding breakfast was as huge a success—or 
as gigantic a failure, I hardly know which is the 
more appropriate term—as such affairs usually are. 

The young lord had furnished the table with no nig- 
gard’s hand—all the delicacies in aud out of season 
were there in profusion; and Adolphus, Lord De 
Dardy, seated by the side of his lovely young wile, 
with some marvellous efforts of the culinary art be- 
fore him, and with a glass of sparkling Roederer by 
his side, looked much more in his element than Lo 
had done while waiting in front of the altar for the 
bride. 

Of course there were. the customary speeches. 
Somebody who had kuown Lord De Dardy from a 
baby—he was little more even on his wedding day— 
declared him to be the soul of honour, truth, courage, 
etc., etc., etc.; and somebody who had not known 
Cora since her earliest childhood wished he had, for 
he was persuaded the charms of her sweet and aifec- 
tionate disposition found a reflex in her beauciful 
face, and so on, and so on, for, as everybody knows, 
at wedding breakfasts it is the privilege of the guesis 
to talk any amount of balderdash and nonsense. 

Then, when his youthful lordship had returned 
thanks, the funny man, who seems always specially 
retained for such occasions, proposed the health of 
the bridesmaids, after which Lord De Dardy looked 
at his watch and nodied to her ladyship, who retired 
into an adjoining room to change her bridal attire fox 
a travelling-dress, 

Thither Olive accompanied her, aud looked on, 
truth to tell, a little sadly at the change » few months 
had made in Cora’s character and disposition. 

Cora was now quite a fashionable lady, and Olive 
did not think it an improvement; but then, as the 
reader must have fouud out long, long ago, she was 
such a strange, quiet girl—slow” is what most 
people called her. 

“ My dear Olive, how dismal you look,” Cora cried 
as she hastily disburdened herself of her wedding 
finery. 

“Do 1?” Olive answered, dreamily. 

“Yes; and your congratulations seemed force! and 
unnatural. Do you net think I have made «a good 
match ?” 

** Do you love him?” 

“The idea! Of course I do. He’s the dearest 
little man that ever was.” 

She spoke in a light, jesting way that jarred on 
Olive’s more sensitive nature. 

“I do not believe you love him, Cora.” 

“ At all events I love no one else better,” 

“Is that all? Oh, Cora, do you expect to be 
happy ?” 

“ Happy! Of course. A girl who can't be happy 
with @ title and ever so many thousands a year must 
be hard to please.” 

“ Listen, dear,” said Olive, and there was an un- 
speakable tenderness in her tone, “this is probably 
the last time I shall speak to youin the motherly 
character of elder sister—hear me. I have loved you 
dearly—dearly.” 

Cora kissed her sister’s foreliead in silent ac juies- 
cence. 

““When our father left us alone at Ripplebrook he 
wrote to me, and his words were ‘ Watch over Cora 
and Alice with a mother’s care.’ You chose rather 
to accept Mrs, Greville Paisley’s guardianship than 
mine——”’ 

“You have. always been prejudiced against her,” 
interrupted Cora, rather warmly. 

“T cannot help it—you made your choice, | made 
mine, but Cora, sister, now that our lives are about 
to lie still farther apart than ever, think of me some- 
times as your loving sister, who, if she has erred, 
has done so solely through affection.” 

“OF course, darling,” the bride cried, impulsively. 
“You know I love you dearly—you good, kind 
Olive.” 

Then the elder girlthrew. her arms about the neck 
of the other, and their lips met, and tears were in 
the eyes of both. 

**I shall find papa yet,” said Olive, “then my life 





will be as happy as yours.” 
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“Yes; and you will marry Charlie Wilding.” 

“ Never—never!” Olive answered, with such ve- 
hemence that her sister stared at her in unmitigated 
astonishment, for she knew nothing of the events 
that had brought about so great a change in Olive’s 
sentiments regarding the man she once loved with 
all her heart and soul. 

Cora would have questioned her sister but that at 
that moment there came a knocking at the door, and 
& reminder that the carriage was waiting, and that 
the time for catching the continental train was run- 
ning short. : 

“Holp me, darling,” said Cora as she fastened the 
most bewitching and coquettish of little hats on her 
magnificent hair, 

“What can I do?” 

“ Put these diamonds in the jewel-box.” 

Cora handed her a magu ‘cent set of brilliant 
stones, the wedding gift of Lor husband. 

“How beautiful!” Olive c:.odas she laid them in 
the velvet-lined box. 

“Are they not? Oh! and do just look at that 
lovely necklace—he gave me that too—is it not mag- 
nificent ?” 

Olive took up the necklace indicated. It was a 
eplendid piece of workmanship, and from it was sus- 
peuded a drop made of a single emerald of great size 
and beauty. 

The moment Olive’s eyes rested upon it her cheek 
paled and her hand trembled. 

“ Where did you get this ?” she asked. 

“ Adolphus gave it me—hark! they are calling 
again. I must go.” 

“Do you know what it is? Cora, Cora, attend to 
me! This is the stone so intimately connected with 

ur father’s disappearance—with Captain Paisley’s 
nurder.” 

““Oh, no! Impossible !” 

“T am sure of it.” 

“ You must be mistaken.” 

“Tam not. I dbuld swear to it. Oh, Cora, wait 
one moment, tell me all you know about it; it is for 
this stone I have been searching to gain a clue to 
papa’s disappearance, aud now I find it in your pos- 
session! Explain it!” 

“T only know Adolphus gave it me, 
another moment—give me the case.” 

Cora took the jewel-box and locked it. 

** Oh, Cora, if you only knew how much might de- 
pend on this you would not treat it so indifferently. 
Where did Adolphus get it?” 

“How can I tell? When we come back from our 
tour you can ask him, but I am sure you are mis- 
taken—it cannot possibly be the same emerald, Good- 
bye, darling !—guod-bye!—I can’t wait another mo- 
ment!’’ 

Then Cora, with the jewel-box in her hand, darted 
from the room, leaving Olive in a state of wonder 
and amazement, from which she did not recover until 
the rattle of wheels beneath the window told her that 
the “ happy couple” had taken their departure, and 
that the clue so nearly within her reach was again 
lost to her—at all events, for a time, 

To be continued.) 
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Tue Liquor Trapr.—Nobody who has eyes to 
see and a thirst to quench would question the enor- 
mous wealth and activity of the liquor trades. Pro- 
fessor Leoni Levi has just been reducing the facts 
to plain figures, and he estimates the aggregate 
capital invested in the trade at 117,100,0001., and the 
number of persons employed at 846,000, or, includ- 
ing their dependents, 1,500,000. Of course this 
army of sworn enemies to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s 
Anti-Liquor Bill are not all engaged in public-houses 
and hotels. These number little more than two- 
thirds of the whole. There are 100,000 persons oc- 
cupied in bottling and coopering, 66,000 in malting 
and brewing, nearly a similar number in the pro- 
duction of barley, and 12,000 in hops, 6,000 in 
distilling and rectifying, and 2,000 in bottle and cork 
making. This vast array of labour requires ma- 
chinery of so extensive a character that we believe 
Professor Levi’s estimate of capital invested is be- 
low rather than above the actual amount. Thus, he 
reckons 140,000 public-houses in the country at 300/., 
10.000 in the metropolis at 1,5001., and the average 
wages of those employed in the liquor trades at 
69,000,0001. Seven ‘hillions sterling must be added 

to this for 5,094 licenses granted to wine and spirit 
dealers with houses at 500/. each for lease and fix- 
tures, and another 100,000 men at 401. per annum. 
But the most interesting feature is the estimate of 
the capital employed. Beer, of course, stands at 
the head of the list, for it is presumed to ‘command 
a fixed capital, including the value of buildings and 
machinery, of 44,400,0001. ‘This suffices to produce 
nearly 25,000,000 barrels of beer a year; but the 
amount of floating capital «mployed in the produc- 
tion of beer and spirits, and in the importation of 
foreign spirits and wine, iv only 78,400,001., which 
is still further reducibie by the allowance for the 


re-use of capital. These figures can be better under- 
stood by comparison with those for the greatindu8- 
tries of the country. Thus, for instance, the capital 
invested in the production of cotton is estimated at 
85,500,0001., against the 117,100,000. in the liquor 
trades; that in the woollen manufactures at 
22,200,000/.; and that in the iron manufacture at 
25,300,0007. The comparison must necessarily be 
only approximate; but Professor Levi appears to 
have made his calculations upon a sound basis, and 
in this sense alone has provided food for reflection 
to consumers of alcohol, as well as facts in’ 

to statisticians. 





THE 
DIAMOND MERCHANT. 


—————— 
CHAPTER XLVv. 

ANSELM procured a light, and began to roam over 
and through the lower part of the house. He exa- 
mined narrowly each room and closet as he found 
them, but he had all the time this one thought in his 
mind: 

“If Ido not find him lying dead in some of these 
rooms, I shall know that he is in the pit.”’ 

It was not long before he saw the gleaming of a 
light through the half-open door of a distant room. 
It was the light of the lamp which had been left 
upon the floor of the room in which was the closet 
that guarded the mouth of the pit. 

“ Ah, I feared this,” muttered Anselm as he hur- 
ried towards that light. 

But ere he reached the room in which was the lamp 
he entered the one where Ulgitha was struck down 
by Rudolph, and his quick glance fell upon her knife 
as it lay upon the floor. 

He paused and examined this knife. 

“It is—or it was Ulgitha’s,” he mused. ‘She has 
carried it in her belt many a time when I used to visit 
this old inn. I remember she once threatened me 
with its edge. I’ve heard she always kept the edge 
and point envenomed—and they seem so now.” 

He threw the knife from him and glanced around 
upon the floor. The deep dust that had accumulated 
for a long period was plainly marked with evidences 
of the late presence of more than one person. The 
footprints of Rudolph and Ulgitha were easily dis- 
ceruible in the dust. The place, also, where she had 
fallenand been bound by Rudolph, and the broad track, 
telling that a heavy body had been dragged from the 
room, the guide saw plainly. 

“Rudolph struck her down in this room,” he 
mused, “and dragged her along the floor to the pit. 
But I see no trace nor trick of the boy. If Rudolph 
threw him into the pit, he carried the lad in his 
arms.” 

He moved on and entered the last room. The door 
of the closet was wide open, He halted several feet 
from this door, shuddering. The brink of the pit 
alone was visible from where he stood. The marks 
left in the dust of the floor told him that the body 
dragged from the room iu which he had found the 
knife had been pushed, not thrown, over the edges of 
the pit. 

Lacie down at his feet, he saw the prints of two 
small feet, the footprints of a boy. It was at this 
spot that Rudolph lad permitted Ernest to stand but 
for an instant, that he, Rudolph, might grasp him 
more securely ere he launched him into the yawning 
mouth of the pit. 

Seeing these small footprints, and near them the 
huge tracks of Rudolph, Anselm shuddered, pointed 
at the pit, and said, as if some one were near him, 
yet in a hoarse whisper full of horror : 

“The pit is a hundred feet deep! 
dead !” 

Anselm the guide was by no means a soft-hearted 
man, and, had he ever been inclined to tenderness, 
his connection for years with the association of the 
Black Riders as their secret agent would have 
hardened his nature. Yet he had never with his 
own hand inflicted pain or taken human life, except 
in self-defence. He had guided many a traveller 
into the power of the brigands, and received pay for 
such treachery, and he had seen many cruel sights 
during his career; yet he had never committed such 
fearful crimes as hung about the very name of the 
“Tron Hand” inn. There was still something human 
in the nature of this man, and his recent close com- 
panionship with Sir Edred had not been without its 
effect upon him. 

Therefore he recoiled from the yawning mouth of 
the pit with a terror and disgust that he had never 
felt before, yet he had in days past often stood where 
he now was. But never before had he seen the pit, 
of whose existence, and of the use rumour said Ru- 
dolph made of it, he was well aware. 

So, not daring to advance nearer, and assured that 


They are 





it had received and coxcealed the bodies of scores of 
| murdered travellers, ana that their bones with the 





fresh corpses of Ulgitha and the unfortunate Ind, were 
engulfed in the deep, slimy ooze he had heard was at 
its bottom, a hundred feet dowa, he shuddered and 
burried away. 

“Tt will be sad tidings for Sir Edred,”” he mused 
as he slowly returned upon the track he had just fol- 
lowed to such dismal ending. “ He adc:va that boy 
—and a noble lad he was. I knew him well, as he 
and Lady Van De Veer tarried yonder in Sparburg— 
a handsome, brave, noble-hearted boy, with the soul 
and intellect of aman! How he loved his mother, 
too! How he trusted in me, and chatted of the 
countries he had seen! And how Sir Edred spoke in 
his praise this very night as we came this way. How 
shall I break the tidings to Sir Edred and the lady— 
the mother ? 

“True, she was only the boy’s stepmother—so 
youthful a lady could not be the mother of a son so 
old—yet I know she loved him dearly. It is a sad 
thing I have todo. Rudolph murdered Ulgitha and 
the lad, and their bodies are there in the pit. Rudolph 
has escaped. He will never return, for he has the 
jewels of the merchant; and were he to return, he 
knows the Riders might learn that fact.” 

Anselm knew not that the jewels were spurious. 
He had heard Lady Louise tell Sir Edred that Ru- 
dolph had possession of the packet of gems the dia- 
mond merchant had left in the pocket of his saddle, 
but he had no suspicion that the ransom packet con- 
tained false jewels. 

Therefore, with good grounds for his reasoning, ts 
— as he slowly took his way to speak with Sir 

red: 

“Rudolph has secured all the immense wealth so 
schemed and laboured for by the association. He 
has rid himself of Ulgitha, and, having escaped the 
vengeance of Sir Edred, he will fly to France or 
Italy—at least, he will never return to this forest, 
but will make haste to leave the territory of the 
emperor. Cruel beast! why was he not satisfied in 
having the jewels, and having rid himself of Ulgit!.a? 
Why did he murder that noble, handsome boy? May 
all his diamonds and all his wealth suddenly change 
to dirt and dust in his hands!” 

At the door of Lady Van De Veer’s room the 
guide halted, and tapped gently. 

“Come ia,” said the deep, sonorous voice of the 
diamond merchant. 

Anselm stepped one paceinto the room. 

“You have found my boy ?” exclaimed Sir Edreu, 
advancing eagerly towards the silent guide. 

“Only traces of where he has been, Sir Edred. 
May I have your company for a few minutes? [ 
thivk I can tell you where we may find Master Er- 
nest.” 

“ Ah, he has not found him alive, or ho has fear- 
ful suspicions to tell!’ exclaimed Lady Louise, who 
rightly interpreted the agitation upon the face of the 
guide and in his cautious tone. 

“ Hope, my lady,” returned the guide, in a firm 
but feigned tone. ‘ Come, Sir Edred.” 

“Oh, hasten, my dear husband,” said Lady Louise, 
in alarm. “Heaven has taken my babe from me, but 
I pray it has not deprived us of our beloved Eruest.” 

“Ts it safe to leave Lady Louise unguarded ?” 
asked Sir Edred. “That wretch may return witn a 
forcee——”’ 

“ He will never return. THe has your jewels, and 
he has no desire to share his wealth with the Riders, 
or any one else. We shall never see him again in the 
forest, Sir Edred. Nor shall we be long abseut from 
this room.” 

Thus assured, Sir Edred embraced his wife, and 
hurried away after the guide. 

Not until they had reached tie lower floor did An- 
selm halt, face about, and whisper : 

“Sir Edred, be a man! Utter no cry of alarm. 
Your wife may hear—imay suspect.” 

“Ha! then you haye——” 

“Silence! 1 have warned you. Follow me,” said 
the guide, turning away quickly from the expression 
of terror upon the face of the heart-smitten diamond 


merchant, 
(To be continued.) 





THe WeatHer IN AusTRALIA.—The residents 
in Sydney say they have no reason to complain of 
the weather, although those of the Bush do not talk 
pleasantly on the subject. The rain has been too 
much for them, and the floods too frequent. As for 
Sydney, it may rain every second or third day, and 
not come too frequently for the thirsty soil. The 
gardens and foliage are fresh and beautiful, the air 
cool and full of perfume. Fruit is plentiful, and the 

pulation seem to enjoy it. Peaches are 4d. a 

ozen, grapes 2d. per lb., nectarines are cheap, pears 
and apples are pretty abundant, splendid cherries 
arrive from Hobart ‘Town and are sold at 9d. per 
lb. ; berries grow at Victoria as large as any 
seen in England, and they are now being grown on 
the high lands, reached by the railway, to perfection. 
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CLARE ORMOND. 


——__—>—_—_—_ 
CHAPTER V. 

AYrTER uttering the bitter words he found it im- 
possible to repress, Mr. Ormond abruptly left the table, 
and, throwing on his hat, went faraway from the house 
to think over in solitude all that had passed between 
himself and his daughter that evening, and try to 
comprehend why she so obstinately clung to the pro- 
mise she had given Spiers. That she loved him he 
could not believe, for it seemed to him that a girl 
reared as Clare had been—one so gentle, so refined in 
all her ways—would instinctively recoil from the 
familiar approach of such a man; yet she declared 
herself bound to marry him, and insisted on fulfilling 
the contract, though he plainly saw that she was not 
happy in the bonds she had forged for herself. 

6 plunged into the tangled woodland, and walked 
for hours brooding in bitterness of heart over this 
new trouble, while those he had left behind him 
marvelled as to what could so have upset the head 
of the house and his eldest daughter. In an ag- 
grieved tone Christine said: 

“Pa didn’t more than taste his radish, after all. 
What is the matter, ma, that he and Clare seemed so 
vexed with each other? He has always loved her 
best, I know ; but this evening I begin to think my 
turn has come to be more to him than my sister is,” 

“My dear, I hope you would not rejoice in an 
estrangement between your father and sister, in order 
that there might be a chance for you to step in and 
take her place, That would not be like my blithe, 
generous-hearted Christine.” 

“No, mamma, I don’t think I could be mean 
enough for that; but I love pa so dearly, that I should 
like him to think as much of me as he does of Clare. 
What has made him angry with her? Victor says that 
Jobn Spiers has walked with her almost in sight of 
the house several times, then turned back, I suppose 
pa found him with her when he went to meet her this 
evening. He’s very handsome, and fall of fun, and I 
only wish he had come on to the house. If he had, 
maybe pa wouldn’t have been so angry with sister.” 

“ You are talking nonsense, Christine. What have 
we in common with those vulgar people? Iam truly 
astonished that Clare could have allowed such a man 
as John Spiers to make her acquaintance.” 

“ Half the girls in town are in love with him, at any 
rate ; and in winter, when he wears a Spanish cloak, 
he looks like a real cavalier. Old Mr. Spiers is get- 
ting rich, they say; and if they are vulgar, you know, 
ma, that people overlook that where there is plenty 
of money.” 
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(THE THREAT. ] 


“You echo the opinions of others, Christine, for 
you know too little of life to understand such things 
yourself,” said Mrs. Ormond, in a tone of annoyance. 
“ Let me tell you this, though, for your future guid- 
ance. There can be no real sympathy of nature or 
feeling between those who have been reared among 
coarse people and those who have lived in an atmo- 
sphere of refinement from childhood. This young man 
may be handsome as Apollo, but he has not risen 
above his surroundings, and no calamity could appear 
greater to me than for Clare to become entangled 
with him in any way. As to money, there are some 
things that are too infinitely precious to be bought by 
it, potent as its power is.” 

“ Then I suppose Clare has been flirting with Mr. 
Spiers, and papa has found her out. That must be 
the reason he is so angry with her, since you say 
you couldn’t permit her to marry him.” 

“Heaven forbid such a ibility as that!” said 
Mrs. Ormond, fervently. “‘ Even to couple the name of 
such a man with that of my pure child seems profa- 
nation, You must not talk so freely, Christine. You 
are too young to have much judgment, and love and 
marriage are not fit themes for a school-girl to dis- 
cuss.’ 

Christine tossed her head slightly, and muttered 
as she turned away: 

“ At our school, out of lesson time, the girls don’t 
talk of much else, at any rate.” 

She went into the pretty room she occupied jointly 
with her sister, and found Clare lying across the foot 
of the bed, with her face buried in the pillow. 
Christine poured cool water in the basin, and, coming 
to her sister’s side, gently said : 

** Let me bathe your forehead, Clare. That is the 
best remedy for the headache; or would you rather 
have me thread my fingers through your hair? 
Mamma likes that when she is ill.” 

Clare moved impatiently, and spoke in a muffled 
voice. 

‘ Please let me alone, Christine. It isn’t my head 
but my heart that is aching, and I don’t think you 
can find a remedy for that.” 

*Oh-h! then I suppose you've got a lover, sure 
enough. Girls’ hearts don’t get to that pass with- 
out something of that sort, do they ?” 

Clare raised her flushed face, and with great energy 
exclaimed: 

“I wish I had never been born! I wish I was 
dead! for there is nothing worth living for now 
that papa is estranged from me. All the rest of you 
will soon look as coldly on me as he does. Oh, dear! 
oh, dear! what is to become of me?” 

‘Now I know there's a lover in the case!” cried 





Christine, triumphantly. “I know who it is, too. 
You needn’t think that I am to be kept in the dark 
when I’ve got two eyes in my head, and very sharp 
ones they are, too.” 

Clare sank down again, saying: 

“Tam too miserable to care what you have seen, 
or what you know. Nothing can ever make me happy 
again.” 

“ There’s no use in taking it so hard,’’ replied the 
younger sister, “if papa won’t let you marry Mr. 
Spiers. He’ll not do it, neither will mamma, for she 
thinks him—well, it’s no use to tell you what, but 
you’ll have to make up your mind to give him up, 
and not break your heart over it either.” 

“Break my heart over him!” said Clare, her head 
again emerging from the pillow. “I think not, 
Chris, unless I am forced to——” 

She stopped abruptly, and, plunging back again, lay 
silent, almost motionless ; and Christine pondered on 
her last words, unable to comprehend their meaning. 

“ Forced to—what ?” she asked herself, and finally 
concluded the sentence to suit her own ideas. ‘‘ Forced 
to give him up, I suppose she meant. I am sorry 
for it, for I think Mr. Spiers would make a nice, 
amusing brother-in-law. He can tell all about foreign 
people and their funny ways. It’s a pity papa and 
mamma can’t like him, even if his parents are coarse 
people. We've become so poor, and Clare would have 
such a nice home of her own that maybe she could 
help poor papa.” ‘ 

While Christine cogitated thus in her childish sim- 
plicity, ignorant of the most vital points in question, 
Mrs. Ormond threw a veil over her head and went 
in search of her husband. 

* After a long walk through the sombre woods, 
into which the bright moonlight dimly penetrated, she 
met him slowly returning towards the house. She 
put her arm through his and said : 

“ What have you discovered, Ormy darling? I 
knew from Clare’s face and yours as soon as | saw 
them that something very unpleasant had passed be- 
tween you. You must not be too hard on her, dear, 
for she is very young, and, of course, thoughtless, 
and she has always been a good and gentle child to us.” 

“That is true, Nettie; but a spirit of opposition 
has been aroused in her, and, in spite of all I could 
say, she insisted that she must keep the pledge she 
has given to that low fellow, to give him her hand 
when he is ready to marry her.” 

Mrs. Ormond uttered a little cry, and convulsively 
grasped the arm on which she leaned. 

“You—you cannot mean that she is willing to 
throw herself away on—on young Spiers? J supe 
pose it was he you referred to.” 
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“ Yes—I found them loitering along the road to- 
gether, and, in spite of what I had said to him, he 
actually braved me, and said he had the right to 
walk with her, as she had promised to become his 
wife.” 

“Oh, is itas badas that? Nota word said to us 
before she gave that man the power to speak to you 
in such a manner! Oh, my heart is half broken! I 
could not have believed that Clare would deceive us 
in this way. What did she say toyou? Howcould 
she excuse her conduct ?”’ 

“ What she said is the strangest part of tho affair. 
Sho declared she had no idea of engaging herself 
to him, but he reproached her with trifling with him, 
and forced from her the promise she declares she 
must abide by. Isuppose she has got the silly notion 
in her head that Spiers will shoot himself if she re- 
fuses him now. If he never dies till he does that, I 
think he will be as immortal as the Wandering 
Jew.” 

“T will disabuse her mind of that idea. If sho 
does not fancy herself in love with him, we will save 
her yet, It would be too dreadful to give my child 
up to such a fate as hers would be as the wife of a 
dissipated prodigal, even if John Spiers is not some- 
thing worse.” 

“Yes, it would degradeand ruin her to step down 
to his level. I have said all that was possibleto en- 
lighten Clare as to his true character; but her only 
reply was that she had given her word and must 
keepit. I even thiveatened to cast her off, but she 
gave the same reply, though I could not help feeling, 
all the time, thatseme unspoken dread filled hermind, 
which bad more to do with Ber determination than 
any deep-seated feeling of affeetiowfor him.” 

“What should she dread more than losing the love 
and confidence of her parenta? If stic really does 
not love him, we can soem extricate her from his 
toils. I suppose the mam must be in love with her, 
or he would not wish tormarry her. She hag no 
dower but her own eweetuess and beauty, no-expecta- 
tions of any kind; for weave no-rich relatious;.ex- 
copt my old graud-aunt, Mis: Adwir;, and she-las al- 
ways ignored my existence because my mother 
offended her by marrying a man she did not approve 
of.” 


“T had forgotten that you have such a relative. 


Of course there is nothing to hope from her, and I 
suppose Spiers is what hevcalls in love with Clare ; 
that is, he bas taken a fancy to her sweet face and 
winning ways; but he would tire of herin amonth, 
and end by treating her with brutal indifference. 
She must not go back to that school again, Nettie. 
They must find another music-teacher, though we 
can ill spare the pittance they pay her.” 

** Yes, dear, I can bear every privation cheerfully, 
if we can only save our darling from the fate that 
threatens her. Let us goin now. The dew is fall- 
ing heavily, and it grows late.” 

The next few days were passed by Clare in the 
house, in a state of fitful wretchedness; and when 
she knew that her father had gone into the town, her 
heart died within her with dread of the result that 
might ensue from a meeting between Mr. Ormond 
and her lover. 

But he came back safe, though very sad and stern 
looking. He had held au interview with the elder 
Spiers and his son, and both had made every effort 
toconciliate him, and win his consent to a formal be- 
trothal between the two young people. 

When Mr. Ormond asked why the elder Spiers had 
withdrawn his opposition to such a disinterested mar- 
riage for his son, a plausible reply was given tothe 
effect that the father believed a union with the girl 
on whom Jobn had set his heart would be thé best 
guarantee for his future steadiness, and that the 
warmest wish of his heart was to sce him settled in 
a happy home of his own, 

The old man declared his intention to act most 
liberally by the young pair, and boasted.a:little of. 
the wealth he had accumulated ; though he could not 
look Mr. Ormond clearly in the face while he talked 
of money, and knew that he was aware of what 
means had once been employed to lift him out of his 
difficulties in business, 

When all had been said on both sides Mr. Ormond 
ended the conference by emphatically saying : 

“T have heard all that either of you can urge, and 
I have tried to listen with patience; but I wish-you 
both to understand that, fallen as my fortunes 
are, I would sooner see my daughter wrestling with 
the direst poverty than know that she was living 
in Inxury on sneh gain as yours. I know you both ; 
there is no honour, no truth in your natures, aud | 
sey to you, Mr. Spiers, if this pursnit of my daughter 
do not cease, the knowledge I hold in my possession 
of one act of your life that can for ever blight your 
good name shall no longer be withheld from the public. 
I will spare you, if I can; but if your son persist in 
the suit | have forbidden, you must take the conse- 
quences.” 


Spiers cowered a moment before this threat, but 
he recovered himself, and insolently said : 

“Tf my son still chooses to persist, and marry 
your daughter in defiance of your opposition, I fancy 
you will be glad enough to shield the name she will! 
bear from the gibes of the world.” 

“In that event Clare will no longer be recognised 
asa child of mine. If she elect to wed dishonour, 
let her bear the seornful'finger pointed at her as she 
best-can. I have said all) that I came here to say, 
and now I bid yow beth: good morniug:” 

The old man’shook his fist at the retreating form 
of his visitor, and said; in low, concentrated tones of 
intense wrath : 

“* Wait—wait andseewho will come off conqueror, 
Reggy Ormond. When your dainty darling is her- 
self accused of a crimeof far deeper dye titan any I 
have been guilty of, then perhaps you’l-lower your 
proud crest and grovel in the dust at my feet.. You 
shall believe her guilty—yow shall drinkto thedregs 
the cup of humiliation you hawe forced. om..me to- 
day !” 

lle turned' to: his son, who was drumming on the 
window, his face sullen.and flusited, but with the air 
of a man whorfelthimeelf far‘from vanquished. John 
curtly said: 

“Why should we-esve for liithreats ? can’t 
mean much, and we'liitwm: om him so pre- 
sently that he'll havearetiamee to harm um I will 
see'the girl in spite off tim, but I must bercautious 
im my movements till siitigeas much in, our power 
as you are in his.” "y 

“Phe scornful beggatt! wito has let all his chances 
slip throagh his fingers!’ T will bring home to him 
the opprobrium he threatens to cast on me. He 
shall believe that his daughter is guilty, and gladly 
give her to you as a bribe to shield her reputed crime 
from the-knowledge of the world. Oh! I'll grind 
him to powder when I omce have my heel upon 
him!” 

“There, that will do! Don’t get into a passion, 
jand-talic so lond ag to give that Beal a chance to 
‘overliear you. We'll pay Ormond. back when the 
odds are iu our favour, aud that isalf that is to be 
said about it.” 

The interview had taken place in the room at the 
back of the shop, and Mr. Spiers;suddenly threw the 
door of communication open, but the young clerk was 
at the farther end, bending down over a package he 
was making up. 

“He's all right,” said the old man, in.a low tone. 
“ Beal’s a good fellow, anda great deal more useful 
to me than you are, John.” 

“Tt’s his business to be,” was. the gruff reply. 
“As to myself, I have something better to do than 
pack up nauseous things that kill as often as. they 
cure, 

He strode out of the shop, and the old man mut- 
tered ; 

“It’s always the way. He leaves the burden of 
everything on me and the boy.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Varnty did Mrs. Ormoud make every effort to gain 
the entire confidence of her daughter. Clare was 
evidently very miserable, and she left those around 
her to infer that their opposition to her engagement 
to John Spiers was the cause of her depression. She 
wept bitterly when her motber talked with her, but 
the only reply to all her remonstrances was: - 

“] must be true to my plighted word, mamma. I 
fancied that I liked Mr. Spiers. I was silly enough 
to let him talk of love to me till—till his. feelings 
were so deeply enlisted that I have no right to draw 
back, now.” 

“But your own feelings, Clare? How do they 
stand affected towards this young man? Oh, my 
darling, pause on the brink of the precipice into which 
you ave xeady to plunge. How can you persist in 
giving yourself to a man who is so unworthy of 
you?” 

“TI must, mamma,” 

That was all that could be gained from her. 

In spite of the precautions taken by her parents to 
prevent a meeting, Spiers had watched the house at 
night, and spoken to Ulare through, the. open window 
of her room. 

The rest of the family were in'the,parlour, but the 
unhappy girl, fediug herself inidisgrace and out of 
place among them, had gone early to her chamber ; 
she turned down the lamp and, leaned her head upon 
the wiudow-sill, feeling utterly deserted and forlorn. 

Suddenly a low voice spoke softly in her ear, and 
she started up as if she had: received an electric 
shock. 

“Youhere! The dog will alarm the house, and 
—and papa declares that he will do something 
dreadful if he kuows that you/have sought me again.” 

“ Have no fears about the dog. I havegiven him 
a dose that will stupefy him for a few hours, though 
it won't harm him eventually. I have come to say 








to you that I cannot live without you; to ask you 
if you will be true to me, in spite of all the efforts 
that may be made.to estramge you from me ?” 

“ That is already done—your own words effected 
it when you threatened me. Itis only through fear 
that { submit to talc witheyou now. If I dared, I 
would-call: ont and entrest my father to defend me 
from:you,. I do not love: you, yet I am forced to stand 
in a false before ly—to sacrifice their 
confidence and affection, se I dread that your 
desperate threats may into execution.” 

“You may’ well dread? he hissed through his 
clenched teeth. “ IL epared) your father when he in- 
sulted mine afew daysage;and [did it for your sake. 
But he shall not escape meewhen you cease to stand 
as a barrier between himeendimyself. His only safety 
lies in my passionate love-foryou, and if you tell me 
again that you have ceased to love me, I will have 
no mercy on him, on you, or on elf. We shall 
all go down to Hadastogether, for I will be avenged 
before I give up, the life that will tea burden to me 
without you.” 

The frightencd girl imploringlipsafd : 

* Will you have no pity ou mae Will you tear me 
from my home, my loverl\ones)timnlte me the most 
utiserable of human 

“What am I to infer from those words ? that it is 
oly another way of telling: me that you were only 
trifling with me when-you led’ me on, till to wia you 
tame the ont hope = life? Bessa! ‘I am 

rate; and some one is to me 
now to make you mine in death. bt the 
meas at hand.” 

He-drew a small pistol from his Brest, and held 
iti front of her head, and the unliappy object of 
his‘brutal violence-sank back shuddering; and half- 
fainting. She gasped: 

“Don't—don’t kill me! I—Dam afraid of death!” 

Ima sardonic tone Spiers replied : 

“TF daresay; but you are not afraid to drive a man 
desperate, and make life a eurse to him. If I shoot 
you; sound.of the pistol will bring your father 


\te the spot. I.can putan end to him, and still have 


enough left mg the hangman of a victim by 
destroying myself. On the next words you speak 
depends the life of three people ; so be careful what 
they are.” 

Clare was silent for a moment, for words wonld 
not come to her parched ‘and trembling lips. Half- 
dazed with terror, she at last found voice to say : 

“Tam in your power; I have,brought this on my- 
self, and I must bear through life the chains you have- 
put upon me. If you love me as you would have me 
believe, I may, in time, learn to return your affection, 
I must try to do so, since death is the only alterna- 
tive.” 

Spiers put up his pistol, and, changing his manner 
suddenly, said, in tender tones : 

“Pardon me, my darling, but I am half maddened 
by the opposition I have met with in consummating 
the dearest wish of my heart—to make you mine for 
ever. I have succeeded in overcoming my father’s 
objections, and all would go woll with us if your 
parents. would be reasonable. Oh, Olare, your in- 
fluence will make me a good and true man, for Llove 
you to that degree that | will make every, effort to. 
come up to. your standard when we are once united. 
Speak, my own love, and tell me that you will strive 
to give me something in return for the wild affection 
I bear you,” 

“T will try,” was the faint response. “Go. now, 
for I hear them leaving the parlour, and Cliistine 
will be here.in, another moment.” 

Spiers put his hand through the low window and 
grasped hers, thoush she would gladly have with- 
held it. 

“Give me one kiss,” hesaid. “Wehave never 
sealed our betrothal, aud I have.the right to ask it 
now. 

She. recoiled from him, and hurriedly said : 

“It is too late! my sisteris. at the door, Go now, 
for Heaven’s sake; that no one may suspect this 
meeting.” 

He dropped her hand with a, scowl, and turned away 
just in time to conceal himseli behind a clump of 
tangled shrubbery as Mr. Ormond. came reund the 
house to take a survey of the premises before retiring 
for the night. 

He missed the dog, called his name, and whistled 
for himin vain. He went. back, muttering’: 

“I trusted Ponto, and even he is not faithful. I 
wonder if that wretched girl has poisoned him'that 
she may have.the chance of meeting her lover in the 
grounds. Yet I wrong her—for the dog would fol- 
low and guard her, and be silent enough if she spoke 
to hiin, let. who would.come to joim her. The crea- 
ture has forsaken his duty, I supposejand gone off in 
pursuit of game.” 

He presently came round the house again: from 
the opposite direction, but. the intruder had effected 
his escape in the interval; and the next morning 
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Ponto was found, as usual, lying on the verandah in 
the early sunshine, with no indication about him thet 
he had been drugged on the previous night. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXVITI. 

Miss Rympxe sat with Guy Tressilian. in her 
small parlour. The door opened, and Giuditta Pales- 
tro made her appearance, bringing a couple of wax 
lights. She deposited these on the mantelpieee and 
closed the shutters. By the time this task was com- 
pleted Palestro annonnced his presence at the door 
with the tray of food. Giuditta received it and placed 
it upon the table. - 

The repast was very inviting, consisting of a fine 
fat capon, with vegetables, coffee, fruits, wine, and 
confitures. 

‘*Miladi’s servants are already at their supper,” 
said Guiditta, ‘‘ and miladi’s supper is ready.” 

Olla and Tressilian took their places at the table. 
Giuditta waited upon them with assiduity, The meal 
progressed in almost total. silence. 

After a little while Olla’s thoughts turned upon the 
resumption of her journey. She was anxious to in- 
crease the distance between herself and her trea- 
cherous guardian—anxious to get to England, where 
she hoped to find friends, before Mr. Gower could re- 
capture her. 

“ Have you a Bradshaw?” she inquired of her 
hostess; “ora Murray?” 

“No, miladi,” returned Giuditta. “But I can tell 
you as well as any guide-book on what days the ves- 
sels leave, and the hours of the trains. Which way 
does the signorina wish to go?” 

“When does the steamer leave for Marseilles?” 

“The steamers of the Two Sicilies line go every 
Saturday at three in the afternoon, signorina, and 
every Tuesday at about dusk inthe evening, ‘lhe 
Messageries Impériale steamer goes every ‘l'uesday 
at four.” 

“This is Thursday,” said Olla. “I canuot wait 
yntil Saturday, signorina. I am impatient to reach 
ZIngland. I will go by train.” 

“The train leaves Naples for Rome at half-past 
ten in the morning,” said Ginditta. 

“T will go by that train, Please have a convey- 
once at the inn in time to take us to the station.” 

“ It shall be done, signorina.” 

Her departure from Naples thus arranged, Olla 
Rpsed again into silence. ‘The meal was concluded, 
aud Giuditta cleared the table, restoring tlie room to 
its former appearance. Tien, beariag the tray, she 
went down to the kitchen. 

On the stairs she passed the Popleys on their way 
back to Miss Rymple’s sitting-room. Going into the 
kitchen, she found Palestro, his face flushed with a 
pleased excitement. 

“ Well ?” he said, closing the door behind her. 

*T found out little or nothing,” answered Giuditta, 
discontentedly, setting down her burden. “Of course 
the signorina would not say much to me, and of course 
she couldn't talk to an idiot or imbecile, or whatever 
the gentleman upstairs calls himself. All I found 
out was that she is in great haste to go on to Eng- 
land. She has ordered a carriage to take her to the 
railway station in time for the 10.30 train.” 

“Ts that all you discovered?” 

“Every word. Did you find out anything?” 

“ Yes, and most important information,” said Pa- 
lestro. “‘ As we agreed, I waited upon the signorina’s 
servants at theirsupper. And as we agreed, I pre- 
tended not to know a word of English. As they have 
the least smattering of Italian, we got along very 
well. ‘They were anxious, both of them, and trou- 
bled and uneasy, ‘They talked to each other of their 
private busivess; in their own tongue, and of their 
young mistress, believing that I could not understand 
a word they said.” 

“ Ah!” breathed Giuditta, her heavy face lighting 
up. “ What did they say?” 

“TI cannot give you their exact words,” replied 
Palestro, “for there were many exclamations and 
speculations, from which I was obliged to extract'the 
grain of information, But the substance of what they 
said was this: the siguorins upstairs has fled from 
her guardian, one Signore Gower, a rich milord, who 
wants to marry her. The signorina hates him, and 
ig flying to England, where she hopes to find friends 
to protect her. Sheis taking the imbecile Inglese 
with her, out of pity and kindness. What think you ? 
Tomaso Vicini is dead! His widow goes to her kin- 
dred at Catania, And this poor Inglese is cast loose 
on the world.” 

“What a lucky chance it was that sent him to us!” 
murmured Giuditta, her eyes gleamiug. 





“ Ay, indeed, And what a lucky chance sent the 
signorina tous! The Signore Gower will pay a great 
ransom for her, This fine couple will make our for- 
tune for us, Giuditta.” 

The plotting couple having, reached this decision, 
Giuditta proceeded to put her kitchen in order, By 
the time this task was accomplished afew neigh- 
bours, farmers, vine-dressers, and ordinary labourers 
dropped into the inn, and called for wine, according 
to their usual evening custom. They remained an 
hour or two, but by eleven o’clock. they had all de- 
parted, and Ginditta and her husband were left alone. 

The ex-scrivener strolled out of doors and glanced 
up at Miss Rymple’s sitting-room windows. No light 
gleamed from them. He walked round the inn, but 
the lights were all out in the upper rooms. The 
guests had retired to their beds, Tressilian and Pop- 
ley occupying a double-bedded. room in the rear of 
the suite, aud Olla aud Mrs, Popley occupying a simi- 
larly furaished apartimeut adjoining the parlour. 

A minute later a s:cmbling noise was heard at 
the threshold. Giuditte u:ose to open the door, and 
gave admittance to hei younger brother, he whom 
the scrivener had called the “ half-wit.” 

He shuffled into the kitchen, and deposited upon 
the table several parcels, the fruits of his marketing 
in Naples. H@tossed a few coins. into his.sister’s 
lap, the remnant of the moncy tliat had been en- 
trusted to him, and inquired if there were any guests 
in the house. 

* Two, with two servants,”’ replied Giuditta, “ Be 
careful when you go up to. your room, Giacomo, that 
you do not awaken them.” 

The lad lingered to make a few farther inquiries 
concerning the guests, then, yawning, went upstairs 
to his own room. 

Again silence enshrouded the picturesque inn. 

It was unbroken for the next half-hour. The 
Palermo scrivener was busy with his plottings, as 
was also Giuditta. At about midnight the woman 
arose, and brought out from the pantry a supply of 
cold meats, wines, and bread, which she spread upon 
the kitchen table, 

She was about to resume her seat when the sound 
of horses’ hoofs penetrated to her hearing. 

The next instant a horseman rode around to the 
rear of the inn, turned his. horse into the stable, and 
approached the house. Giuditta admitted him into 
the kitchen, locking the door after his entrance. 

“Tt is the Red Carvelli,” said Palestro, arising 
and offering the stranger his hand. 

The new comer returned the greeting with inte- 
rest. 

He was indeed the famous brigand chief known as 
the Red Carvelli. For years he and his well-trained 
band had infested the roads leading from the city of 
Naples to the mountainous interior. Somewhere in 
the vicinity of the Monte del Matese he had a safe 
retreat, supposed'to ba impregnable. Here, with a 
band of some twenty desperate and hardened 
ruffians, he Jay hidden like a tiger in his jungle, 
coming forth from his concealment only to plunder 
aud destroy. 

Troops had been sent out repeatedly, with orders 
to capture the bold outlaw, dead or alive. A price 
had been put upon his head, and just now public 
fecling was strongly excited against him, in conse- 
quence of a recent exploit of his, and the reward 
offered for his capture had been doubled. 

Only a fortnight previous to Olla’s arrival at the 
“Vesuvius” inn, the Red Carvelli had captured a 
party of three Englishmen, who had chosen to make 
a journey on horseback to Foggia. One of these he 
had set free to collect a ransom for the others, and 
this ransom had been fixed at a preposterously high 
figure. The released Englishman was to bring the 
ransom money to a certain lonely spot near the Monte 
del Matese, and was to come alone. In the event of 
his non-return, the two prisoners were threatened 
with death. 

The Englishman thus set free had made his way 
to Naples and told his story. Unable to collect the 
amount fixed as ransom, he had made an appeal to 
the government, and a body of troops had been sent 
with kim to effect the release of the prisouers. 

All the exertions of the troops availed nothing in 
the search for the other captives, or the haunt of the 
terrible brigand. They returned reluctantly to 
Naples, where their story excited the utmost horror 
and indignation, and now preparations were making 
for a more rigorous search for the Red Carvelli. 

Such was the character and reputation of this 
ruthless scourge. 

In appearance he was decidedly formidable. Tall, 
above the ordinary height of men, broad of chest 
and brawny of limb, with great, powerful arms, and 
a sinister, hairy visage, out of which a pair of small, 
shrewd eyes gleamed, he would have been marked 
at once by an observing person as a being with no 
moral sense, but with overpowering and fearful pas- 
sions, which he permitted to sway his life. 





He was dressed in simple peasant garb, which sat 
upon him like a disguise, 

“Well, what’s the news?” he demanded, shaking 
hands with Palestro and Giuditta, and looking about 
the room with restless, peering eyes. 

“Hash! Do not speak so loud!” said Giuditta, 
warningly. “Some spy might be lurking about. 
They have doubled their reward for your head!” 

“Ah, have they ?” asked the Red Carvelli, smiling. 
“ They begin to rate me highly. But I knew of this, 
Giuditta. One of my spies brought me the news 
three days since. Is. there.any game for me?” he 
asked, tossing off a glassful of wine. ‘ Anything 
in my line ?” 

“T have the very thing for you,” returned Giuditta, 
in a half-whisper. “We have guests upstairs—two 
Inglese, with their servants,” 

“ Rich 2?” 

“One of them is Jacopo’s imbecile Inglese—the 
one we told you of. Heis our game. The other is 
a rich signorina Inglese, who has run away from her 
guardian, who will pay a big ransom for her. I will 
agree to throw the two, with their servants, into your 
hands, but you must not molest the imbecile, and you 
must share equally with us the signorina’s ransom.” 

“ Agreed. But how will you throw the party into 
my hands ?” 

“T willarrange that,” said Giuditta, with a lofty 
air, “I will promise you that the signorina and 
the others shall start for Chieti to-morrow at half- 
past ten. Leave it to me to manage it. Then some- 
where between here and'Chieti you can pounce upon 
her and take her captive.” 

*T will be at hand,” said the Red Carvelli, in atone 
of deadly significance. 

“ Will it be safe to convey tho four to the retreat ?” 

“ Perfectly. I defy all the troops in Italy. Unless 
one of our own men were to play the tnaitor, the 
soldiers will never uncarth us, Have no fears, Giu- 
ditta. You had better have Lipari drive the party. 
He is one of us, you know, and plays well into our 
hands.” 

The three discussed their plan at length. Giuditta 
did not disclose by what method she should persuade 
Olla to change her route, but she was convinced that 
she could easily do so. She obtained the brigand’s 
promise that Tressilian should uot be harmed, but 
treated kindly. 

At the end of an hour, the brigand chief arose to 
take his departure. Giuditta reiterated her assur- 
ance that the travellers should set out for Chieti at 
the hour she had indicated, and the Red Carvelli 
again said that he would be on hand to take the 
travellers captive. . He then stole out, secured his 
horse, mounted, and rode silently away in the direc- 
tion he had come. 

The Palestros, well pleased, retired to their couch. 
Upstairs, in their separate chambers, Olla Rymple 
and Guy Tressilian slept as soundly and as sweetly 
as if there were no such thing in existence as ban- 
ditti, and as if the happiness, the whole future, the 
life even, of the two were not terribly menaced. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE journey of Jasper Lowder to Gloucester, a « 
half-hour or so after his parting with his wronged 
young wife in the shadow of Tressilian Park, was 
anything but a pleasant one. The knowledge that 
he had been convicted of treachery and falsehood 
before Sir Arthur Tressilian, whose good opinion he 
had striven night and day to gaiu and keep, thrilled 
him with a sense of danger. 

Now that the high-toned, noble-souled baronet, 
who scorned everything savouring of trickery and 
falsehood, knew him convicted of both, might he not 
suspect his pretended son of further capability of 
wrong-doing ? 

“He is very keen,” said Lowder, shifting uneasily 
in his saddle, and urging on his thoroughbred to a 
sharper pace. “ Unsuspecting asa child where he 
has reason to expect honour and goodness, le will be 
as terrible as an avenging fate when once he knows 
his trust misplaced, his confidence forfeited! I can 
see that he is disgatisfied with me, My secrecy 
about the existence of Hester tells against me. But 
who would have thought the girl would have turned 
up in this way ? Why did she not accept the letter I 
sent her from Marseilles, and devote her energies to 
the support of herself and child? I never foresaw 
this predivament !” 

He struck his horse smartly with his small whip, 
and the spirited animal bounded away, snorting with 
rage and terror. Lowder took a savage pleasure in 
wreaking his anger upon the noble animal, and con- 
tinued to beat and spur him until the horse, wet and 
tired, had ceased his frantic rebellion, and submitted 
sullenly to the strong and cruel band tearing hard 
at his tender mouth. 

“ Just so will I subdue circumstances, should they 
turn against me,” muttered Lowder. “There is 
nothing like a strong hand and a merciless will! I 
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will conquer Hester through her blind love for me, 
or by brute force. She must not be allowed to come 
between me and my fortune. As to Sir Arthur, his 
distrust of my honour and worthiness can amount to 
nothing. I have covered my tracks too well for any- 
thing to be discovered, All I have to fear is that 
Sir Arthur may not deem his ‘son’ good enough for 
Blanche, and forbid the marriage. I must dispose of 
Hester, and hasten my union with Blanche. Of 
course no ghost from my dead past has power to 
conquer my love for, or prevent my marriage to 
Blanche Irby !” 

He set his teeth together grimly, and rode on, en- 
tering the town of Gloucester, and proceeding directly 
to the “ Crown” hotel. Here he dismounted, ordering 
his horse to be cared for, and inquired for the number 
of Mrs. Hester Lowder’s apartment. 

In answer to his knock a low, sweet, tremulous 
voice bade him enter. 

Ie opened the door and went in. 

The room into which he thus ushered himself 
was a small private sitting-room, with a bedroom 
adjoining. It was simple and comfortable in its ap- 
pointments, its sole luxury being a fire. 

But, simple and plain as it was, it held that which 
would have brightened the humblest hut, or dignified 
the loftiest palace—a picture for which a rich and 
lonely old man might have bartered his bags of gold 
and counted himself the winner. 

This picture comprehended only a little group 
before the fire: a young and girlish mother, her face 
glowing with light and love, anda bright, laughing 
boy on her knee. 

The two were Hester Lowder and her baby son. 

The wronged young wife had returned to her rooms 
at the hotel, changed her mourning garb for a dress 
of pale blue merino, which Lowder had formerly ad- 
mired, and wound a blue ribbon in her hair. With 
ler black garments she had discarded her haggard 
looks. She was still anxious and troubled, believing 
her husband to be subject to fits of insanity, but only 
her great joy and relief were apparent in her counte- 
nance, 

As she bent over her frolicsome boy, the simple 
goodness of her gentle, trusting nature gave to her 
features a look which far transcended mere beauty of 
form and colouring. It was the beauty of an honest, 
loving, tender soul. 

Lowder, unseen and unnoticed, regarded the pair 
a moment in silence, then turned the key in the lock. 

The rasping sound aroused the young mother. 
She looked up with a start, gave a little shriek of 
joy, caught up her child in her arms, and sprang to- 
wards Lowder, all bright and glowing. 

“Is it you? Isit really you?” she breathed. “So 
soon, too? I heard your knock and thought it was 
the chambermaid. You were impatient to follow me? 
Oh, my darling! My husband!” 

She laid her head against his breast. Lowder put 
his arm around her waist, and pressed his lips coldly 
to her forehead. There was such an utter lack of 
love or enthusiasm in his caress and manuer that the 
heart of the poor young wife was chill d. 

**Are you not glad to see me, Jasper?” she asked, 
with a faint mockery of a smile, and a piteous look 
of entreaty. 

“Don’t be foolish, Hester,” returned Lowder, 
coldly. “A woman of your age—you are one-and- 
twenty, are you not ?—ought to have outgrown these 
childish follies cf wanting to be kissed and petted. 
Such things do very well for the honeymoon, but life 
is too serious to indulge in them after that spoony 
period.” 

The poor wife's lip quivered. The glow faded 
from her face, and she shivered as if she had been 
struck by a blow. 

“But I—I haven’t seen you for so long, darling,” 
she said, pleadingly. “1 thought you were dead, and 
Ihave mourned for you so, Jasper. The light was 
all stricken out of my life. And now I am so glad 
and happy, my soul fairly bubbles over in its joy.” 

“Of course,” said Lowder. “But you must be 
sensible. If there's anything I hate it’s a puling, 
sickly, sentimental woman.” 

The young wife’s lip trembled piteously. She re- 
membered when her husband had not ouly liked her 
caresses, but had returned them. And now, in the 
very hour of their meeting after a separation that 
might have endured till eternity—and he had meant 
should so endure—her kisses were distasteful, even 
repugnant, to him. 

No wouder her affectionate heartsank in her bosom. 

“Tlove you as well as ever,” declared Lowder, 
“but men cannot go on kissing and talking love for 
ever. There are things of greater moment in their 
lives than even love, strange as the fact must secm 
to you.’ 

: His sneering tone jarred on the young wife’s sensi- 
tive soul. She gently withdrew herself from his arm, 
which was still folded about her, and stood apart with 
her boy clasped to her bosom, 








‘He is mad,” she thought, with a vague terror. 
‘* Yes, he is in one of his fits of aberration. But he 
does not look as if he could be violent.” 

Forcing a quivering smile, she said: 

“ Jasper, you haven’t said a word to our boy. Is 
ho not a little beauty ?” 

Lowder turned his glances on his son. The child 
had been born during the happy period when the 
young wedded pair had lived in apartments at 
Munich. He was scarcely three months old when 
the parents separated to better earn a living—the 
father to teach English and to accompany Guy 
Tressilian on his extended tour, and the mother to 
re-engage as governess. The boy had been entrusted 
toa German peasant woman, from whose care his 
mother had withdrawn him, bringing him with her 
to England. 

Having seen go little of his boy, Lowder had al- 
most forgotten his existence. Hoe had regarded the 
child as an expense and encumbrance. The instinct 
of paternal love had never been aroused within 
him. He hated children in general; and his own, 
during the first few weeks of its existence, had 
seemed to him an ugly, ill-natured, crying caricature 
of himself, and the sight of it had been obnoxious to 
him. 

The careless glance he now bestowed upon his son 
was full of indifference. But the little fellow, fat, 
merry, and good-natured, with a fair face, a dimpled 
chin, a roguish smile, and big, astonished, blue eyes, 
cooed softly, and held up his bare white arms to his 
father. 

Lowder took the child from Hester's arms, and 
bore him to the window. 

Hester followed with secret anxiety. 

Standing up by the window, where the dull light 
of the December day fell full upon the face of the 
child, Lowder regarded his son intently. The boy 
continued to coo to him, and he plunged his little 
fat fingers into his father’s moustache, uttering an 
ecstatic cry. 

It might have been the touch of the tiny fingers ; 
it might have been the trusting baby smile; it might 
have been the bold, fearless glance of the blue, in- 
nocent eyes—but whatever it was, something touched 
Lowder’s heart, arousiug within him the father’s in- 
stinct. 

He pressed the boy to his bosom, kissing the inno- 
cent brows and the little head covered with tawny 
down, of the same shade as his own hair. 

“My boy!” he said, softly, as the baby figure 
nestled in his bosom. “My poor boy!” 

Hester saw tears gather in her husband’s eyes. 

Coming nearer to him, the young wife clung with 
both hands to his arm, and looked up at bim with a 
tender, whispering love. 

‘How baby takes to you!” she said, in a happy 
voice. “See how he loves you, Jasper. That is 
almost love at first sight!” and she laughed tre- 
mulously. “ He is but a tiny lover!’ 

Jasper Lowder looked alternately upon the faces 
of his wife and child: the one fair, calm, and sweet, 
with a meek yet steadfast look in her eyes, the glow 
of an earnest devotion on every feature; the other 
fair, ruddy, and sweet, with alla baby’s roguish wiles. 

A pang went to his heart. Had he not, perhaps, 
after all, thrown away the rare, precious, and whole- 
some fruit to grasp a Dead Sea apple, which might 
turn to ashes in his grasp? Would it nut have been 
better to have been honest and true to himself, and 
his wife and child than to bave usurped the place of 
Guy Tressilian ? 

A strange agitation assailed him. He put the boy 
back in his mother’s arms, and paced the floor with 
hurried step. The longing came to him to give up 
his false position and go away with these two to some 
new country, where he could work for them and build 
up an honourable name for himself. 

This moment was the turning-point of Lowder’s 
life. 

Comprehending that a struggle was going on in 
his soul, the wife watched him silently and prayer- 
fully. The only sound in the room except the quick 
aud heavy tread of the young man was the coving 
voice of the little child. 

** Hester,” said her husband at length, hoarsely. 

‘There was a tenderness in his tone that thrilled 
the young wife. 

es: a darling,” she answered, lovingly. “ What 
is it?” 

Lowder took two or three more turns about the 
room, not answering. 

“JT cannot doit,” he said, mentally. “I cannot 
give up wealth and a great name, and everything, 
simply because I made a foolish marriage in my days 
of poverty. It is impossible. I hate poverty; I hate 
privations ; I hate work. Ishould loathe Hester and 
the boy in a week if I had to work for them. 1 was 
meant for a life of luxury and ease. Now that I have 
gained these I cannot forfeit them for a foolish im- 
pulse.” 





His features began to harden, and so did his heart. 

“If there is any blame in my abandonment of 
Hester and the boy,” he thought, “it does not 
rest upon me, but upon my father. He abandoned 
mein my boyhood, not even giving me his name. 
He lives to-day, no doubt, rich and honoured, neither 
knowing nor caring if I live. If we ever meet, Mr. 
Devereux, it will not be a pleasaut meeting. I shall 
know your hated face. I have another grievance 
against you, in the misery I am going to inflict on 
Hester. If my father had provided for me, Hester 
might have been a happy wife. But it is too late— 
too late!” 

Averting his face from the two pairs of innocent 
eyes watching it, Lowder quickened his heavy 
tread. 

“ Ah, yes, it is doubly too late,” he said to himself 
as he thought of bright, witching, beautiful Blanche. 
“T have perjured myself already. What matters it 
if I wade a little deeper in the mire of guilt? I love 
Blanche Irby as I never loved Hester Blees. I love 
Blanche, and I shall marry her.” 

He set his lips together grimly. His mind was 
made up. The die was cast. He would abandon 
Hester and betray poor Blanche, thus sacrificing two 
innocent women to his ambition. 

He turned on Hester a face from which she mo- 
mentarily shrank, as if she saw beneath his features 
his guilty perjured soul. He came towards her, de- 
termined to practise upon her the imposition he had 
already planned, and which he confidently expected 
would remove her from his path. 

She was sitting upon a hair-cloth sofa, her boy, 
still cooing, on her knee. Lowder came and kuelt 
before her on the carpet. 

“Jasper, are you ill?” asked the young wile. 
“You are pale as death.” 

“T am not ill,” answered Lowder. “Only sick at 
heart. Hester, do you love me?”’ 

“Love you? Love you, Jasper? Heaven knows 
I would give my life to make you happy, so well I 
love you,” said the poor young wife, in a passionate 
voice. ‘Surely, you do not doubt my love, dear?” 

“No, no. Your love is all I have to lean on, 
Hester. Forgive what I said when I came in. I 
am troubled, and that makes me as tetchy and way- 
ward as a cross-grained boy. Hester, I have a con- 
fession to make to you.” 

“ A confession ?” echoed Hester, startled. 

“Yes. When you hear it I fear you will cease 
to love me——” 

“No, dear; I shall love you always,” said the 
young wife. ‘My love can excuse any errors of 
yours, but it does not seem to me that you can com- 
mit one. Do not tell me, Jasper, if you think any- 
thing could make. me love you less. My trust in 
you is perfect.” 

“But I must tell you,” protested the hypocrite, 
whose false story coined for her ears was at his 
tongue’s end. “My ‘insanity’ and ‘fits of aberra- 
tion’ are asham, Iam as sane as you are.” 

“Oh, Jasper! Thank Heaven!’ breathed the 
trusting wife. ‘And you have not been insane at 
all? How could those Tressilians deceive me so? 
The son wrote that you were dead. The father told 
me you were still in Sicily, an idiot. I cannot for- 
give them Pe 

“Listen, Hester. Ihave more tosay. I have a 
strange story to tell you. I was shipwrecked on 
the Sicilian coast, as Guy Tressilian wrote to you. 
My head struck against a rock, and for a week it 
was doubtful if I could recover. On the day after 
the accident Guy Tressilian set out for Eng- 
land——” 

“ And left you alone, sick, among strangers! How 
cruel! You would not have been so heartless if he 
had been the victim of the accident, Jasper.” 

Lowder winced. 

** As soon as I was restored to my senses and ablo 
to travel—and that was not till the other day, for 
my strength came back slowly—I came to England. 
I arrived in the neighbourhood of Tressilian Court 
this very morning. Last night I slept at Ardleigh. 
Neither Sir Arthur nor his son knew that I was in 
England. I tried to see Guy Tressilian after you 
left the Court, and after I saw you, but he had not 
yet come in from his ride, and my impatience to see 
you and baby prevented my waiting for him.” 

“ But I don’t see why you didn’t come directly to 
me, instead of to this baronet’s son, who abandoned 
you to the care of strangers in your illness, Jasper. 
There seers some mystery ——” 

“ You are right. There is a mystery, and I must 
explain it to you. How can I tell you, Hester? In 
the storm on the awful night of the shipwreck, I 
thought that Guy would be drowned. Strangely 
enough, I had no fears for myself. I seemed to 
know that I should be cast ashore alive. In the very 
height of the storm, after Guy had been struck 
senseless by a falling spar or block, I robbed 
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Hester interrupted the hypocrite by an exclama- 
tion of amazement. 

“It is true. It was a base, dastardly act, but I did 
it for your sake and baby’s. I stole nearly all his 
money, but a little in a side pocket escaped my notice. 
I thiuk he had a few drafts, which I dared not 
touch. I had hardly finished my crime when I en- 
countered the eyes of one of the seamen fixed on 
me. He had witnessed the robbery. The next mo- 
ment came the wreck. We were cast ashore and 
rescued by Sicilian peasants. Guy remained with 
me till the next morning. Finding his drafts safe, 
he supposed his money had been torn by the waves 
or by the rocks from his pocket. Leaving me in 
good hands, he hastened home to his friends, never 
once suspecting that I had basely robbed him.” 

“Oh, Jasper!” moaned the unhappy wife, believing 
every word of this plausible tale. 

“ The doctor succeeded in curing my injury, and I 
began to recover. No one had disturbed my stolen 
gains. But the seaman who had seen me rob Guy 
had also been cast ashore, and was also ill. He also 
recovered, and the day before I left Sicily he wrote 
to Guy Tressilian telling him of the robbery. Guy 
is a kind fellow, but as just as Nemesis. I have 
hastened to England to restore to him his money, to 
appeal to him to have mercy on me, to spare me the 
punishthent to which I have exposed myself.” 

“Oh, my poor husband !” sobbed Hester, throwing 
her arms around his neck. “ My poor, guilty, peni- 
‘tent husband! Let me goto Mr. Tressilian. Let me 
plead to him!” 

‘No; I must bear my own burdens. Your inter- 
vention would but make matters worse. I must 
hover around Tressilian Court till I can see him 
alone.” 

“Why not write to him?” 

“I cannot write as I would plead by word of 
mouth. He may forgive me. He may even take me 
back and give me another chance. Butif he thinks 
me coward enough to senda woman to plead my 
cause, he will punish me to the full extent of the 
law.” 


This story, as the reader knows, if he has followed 
the course of our narrative, was a pure fabrication. 
As the reader also knows, poor Guy Tressilian was 
in Italy, under the protection of noble Olla Rymple, 
and the object of the designing schemes of Jacopo 
Palestro and his wife. Lowder’s tale was, it must be 
acknowledged, quite plausible to one who did not 
know that Lowder himself personated the heir of 
Tressilian Court, and poor Hester was completely de- 
ceived by it. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that you could have done 
anything so base, Jasper,” she said. “But I don’t 
mean to reproach you. The burden of guilt has 
been hard enough for you to bear. I know you were 
not quite yourself when you took Mr. Tressilian’s 
money.” 

“Indeed I was not, Hester !” 

“ What is to be done, Jasper ?” 

“You must go back to Munich, where I will in 
time rejoin you Pa 

“T cannot, dear,” said Hester, firmly. ‘I will not 
leave England until you are out of this dreadful 
peril! I will do anything else you say, but I will 
not desert you. In case the worst happens, and 
Mr. Tressilian orders your arrest, we will fly to- 
gether.” 

Lowder bit his lips fiercely. 

“If you will not leave England,” he said, “you 
must at least leave Gloucester. You can find some 
little retreat somewhere—in Wales, or Ireland, or 
Scotland. Unless you wish to ruin me, or cause me 
untold anxieties, you will not linger in this neigh- 
bourhood. There are plenty of cottages to let in 
every country town. Find one of these and settle 
down in it alone, you and the boy. Give your con- 
fidence to no one, and trust in me, When I can 
come to you I will. Remember that no news is good 
news.” 

“But where shall I go?” asked Hester, timidly. 

**T will go with you. How soon can you be ready 
to start?” 

“Immediately. Oh, I shall be so glad if you can 
go with me!” cried Hester, with a breath of relief. 

“Pack up, then. Get ready, while I go down to 
see when the train starts. I will be back directly.” 

Hester put down her boy and set about her few 
and hasty preparations for departure. Lowder 
strolled downstairs and inquired the hour of depar- 
ture of the mail train for Exeter, vid Bristol and 
Bridgewater, and also that of the train going north. 
Satisfied on these points, and undecided in which 
direction he should take Hester, he went into the 
reading-room of the hotel, and called for writing ma- 
terials. These were supplied him, and he set about 
the task of writing a couple of letters. 

The first of these was addressed to Sir Arthur 
Tressilian, and stated that the writer had found Mrs. 





xiety, and in no fit condition to travel alone. especially 
with a young child. He, the pretended Guy, there- 
fore had offered to escort her to London, and see her 
safely on board the steamer to Boulogne, as she 
dreaded more than all things else the transit through 
London. To this missive Lowder appended the name 
he had assumed—the name of the baronet’s son. 

The letter, though brief, required some time for 
its preparation, as the penmanship must be an accu- 
rate imitation of Guy’s. 

When it was completed and sealed, Lowder drew 
a fresh sheet of paper towards him, and proceeded 
to write to Blanche. 

But at the words “ My darling Blanche ” he paused. 
Could he write to that innocent, trusting girl in the 
language of a lover, with the kisses of his innocent 
young wife still on his lips, with the cooing sound 
of his boy’s voice still echoing in his ears ? 

Could he so wrong two pure and noble women? 

He pushed the paper from him, and leaned his head 
on his hands. He sat alone in an obscure corner, and 
no eye save the All-seeing One was upon him, For 
a long time he sat silent and motionless, but the re- 
sult was as might have been foreseen. His day of 
grace was past, His greed and his passion for Blanche 
overcame his scruples, if he had any. 

He drew the paper back again, and wrote, still in 
imitation of Guy’s handwriting, an impassioned note 
to Blanche, telling her how he loved her, how he 
hated to go from her even for a day or two, and that 
he would not go were it not his duty to befriend and 
look after the worse than widow of “ poor Lowder,” 
who had been his companion, friend, and almost 
brother. He wrote many passionate declarations of 
love, at sight of which his wronged young wife, sob- 
bing and laughing by turns upstairs, would have 
opened her eyes wide with amazement. They did 
not accord well with his injunction to her to be “ sen- 
sible,” and his professed hatred of “ puling senti- 
mentality.” 

The letters finished and sealed, Lowder went out 
and found a messenger to convey them to Tressilian 
Court. 

He then returned to the hotel and mounted the 
stairs, making his way towards his wife’s room. 

“Now to dispose of Hester and the boy,” he 
thought. “She is but a simple child still, and may 
have told the chambermaid that she is going to Wales. 
The train going north starts first, and that decides 
me to goin that direction. I will take her up into 
Northumberland, to the border. I can find some 
cottage for her in the very shadow of the Che. 
viot Hills, and she will be the same as buried 
alive there. Wales is too near to Gloucester and 
Tressilian Court, but she wouldn’t dare come down 
from Northumberland alone. She will live and die 
up in that wild spot, and never suspect that I am 
known under another name than that of Lowder, and 
under that other name I am rich and honoured, and 
the husband, as I soon shall be, of another woman! 
I believe I had a natural genius for villany. Every- 
thing with me succeeds. My very boldness conquers 
fate. All goes well with me.” 

With a jubilant smile he entered his 
chamber. 


wife’s 


; (To be continued.) 





A WHISPER TO HUSBANDS. 


‘*T am tired at the close of the day, ’tis true, but 
I always try to remember that my wife may be as 
tired as myself.” Oh, if all husbands would not 
only think this, but act upon it, how many weary 
women would smile, and feel half their burdens drop 
at once from their shoulders! It is such a little 
thing to recognise this fact by a word, a look, if no 
more. Because a man is “tired,” he need not be 
indifferent orcross. But, alas! when he comes home 
and finds everything prepared for his comfort, he 
too often accepts it as his due, as a matter of course, 
and never thinks of the worrying detail which has 
occupied so much time in bringing it about. He 
never thinks how inexpressibly “‘tired’’ his wife is 
of it all, though she may be too much of a woman to 
shirk it ; or what despair seizes her soul when, after 
having eaten and drank all he is capable of, satisfied 
snores from the corner of the sofa announce the 

usual programme until bedtime; or, lacking this, 
a total silence and absence of mind, which is justas 
discouraging as to results, This is poor encourage- 
ment to a faithful housekeeper, and a very mean 
recognition of her services. 

No wonder the wives of such men get discouraged. 

No wonder they say, as they often do, “ What is life 
worth if my husband only values me as a house- 

keeper; and, worse still, one without a salary ? 

when, afterall my unrecognised services, I have the 

mortification of asking every time I need money as 

if I were a beggar soliciting charity.”’ 

“Tired?” Does he not talk with animation 

enough if a friend drops in? 





Lowder in a state of the utmost nervousness and an- 





gother, you would know this is no fancy picture, 
and I maintain this is wholly wrong on your part. 
If you won't go out with your wives to seck agree- 
able company or relaxation, you are certainly bound 
to be social and agreeable at home—bound by your 
marriage promises; bound by your wife’s perform- 
ing her duty with regard to your food and other 
comforts ; bound by your little children, who see 
their mother’s sad, weary face, and involuntarily 
catch her trick of sighing. You needn't say, after 
reading this, “ She’s right; itis true: Sam Smith 
does just so;” for I don’t mean Sam Smith at all; I 
mean you, my good sir. I want you, for one weck, 
just to try the recipe of a little sociability in your 
own house, to your own wife, over your own meals 
which you aot 


’ 


ble in silence, till she is realy to 


scream with the horrid monotony of it. Le but 
half as agreeable at home as you take pains to be 
abroad, and you would find it as good a little busi- 
ness investment as ever you made. F.F. 





HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DIii? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everlevgh,”’ &c. 
> 
CHAPTER XXIV. 
"Tis strange—but true ; for truth is always stranze— 
Stranger than fiction. Byron. 


THERE was an introduction to the manuscripts Sa- 
laris had left his daughter which deserves particular 
mention here. It was as follows: 

“My DauGurter,—I have a presentiment that my 
enemies are about to deal me some fatal blow, and, 
while taking every reasonable precaution against 
them, Iam impelled in case of the worst to reveal 
to you @ matter of vital importance—namely, tle 
secret of that vast wealth which has been sucha 
wonder and mystery to all who know me. 

“ My father and grandfather lived and died com- 
paratively poor men; but among my father’s papers 
{found one which proved that: neither need have 
done so, but for a strained and almost unnatural feel- 
ing of probity. More than two hundred years ago 
one of my ancestors was a money-lender. Whatever 
the rate of interest might have been that he imposed, 
he was never known, in the slightest respect, to vio- 
late the strict letter of any agreement into which he 
entered, whether written or spoken. So remarkable 
was his reputation in this respect that he was oftener 
spoken of as “The Honest Jew” than in any other 
manner. 

“ One afternoon, as the day was near its close, and 
my ancestor was about to retire from the dingy little 
room he called his office, the boy who received all 
comers first before ushering them in to his master 
announced that a lady wished to see him. 

“‘ My ancestor was about to say that business hours 
were over, and she must come again, when the door 
opened, and the woman glided in. 

‘““My ancestor saw at once, from the grace and 
majesty of her appearance, muffled though she was, 
and veiled, that she was nocommon person. He dis- 
missed the attendant at once, and turned to receive 
the stranger’s commands. 

“She had sunk into a seat, and through her thick 
veil he could see that a pair of wonderfully bright 
and steadfast eyes was studying his countenance. 

“ My ancestor was too accustomed to such scrutiny 
on the part of his customers to be embarrassed by it. 
He therefore waited patiently till the strange lady 
had satisfied herself, and herself spoke, when she 
said, in a voice of indescribable sweetness : 

“* Men call you “ The Honest Jew,” and I am in 
great extremity—so great that I have no choice but to 
trust you, if you will accept what even to you must 
seem a most remarkable and singular deposit.’ 

“ The political troubles and religious persecutions 
in France were at that period driving from that un- 
happy land great numbers of individuals, and my an- 
cestor, in his own mind, decided that his strange visi- 
tor was one of these, 

“She went on, speaking in English, but with a 
French accent : 

“Tam the last but two, yet more helpless than 
myself, of a family once one of the most powerful and 
wealthy in France, Political misfortunes have re- 
duced our numbers to these three, who have become 
by gradual succession heirs of the others. 

‘*** My husband, wearied of living so imperilled an 
existence, conceived the idea of turning all that vast 
wealth of which he had in his turn become the pos- 
sessor into the smallest possible shape. He accord- 
ingly invested it all in diamonds and some other 
precious stones, which he obtained direct through 
various extensive dealers inthem. But he had barely 
accomplished this purpose when the same fatality 
which had destroyed every other male of our family 
before him destroyed himself. He was barely able to 





Now, gentlemen, if you could hear women talk to- 


send me by a trusty hand the secret of his treasure 
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will conquer Hester through her blind love for me, 
or by brute force. She must not be allowed to come 
between me and my fortune. As to Sir Arthur, his 
distrust of my honour and worthiness can amount to 
nothing. I have covered my tracks too well for any- 
thing to be discovered, All I have to fear is that 
Sir Arthur may not deem his ‘son’ good enough for 
Blanche, and forbid the marriage. I must dispose of 
Hester, and hasten my union with Blanche. Of 
course no ghost from my dead past has power to 
conquer my love for, or prevent my marriage to 
Blanche Irby !” - 

He set his teeth together grimly, and rode on, en- 
tering the town of Gloucester, and proceeding directly 
to the “ Crown” hotel. Here he dismounted, ordering 
his horse to be cared for, and inquired for the number 
of Mrs. Hester Lowder’s apartment. 

In answer to his knock a low, sweet, tremulous 
voice bade him enter. 

Ie opened the door and went in. 

The room into which he thus ushered himself 
was a small private sitting-room, with a bedroom 
adjoining. It was simple and comfortable in its ap- 
pointments, its sole luxury being a fire. 

But, simple and plain as it was, it held that which 
would have brightened the humblest hut, or dignified 
the loftiest palace—a picture for which a rich and 
lonely old man might have bartered his bags of gold 
and counted himself the winner. 

This picture comprehended only a little group 
before the fire: a young and girlish mother, her face 
glowing with light and love, and a bright, laughing 
boy on her knee. 

The two were Hester Lowder and her baby son. 

The wronged young wife had returned to her rooms 
at the hotel, changed her mourning garb for a dress 
of pale blue merino, which Lowder had formerly ad- 
mired, and wound a blue ribbon in her hair. With 
her black garments she had discarded her haggard 
looks. She was still anxious and troubled, believing 
her husband to be subject to fits of insanity, but only 
her great joy and relief were apparent in her counte- 
nance, 

As she bent over her frolicsome boy, the simple 
goodness of her gentle, trusting nature gave to her 
features a look which far transcended mere beauty of 
form and colouring. It was the beauty of an honest, 
loving, tender soul. 

Lowder, unseen and unnoticed, regarded the pair 
a moment in silence, then turned the key in the lock. 

The rasping sound aroused the young mother. 
She looked up with a start, gave a little shriek of 
joy, caught up her child in her arms, and sprang to- 
wards Lowder, all bright and glowing. 

“Is it you? Isit really you?” she breathed. “So 
soon, too? I heard your knock and thought it was 
the chambermaid. You were impatient to follow me? 
Oh, my darling! My husband!” 

She laid her head against his breast. Lowder put 
his arm around her waist, and pressed his lips coldly 
to her forehead. There was such an utter lack of 
love or enthusiasm in his caress and manuer that the 
heart of the poor young wife was chilli d. 

* Are you not glad to see me, Jasper?” she asked, 
with a faint mockery of a smile, and a piteous look 
of entreaty. 

“Don’t be foolish, Hester,” returned Lowder, 
coldly. “A woman of your age—you are one-and- 
twenty, are you not ?—ought to have outgrown these 
childish follies cf wanting to be kissed and petted. 
Such things do very well for the honeymoon, but life 
is —— to indulge in them after that spoony 
period. 

The poor wife’s lip quivered. The glow faded 
from her face, and she shivered as if she had been 
struck by a blow. 

“But I—I haven’t seen you for so long, darling,” 
she said, pleadingly. ‘I thought you were dead, and 
I have mourned for you so, Jasper. The light was 
all stricken out of my life. And now I am so glad 
and happy, my soul fairly bubbles over in its joy.” 

“Of course,” said Lowder. “ But you must be 
sensible. If there's anything I hate it’s a puling, 
sickly, sentimental woman.” 

The young wife’s lip trembled piteously. She re- 
membered when her husband had not ouly liked her 
caresses, but had returned them. And now, in the 
very hour of their meeting after a separation that 
might have endured till eternity—and he had meant 
should so endure—her kisses were distasteful, even 
repugnant, to him. 

No wonder her affectionate heart sank in her bosom. 

“Tlove you as well as ever,” declared Lowder, 
“ but men cannot go on kissing and talking love for 
ever. There are things of greater moment in their 
lives than even love, strange as the fact must secm 
to you.’ 

_ His sneering tone jarred on the young wife’s sensi- 
tivo soul. She gently withdrew herself from his arm, 
which was still folded about her, and stood apart with 
her boy clasped to her bosom, 





“He is mad,” she thought, with a vague terror. 
‘* Yes, he is in one of his fits of aberration. But he 
does not look as if he could be violent.” 

Forcing a quivering smile, she said : 

“ Jasper, you haven’t said a word to our boy. Is 
ho not a little beauty ?” 

Lowder turned his glances on his son. The child 
had been born during the happy period when the 
young wedded pair had lived in apartments at 
Munich. He was scarcely three months old when 
the parents separated to better earn a living—the 
father to teach English and to accompany Guy 
Tressilian on his extended tour, and the mother to 
re-engage as governess. The boy had been entrusted 
toa German peasant woman, from whose care his 
mother had withdrawn him, bringing him with her 
to England. 

Having seen go little of his boy, Lowder had al- 
most forgotten his existence. He had regarded the 
child as an expense and encumbrance. The instinct 
of paternal love had never been aroused within 
him. He hated children in general; and his own, 
during the first few weeks of its existence, had 
seemed to him an ugly, ill-natured, crying caricature 
of himself, and the sight of it had been obnoxious to 
him. 

The careless glance he now bestowed upon his son 
was full of indifference. But the little fellow, fat, 
merry, and good-natured, with a fair face, a dimpled 
chin, a roguish smile, and big, astonished, blue eyes, 
cooed softly, and held up his bare white arms to his 
father. 

Lowder took the child from Hester's arms, and 
bore him to the window. 

Hester followed with secret anxiety. 

Standing up by the window, where the dull light 
of the December day fell full upon the face of the 
child, Lowder regarded his son intently. The boy 
continued to coo to him, and he plunged his little 
fat fingers into his father’s moustache, uttering an 
ecstatic cry. 

It might have been the touch of the tiny fingers ; 
it might have been the trusting baby smile; it might 
have been the bold, fearless glance of the blue, in- 
nocent eyes—but whatever it was, something touched 
Lowder’s heart, arousing within him the father’s in- 
stinct. 

He pressed the boy to his bosom, kissing the inno- 
cent brows and the little head covered with tawny 
down, of the same shade as his own hair. 

“My boy!” he said, softly, as the baby figure 
nestled in his bosom. “My poor boy!” 

Hester saw tears gather in her husband’s eyes. 

Coming nearer to him, the young wife clung with 
both hands to his arm, and looked up at bim with a 
tender, whispering love. 

“How baby takes to you!” she said, in a happy 
voice. “See how he loves you, Jasper. That is 
almost love at first sight!” and she laughed tre- 
mulously. “He is but a tiny lover!” 

Jasper Lowder looked alternately upon the faces 
of his wife and child: the one fair, calm, and sweet, 
with a meek yet steadfast look in her eyes, the glow 
of an earnest devotion on every feature; the other 
fair, ruddy, and sweet, with alla baby’s roguish wiles. 

A pang went to his heart. Had he not, perhaps, 
after all, thrown away the rare, precious, and whole- 
some fruit to grasp a Dead Sea apple, which might 
turn to ashes in his grasp? Would it nut have been 
better to have been honest and true to himself, and 
his wife and child than to have usurped the place of 
Guy Tressilian ? 

A strange agitation assailed him. He put the boy 
back in his mother’s arms, and paced the floor with 
hurried step. The longing came to him to give up 
his false position and go away with these two to some 
new country, where he could work for them and build 
up an honourable name for himself. 

This moment was the turning-point of Lowder's 
life. 

Comprehending that a struggle was going on in 
iis soul, the wife watched him silently and prayer- 
fully. The only sound in the room except the quick 
aud heavy tread of the young man was the coving 
voice of the little child. 

‘* Hester,” said her husband at length, hoarsely. 

There was a tenderness in his tone that thrilled 
the young wife. 

= a darling,” she answered, lovingly. “ What 
is it 

Lowder took two or three more turns about the 
room, not answering. 

“JT cannot doit,” he said, mentally. “I cannot 
give up wealth and a great name, and everything, 
simply becauso I made a foolish marriage in my days 
of poverty. It is impossible. I hate poverty; i hate 
privations ; I hate work. I should loathe Hester and 
the boy in a week if I had to work for them. 1 was 
meant for a life of luxury and ease. Now that I have 
ome these I cannot forfeit them for a foolish im- 
pulse.’ 





His features began to harden, and so did his heart. 

“If there is any blame in my abandonment of 
Hester and the boy,” he thought, “it does not 
rest upon me, but upon my father. He abandoned 
mein my boyhood, not even giving me his name. 
He lives to-day, no doubt, rich and honoured, neither 
knowing nor caring if I live. If we ever meet, Mr. 
Devereux, it will not be a pleasaut meeting. I shall 
know your hated face. I have another grievance 
against you, in the misery I am going to inflict on 
Hester. If my father had provided for me, Hester 
might have been a happy wife. But it is too late— 
too late!” 

Averting his face from the two pairs of innocent 
eyes watching it, Lowder quickened his heavy 
tread. 

“ Ah, yes, it is doubly too late,” he said to himself 
as he thought of bright, witching, beautiful Blanche. 
“T have perjured myself already. What matters it 
if I wade a little deeper in the mire of guilt? I love 
Blanche Irby as I never loved Hester Blees. I love 
Blanche, and I shall marry her.” " 

He set his lips together grimly. His mind was 
made up. The die was cast. He would abandon 
Hester and betray poor Blanche, thus sacrificing two 
innocent women to his ambition. 

He turned on Hester a face from which she mo- 
mentarily shrank, as if she saw beneath his features 
his guilty perjured soul. He came towards her, de- 
termined to practise upon her the imposition he had 
already planned, and which he confidently expected 
would remove her from his path. 

She was sitting upon a hair-cloth sofa, her boy, 
still cooing, on her knee. Lowder came and kuelt 
before her on the carpet. 

“Jasper, are you ill?” asked the young wife. 
“You are pale as death.” 

“T am not ill,” answered Lowder. “Only sick at 
heart. Hester, do you love me?”’ 

“Love you? Love you, Jasper? Heaven knows 
I would give my life to make you happy, so well I 
love you,” said the poor young wife, in a passionate 
voice. “Surely, you do not doubt my love, dear?” 

“No, no. Your love is all I have to lean on, 
Hester. Forgive what I said when I came in. I 
am troubled, and that makes me as tetchy and way- 
ward as a cross-grained boy. Hester, I have a con- 
fession to make to you.” 

“A confession ?” echoed Hester, startled. 

“Yes. When you hear it I fear you will cease 
to love me——” 

“No, dear; I shall love you always,” said the 
young wife. ‘“‘My love can excuse any errors of 
yours, but it does not seem to me that you can com- 
mit one. Do uot tell me, Jasper, if you think any- 
thing could make: me love you less. My trust in 
you is perfect.” 

“But I must tell you,” protested the hypocrite, 
whose false story coined for her ears was at his 
tongue’s end, “My ‘insanity’ and ‘fits of aberra- 
tion’ are asham., I am as sane as you are.” 

“Oh, Jasper! Thank Heaven!’ breathed the 
trusting wife. “And you have not been insane at 
all? How could those Tressilians deceive me so? 
The son wrote that you were dead. The father told 
me you were still in Sicily, an idiot. I cannot for- 
give then——” 

“ Listen, Hester. I have more tosay. I have a 
strange story to tell you. I was shipwrecked on 
the Sicilian coast, as Guy Tressilian wrote to you. 
My head struck against a rock, and for a week it 
was doubtful if I could recover. On the day after 
the accident Guy Tressilian set out for Eng- 
land——” 

“ And left you alone, sick, among strangers! How 
cruel! You would not have been so heartless if he 
had been the victim of the accident, Jasper.” 

Lowder winced. 

** As soon as I was restored to my senses and able 
to travel—and that was not till the other day, for 
my strength came back slowly—I came to England. 
I arrived in the neighbourhood of Tressilian Court 
this very morning. Last night I slept at Ardleigh. 
Neither Sir Arthur nor his son knew that I was ia 
England. I tried to see Guy Tressilian after you 
left the Court, and after I saw you, but he had not 
yet come in from his ride, and my impatience to see 
you and baby prevented my waiting for him.” 

“ But I don’t see why you didn’t come directly to 
me, instead of to this baronet’s son, who abandoned 
you to the care of strangers in your illuess, Jasper. 
There seems some mystery ——” 

“ You are right. There is a mystery, and I must 
explain it to you. How can I tell you, Hester? In 
the storm on the awful night of the shipwreck, I 
thought that Guy would drowned. Strangely 
enough, I had no fears for myself. I seemed to 
know that I should be cast ashore alive. In the ver, 
height of the storm, after Guy had been struc 
senseless by a@ falling spar or block, I robbed 
him—” 
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Hester interrupted the hypocrite by an exclama- 
tion of amazement. 

“It istrue. It was a base, dastardly act, but I did 
it for your sake and baby’s. I stole nearly all his 
money, but a little in a side pocket escaped my notice. 
I thiuk he had a few drafts, which I dared not 
touch. I had hardly finished my crime when I en- 
countered the eyes of one of the seamen fixed on 
me. He had witnessed the robbery. The next mo- 
ment came the wreck. We were cast ashore and 
rescued by Sicilian peasants. Guy remained with 
me till the next morning. Finding his drafts safe, 
he supposed his money had been torn by the waves 
or by the rocks from his pocket. Leaving me in 
good hands, he hastened home to his friends, never 
once suspecting that I had basely robbed him.” 

“Oh, Jasper!” moaned the unhappy wife, believing 
every word of this plausible tale. 

“ The doctor succeeded in curing my injury, and I 
began to recover. No one had disturbed my stolen 
gains. But the seaman who had seen me rob Guy 
had also been cast ashore, and was also ill. He also 
recovered, and the day before I left Sicily he wrote 
to Guy Tressilian telling him of the robbery. Guy 
is a kind fellow, but as just as Nemesis. I have 
hastened to England to restore to him his money, to 
appeal to him to have mercy on me, to spare me the 
punishment to which I have exposed myself.” 

“Oh, my poor husband !” sobbed Hester, throwing 
her arms around his neck. “ My poor, guilty, peni- 
tent husband! Let me goto Mr. Tressilian. Let me 
plead to him!” 

‘No; I must bear my own burdens. Your inter- 
vention would but make matters worse. I must 
hover around Tressilian Court till I can see him 
alone.” 

“Why not write to him?” 

“I cannot write as I would plead by word of 
mouth. He may forgive me. He may even take me 
back and give me another chance. But if he thinks 
me coward enough to senda woman to plead my 
cause, he will punish me to the full extent of the 
law.” 

This story, as the reader knows, if he has followed 
the course of our narrative, was a pure fabrication. 
As the reader also knows, pour Guy Tressilian was 
in Italy, under the protection of noble Olla Rymple, 
and the object of the designing schemes of Jacopo 
Palestro and his wife. Lowder’s tale was, it must be 
acknowledged, quite plausible to one who did not 
know that Lowder himself personated the heir of 
Tressilian Court, and poor Hester was completely de- 
ceived by it. 

“Tt doesn’t seem possible that you could have done 
anything so base, Jasper,” she said. “ But I don’t 
mean to reproach you. The burden of guilt has 
been hard enough for you to bear. I know you were 
not quite yourself when you took Mr. Tressilian’s 
money.” 

“Indeed I was not, Hester!” 

“ What is to be done, Jasper ?” 

“You must go back to Munich, where I will in 
time rejoin you——” 

“T cannot, dear,” said Hester, firmly. ‘I will not 
leave England until you are out of this dreadful 
peril! I will do anything else you say, but I will 
not desert you. In case the worst happens, and 
Mr. Tressilian orders your arrest, we will fly to- 
gether.” 

Lowder bit his lips fiercely. 

“If you will not leave England,” he said, “you 
must at least leave Gloucester. You can find some 
little retreat somewhere—in Wales, or Ireland, or 
Scotland. Unless you wish to ruin me, or cause me 
untold anxieties, you will not linger in this neigh- 
bourhood. There are plenty of cottages to let in 
every country town. Find one of these and settle 
down in it alone, you and the boy. Give your con- 
fidence to no one, and trust in me. When I can 
come to you I will. Remember that no news is good 
news.” 

“But where shall I go?” asked Hester, timidly. 

‘*T will go with you. How soon can you be ready 
to start?” 

“Immediately. Oh, I shall be so glad if you can 
go with me!” cried Hester, with a breath of relief. 

“Pack up, then. Get ready, while I go down to 
see when the train starts. I will be back directly.” 

Hester put down her boy and set about her few 
and hasty preparations for departure. Lowder 
strolled downstairs and inquired the hour of depar- 
ture of the mail train for Exeter, vid Bristol and 
Bridgewater, and also that of the train going north. 
Satisfied on these points, and undecided in which 
direction he should take Hester, he went into the 
reading-room of the hotel, and called for writing ma- 
terials. These were supplied him, and he set about 
the task of writing a couple of letters. 

The first of these was addressed to Sir Arthur 
Tressilian, and stated that the writer had found Mrs. 
Lowder in a state of the utmost nervousness and an- 


xiety, and in no fit condition to travel alone, especially 
with a young child. He, the pretended Guy, there- 
fore had offered to escort her to London, and see her 
safely on board the steamer to Boulogne, as she 
dreaded more than all things else the transit through 
London. To this missive Lowder appended the name 
he had assumed—the name of the baronet’s son. 

The letter, though brief, required some time for 
its preparation, as the penmanship must be an accu- 
rate imitation of Guy’s. 

When it was completed and sealed, Lowder drew 
a fresh sheet of paper towards him, and proceeded 
to write to Blanche. 

But at the words “ My darling Blanche ” he paused. 
Could he write to that innocent, trusting girl in the 
language of a lover, with the kisses of his innocent 
young wife still on his lips, with the cooing sound 
of his boy’s voice still echoing in his ears ? 

Could he so wrong two pure and noble women? 

He pushed the paper from him, and leaned his head 
on his hands. He sat alone in an obscure corner, and 
no eye save the All-seeing One was upon him, For 
a long time he sat silent and motionless, but the re- 
sult was as might have been foreseen. His day of 
grace was past. His greed and his passion for Blanche 
overcame his scruples, if he had any. 

He drew the paper back again, and wrote, still in 
imitation of Guy’s handwriting, an impassioned note 
to Blanche, telling her how he loved her, how he 
hated to go from her even for a day or two, and that 
he would not go were it not his duty to befriend and 
look after the worse than widow of “ poor Lowder,” 
who had been his companion, friend, and almost 
brother. He wrote many passionate declarations of 
love, at sight of which his wronged young wife, sob- 
bing and laughing by turns upstairs, would have 
opened her eyes wide with amazement. They did 
not accord well with his injunction to her to be “ sen- 
sible,” and his professed hatred of “ puling senti- 
mentality.” 

The letters finished and sealed, Lowder went out 
and found a messenger to convey them to Tressilian 
Court. 

He then returned to the hotel and mounted the 
stairs, making his way towards his wife’s room. 

“Now to dispose of Hester and the boy,” he 
thought. “She is but a simple child still, and may 
have told the chambermaid that she is going to Wales. 
The train going north starts first, and that decides 
me to go in that direction. I will take her up into 
Northumberland, to the border. I can find some 
cottage for her in the very shadow of the Che. 
viot Hills, and she will be the same as buried 
alive there. Wales is too near to Gloucester and 
Tressilian Court, but she wouldn’t dare come down 
from Northumberland alone. She will live and die 
up in that wild spot, and never suspect that I am 
known under another name than that of Lowder, and 
under that other name [ am rich and honoured, and 
the husband, as I soon shall be, of another woman! 
I believe I had a natural genius for villany. Every- 
thing with me succeeds. My very boldness conquers 
fate. All goes well with me.” 

With a jubilant smile he entered his wife’s 
chamber. 

, (To be continued.) 





A WHISPER TO HUSBANDS. 


‘“*T am tired at the close of the day, ’tis true, but 
I always try to remember that my wife may be as 
tired as myself.” Oh, if all husbands would not 
only think this, but act upon it, how many weary 
women would smile, and feel half their burdens drop 
at once from their shoulders! It is such a little 
thing to recognise this fact by a word, a look, if no 
more. Because a man is “tired,” he need not be 
indifferent orcross. But, alas! when he comes home 
and finds everything peveene’ for his comfort, he 
too often accepts it as his due, as a matter of course, 
and never thinks of the worrying detail which has 
occupied so much time in bringing it about. He 
never thinks how inexpressibly ‘‘tired’’ his wife is 
of it all, though she may be too much of a woman to 
shirk it ; or what despair seizes her soul when, after 
having eaten and drank all he is capable of, satisfied 
snores from the corner of the sofa announce the 
usual programme until bedtime ; or, lacking this, 
a total silence and absence of mind, which is justas 
discouraging as to results, This is poor encourage- 
ment to a faithful housekeeper, and a very mean 
recognition of her services. 
No wonder the wives of such men get discouraged. 
No wonder they say, as they often do, ‘‘ What is life 
worth if my husband only values me as a house- 
keeper; and, worse still, one without a salary ? 
when, after all my unrecognised services, I have the 
mortification of asking every time I need money as 
if I were a beggar soliciting charity.”’ 

“Tired?” Does he not talk with animation 
enough if a friend drops in? 








gether, you would know this is no fancy picture, 
and I maintain this is wholly wrong on your part. 
If you won't go out with your wives to seck agree- 
able company or relaxation, you are certainly bound 
to be social and agreeable at home—bound by your 
marriage promises ; bound by your wife’s perform- 
ing her duty with regard to your food and other 
comforts ; bound by your little children, who see 
their mother’s sad, weary face, and involuntarily 
catch her trick of sighing. You needn’t say, after 
reading this, “ She’s right; itis true: Sam Smith 
does just so ;” for I don’t mean Sam Smith at all; I 
mean you, my good sir. I want you, for one weck, 
just to try the recipe of a little sociability in your 


own house, to your own wife, over your own incals, 
which you gobble in silence, till she is ready to 
scream with the horrid monotony of it. Le but 
half as agreeable at home as you take pains to be 
abroad, and you would find it as good a little busi- 
ness investment as ever you made. F. I. 





HOW DID LADY NEVILLE DI? 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ; 
“The Unloved Wife,” “ The Curse of Everlergh,”’ &c. 
—_—_¥~»p——— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

"Tis strange—but true ; for truth is always stranze— 

Stranger than fiction. Byron. 

THERE was an introduction to the manuscripts Sa- 
laris had left his daughter which deserves particular 
mention here. It was as Téllows: 

‘“*My DauGurEr,—I have a presentiment that my 
enemies are about to deal me some fatal blow, and, 
while taking every reasonable precaution against 
them, Iam impelled in case of the worst to reveal 
to you # matter of vital importance—namely, tle 
secret of that vast wealth which has been sucha 
wonder and mystery to all who know me. 

“ My father and grandfather lived and died com- 
paratively poor men; but among my father’s papers 
{found one which proved that: neither need have 
done so, but for a strained and almost unnatural feel- 
ing of probity. More than two hundred years ago 
one of my ancestors was a money-lender. Whatever 
the rate of interest might have been that he imposed, 
he was never known, in the slightest respect, to vio- 
late the strict letter of any agreement into which he 
entered, whether written or spoken. So remarkable 
was his reputation in this respect that he was oftener 
spoken of as “The Honest Jew” than in any other 
manner. 

“ One afternoon, as the day was near its close, and 
my ancestor was about to retire from the dingy little 
room he called his office, the boy who received all 
comers first before ushering them in to his master 
announced that a lady wished to see him. 

“ My ancestor was about to say that business hours 
were over, and she must come again, when the door 
opened, and the woman glided in. 

“ My ancestor saw at once, from the grace and 
majesty of her appearance, muffled though she was, 
and veiled, that she was nocommon person. He dis- 
missed the attendant at once, and turned to receive 
the stranger’s commands, 

“She had sunk into a seat, and through her thick 
veil he could see that a pair of wonderfully bright 
and steadfast eyes was studying his countenance. 

“ My ancestor was too accustomed to such scrutiny 
on the part of his customers to be embarrassed by it. 
He therefore waited patiently till the strange lady 
had satisfied herself, and herself spoke, when she 
said, in a voice of indescribable sweetness : 

“Men call you “ The Honest Jew,” and I am in 
great extremity—so great that I have no choice but to 
trust you, if you will accept what even to you must 
seem @ most remarkable and singular deposit.’ 

“ The political troubles and religious persecutions 
in France were at that period driving from that un- 
happy land great numbers of individuals, and my an- 
cestor, in his own mind, decided that his strange visi- 
tor was one of these, 

“She went on, speaking in English, but with a 
French accent : 

“*Tam the last but two, yet more helpless than 
myself, of a family once one of the most powerful and 
wealthy in France, Political misfortunes have re- 
duced our numbers to these three, who have become 
by gradual succession heirs of the others. 

‘** My husband, wearied of living so imperilled an 

existence, conceived the idea of turning all that vast 

wealth of which he had in his turn become the pos- 
sessor into the smallest possible shape. He accord- 

ingly invested it all in diamonds and some other 

precious stones, which he obtained direct through 

various extensive dealers inthem. But he had barely 

accomplished this purpose when the same fatality 

which had destroyed every other male of our family 

before him destroyed himself. He was barely able to 





Now, gentlemen, if you could hear women talk to- 


send me by a trusty hand the secret of his treasure 
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and bid me fly with our two children. I succeeded 
in making my escape with my little boy and girland 
the casket which contained our wealth. But I have 
every reason to believe that 1 am pursued even here, 
that spies hover about my steps constantly. I have 
. conviction tat my hus\and’s secret has somehow 
been betrayed, and that it is his diamonds these peo- 
ple think to secure by pursuing me. Certainly, if I, 
a weak woman, fell into their hands, with so magni- 
ficent a treasurein my possession, the lives of myself 
and children would without doubt be sacrificed that 
they miglt secure that treasure. I have, therefore, 
in my extremity brought these diamonds to you for 
safe keeping, and I ask you, in the name of Heaven, 
to take charge of them till such time as I may in 
safety reclaim them of you for myself and children.’ 

“My ancestor had listened with respect but some 
inward incredulity to this singular story and appeal. 
He thought the woman was probably some unfortu- 
nate whom trouble had crazed. 

“But when his strange visitor produced from be- 
neath the large black mantle she wore a carved oval 
box of some size, and, depositing it with difficulty 
upon the counter before him, proceeded to unlock it 
with a silver key which hung from her neck, he could 
restrain his curiosity no longer. 

“Even he, stoical and accustomed as he was to 
look upon brilliants, grew pale with emotion at the 
sight which burst upon him with the lifting of the 
lid. 

“That first primitive flash and dazzle almost 
blinded him. He went and locked the door of com- 
munication with the outer office with a shaking hand, 
stern old usurer as he was. 

“It would have ‘been impossible to come near a 
just estimate of the value of this extraordinary trea- 
sure, for the contents of the box were indeed dia- 
monds, but my ancestor knew at a glance that what he 
was beholding must-represent millions. There were 
afew immense and nearly priceless diamonds, and 
several large rubies and emeralds; but the majority 
of the stones were of ‘a smaller and more marketable 
size. Most of them ‘were unset, a portion were ouly 
partially cut. 

“It was some moments before my ancestor could 
remove his eyes from ‘the contemplation of so marvel- 
lous a sight. 

“ As he did so he sighed heavily like a man throw- 
ing off a heavy weight, and discovered that his mys- 
terious visitor was watching him with the same dark, 
penetrating glance with which she had at first ob- 
served him. 

“ Her veil was now lifted, and revealed a counte- 
nance of as much sagacity as beauty—a face of remark- 
able sadness and firmness combined. 

“*Thou fearest the temptation of such a trust?’ 
she asked, in a voice of piercing sweetness. 

“My ancestor smiled as he extended his hand 
and respectfully closed the casket. Then, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, which expressed volumes, he 
pushed it towards her. 

“* You will not.refuse?’ she exclaimed, in dismay, 

“* Nay, if my lady trusts me. She must be herown 
judge,’ he answered. 

“*] have no choiee,’ she said, sadly; ‘I must 
trust you, or succumb to my enemies.’ 

“ Her voice, so full of entreaty and despair, touched 
even the heart of my ancestor, accustomed as he was 
to every sort of appeal. 

““* What security could I give you that you would 
accept?’ he asked. 

“*T havethought of that,’ the lady answered. ‘ You 
will give me your written acknowledgment that you 
have received this casket of precious stones.as a de- 
posit from me—that is all. I am obliged to trast you, 
and whether I do so more or less what does it mat- 
ter? Something warns me that my own days are 
numbered ; and, in order that you may recognise any 
future honest claimant of this casket beyond a doubt, 
behold this ring.’ 

“She displayed a hand of ivory whiteness, and, re- 
moving from one symmetrical finger a ring appa- 
rently of massive gold, richly chased, she caused it to 
open and disclose an inner ring, which she removed 
and gave to him. This inner ring was composed of 
small but exceedingly brilliant rubies, linked together 
by tiny clasps. She showed him how this ring of 
rubies precisely fitted within ‘the other, and directed 
that he should retain that, while she kept the gold 
one. Thus, whoever bri ught him the gold ring, he 
might know come from her, if -the ruby ring fitted 
the hollow in the ring brought. 

“ My ancestor pondered a moment, then he opened 
the casket, put the ruby ring within it, and, taking 
from an inuer drawer a piece of paper fine and strong 
as silk, he wrote upon it an acknowledgment of the 
receipt of the casket, signed it and passed it to his 
Visitor, saying : 

“* You will*find, if I am not mistaken, that you can 
conceal this receipt in the hollow of your ring, and 


even should it be discoveréi, it is written witha sym- 





pathetic ink, which will have to be exposed to heat 
to make it visible. Should you by any accident lose 
the receipt, or it be stolen from you, if you still have 
the ring, the conditions remain the same. You will 
receive your diamonds upon presentation of the ring. 
The receipt cannot alone claim the casket, as I 
have worded it, but the riag cau, with or without the 
receipt.’ 

“ The lady took the receipt, and, folding it as di- 
rected, easily concealed it in-her ring. Then she 
stood some moments wistfully regarding him, whilo 
he deposited the precious casket ina safe in the ofiice, 
temporarily. 

“ Finally she extended ther hand. 

“*Heaven reward you,.as you are faitlful to the 
trust,’ she said, solemnly ; ‘something tells me, it will 
not be myself who shall claim from you this treasure.’ 

“Sho quitted the:room as she had come, with her 
mantle well wrapped about her, her veil close drawn. 

** Next morning all London rang with the-account 
of the mysterious murder of a lady of beauty and birth, 
a French exile. She had been smothered in her bed 
at her hotel. Something induced m: tor to 
make an attempt to see the body. Hesueceeded, and 
recognised the beautiful depositress of the casket of 
diamonds. The rishly chased gold ring was gone 
from her finger, and, keeping-his own counsel there- 
fore, he returned home:to wait for that claimant of 
the casket who he doubted not would ultimately pre- 
sent himself or herself. 

“ But no such claimant ever came. The secret and 
the treasure were handed down from futher to son, 
and thongh the family [ell into poverty ‘the coutents 
of the casket were never eneroached ‘upon, aud sel- 
dom alluded to, so that even | never ‘kuow-of it till 
its existence was revealed to me @mong the private 
papers of my father, who died very suddenly, while 
1 was yet too-young to have had this singular and im- 
portant.secret coufided to me. 

“At my mother’s death I had for my imheritance 
only her jewel box and a yellow paper which recorded 
the existence of a treasure so fabulous that I smiled at 
the idea of there being such a thing. 

“The jewel box was empty,'but it had been a very 
elegant affair in its day, aud, as@ reminiscence of my 
mother, I retained it, and used it to keep valuable 
papers in. 

“One day I dropped this box. The same thing 
had happened bvfore, but this time ahidden spring was 
struck, a secret compartment disclosed, and there 
rolled out upon the floor something of whose ex- 
istence I have every reason to suppose my mother 
was entirely ignoraut. It was a massive, seemingly 
solid gold ring, exquisitely chased. 

“The coincidence struck me, but not as anything 
serious, still I perceived from its weight that the ring 
must be hollow. 

“In short, I found inside the ring the very receipt 
spoken of in the record left me by wy fatier, which, 
upon being exposed to the heat, brought eut in plainly 
written characters the acknowledgnrent, signed wiih 
my ancestor's name, of the receipt of t!e casketanove 
than two hundred years before. Could it be, I won- 
dered, that my mother, who was of French descent, 
was really a descendant of the mysterious Lady of 
the Casket of Diamonds? ‘The jewel box was an 
heirloom, I knew. 

“ If this were so, I reasoned, it would look like a 
strange and wonderful Providence indeed that such 
great wealth should at last fall legally to a member 
. a family which had guarded it so long and faith- 

ully. 

“Ino longer looked upon the existence of that 
wonderful treasure as the chimera of a diseased brain. 

“ T sought and found it, its contents untouched, in 
the secure concealment in which it had so long been 
bestowed, and the secret of which my father had left 
me. I took possession of it as the rightful heir, and 
have, at various times, as necessity arose, disposed of 
some of the diamonds and invested the proceeds. 

“ But having, as I have said, for some time been the 
prey of a presentiment that my enemies are preparing 
a desperate blow for me, I have coneluded to leave 
two-thirds of the diamonds, which are what remain in 
the casket, for the use of my daughter, in whose hands 
I thus place the most powerful engine I know of to 
use cither to avenge me if I am slain.or to rescue me 
should I live in the toils of my foes, 

“I furthermore wish to wara you, Audrey, that if 
I am attacked, your husband will very possibly be 
the next victim, and I desire you to use this wealth 
in any manner that may seem to you best to securo 
either his safety or my own. My will, which leaves 
to you all my apparent property—that is, whatis not 
represented by the casket of diamonds, is in the same 
hands which will give you this. But I bestow upon 
you the secret of this concealed treasure, lest you may 
not be able to avail yourself of the outside werlth, or 
lest it may not be enough. You will learn where the 
silver casket is concealed by examining the ring 





| that was my last gift to you, which you have doubt- 





less guessed before now was the eame found in tho 
secret drawer of my mother's jewel box. 

“Courage now, my Audrey. Yours is an organi- 
sation that unites audacity to wonderful intuitive 
faculties, and even moderate power becomes ‘invin- 
cible under the spur of unrelenting determination.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
Stay not upon the order of ing, 
But, goat paca ow. ot * aacheth. 

Naturatty Lady Audrey’s Grst movement after 
concluding the reading of the revelation made to her 
by that father who only made himself known in such 
an extremity as this—naturally her first movement 
was to exauine the ring of which he \ 

Her face was very pale, and her lips trembled, as 
she removed it from her hand and carefully passed ‘her 
fingers over it in every direction. 

“I do not find any spring,” she said to herself; 
“perhaps Zeno has made a jest of me, after all.” 

The next’ moment, pressing the curiously carved 
ring between both her little hands, she felt something 
give way. She had found the spring, and—yes, 
there was a hollow,-and in it tiny folded paper. 

At sight of it her long-pent-up emotion found vent 
in a-burst of passionate weeping. 

Falling upou her knees beside the velvet chair in 
which she oe sitting, she —- es ring and 

r again an in to her'trembling lips. 

vee Oh, Heaven,” she prayed, ‘thou knowest whether 
the causo, I, a frail and foolish girl, am about to wnder- 
take, be a rash one. Thou alone caust preserve me 
through all the perils and diflivulties of my undertak- 
ing. Bring me to @ prosperous endiug, for the sake of 
those parents whom I have dared to judge, for the 
sake of that adored husband whom I helped to betray 
into the wicked suares of ourusutual enemies.” 

When she rose to ber'feet her countenauce beamed 
with beauty and resolution. She opened, and read 
the little paper she had found in her ring. After 
perusing it carefully twice over, shereplaced it in the 
ring, and put that back upon ‘her finger. Her eyes 
shone with ardour. 

“I did wrong to promise Zeno to meet him in a 
week—I should have said to-morrow,” she mur- 
mured, clasping her hands. “I cannot live a week 
longer face to face with these wretches.” 

She went to the door of the ante-room noiselessly, 
and opened it suddenly. The swift rustle of a 
woman’s garments told her some one had been there, 
though she saw no one. 

‘It is Madame Revere or Felice, doubtless,” she 
said, with a scornful smile, reclosing the door and 
locking it. 

Then she went to a window and looked out. The 
night was dark, and a low wind sighed through the 
trees in the garden. 

“So much the better,” thought Lady Audrey, and, 
hastening to throw over her white robe a long dark 
cloak, she opened a little glass door which led to the 
garden, and went out, 

“'Portunately I have a key to the door of the 
passage to the study,” she said to herself as she 
picked her way through the darkuess, only running 
against a huge marble vase of ereeping plauts, and 
stopping a moment beside a fountain in tho midst of 
a group of statuary to listen. 

The house was silent and dark upon this side, ex- 
cept her own apartments, and she resumed her way 
swiftly. 

To her surprise she found the door she sought un- 
locked, and, upon entering the passage, the sound of 
voices in subdued conversation reaclied her ear. 

She advanced noiselessly, and.in some curiosity, 
and soon perceived that, late‘as it was, there was a 
light in the library, which adjoined'the-study. 

After an instaut's hesitation, in which she had re- 
cognised the voice of Olaude Revere, she entered the 
study, the door of which, swinging on well-oiled 
hinges, opened and shut without sound. 

Light came from the library through a circle of 
ground-glass above the foldiug-doors ‘between the 
study and the library—closed, to be sure, but inter- 
posing a mere wooden partition between her and who- 
ever was in the library. 

Lady Audrey did not dare to move, lest the rustle 
of her dress should betray her—the more so that she 
heard Lord Neville utter her own name ina voice 
of some excitement. 

“Lady Audrey Saville will be my wife in another 
month,” he said, “if all goasThope. The divorce 
is upon the point of being granted. ‘The day she be- 
comes Lady Neville I assign to the band the entire 
property of Salaris. I'think that should be sufficient ; 
it is an immenso property.” 

“Really this is an astounding piece of news,” 
thought Lady Audrey, 

“Tt is not enough,” answered a voice which was 
strange to Lady Audrey. “No one ‘kuows better 
than yon, Mr. Revere, the terms upon which mem- 
bers of the ‘T'welve are received.” 
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“You will be good enough not to address me as 
Mr. Revere, at all events,” said Claude, angrily. 

“I merely wished to remind you of all that you 
ewe to the Twelve,” was the tranquil reply. 

“The Twelve!” repeated my lady, under her 
Lreath. “It was for being captain of a band of rob- 
bers called the Twelve my poor Angus suffered. Oh! 
Heaven grant that I may not miss a word of this pre- 
cious conference !” 

“T am not likely to forget,” responded Olande, 
with some bitterness. “One would think you em 
pected me to support the entire band in xeturn for 
having been made Lord Neville.” 

“They who have mado can unmake,” gaidithe cold 
voice. 

“T don’t know about that,” said his Jorighip, iinso- 
fently. “ With Salaris and his wife mundergronnd, 
aud my noble cousin turned felon, I. dou't iknow how 
you would goto work.” 

At mention of Salarisand his wife Lady Andrey 


elt herself turn 
“ Salaris and his wife ;” Claude's com- 
panion answered, ina#aore dey tone than before. 
Lady ‘s heast beatagain, this time.so loud 


it seemed to almost drowmthe voicesiin the jibrary. 

“ Not dead !” ejacuiiated Claude, inan incredulous 
tone. “ You taldgne: they were.” 

“ Yes, by order af band, who . 
you were watching am rtunity to wit 
us,” the other said Saati but terriblewaiee. “But 
for the pr youurepresent, and half.of which be- 
longs tothe I'welwe much more honestly #han the 
whole of it does to you, your life might pay’the for- 


feit of the distrust your.conduet has inspixef in the | 
wiletion, 


band towards you. Salatisand his ready 
to accept any terms weaay impose, if we will set 
them at liberty. By theowag, you are the only mem- 
ber of ithe ‘TwelvethatediherBalaris on his wiieoesid 
swear to positively. Both wwere.cancedied in the 
council-chamber the: in which you, unmasked, 
renewed your oaths resence of ys all.” 

“ Infamous!” 

“ Bo careful!” said the other, stertly.. “"Youstand 
upon the crater of a volcano, Claude Revere. Every 
movement you make is watched with suspicion, and 
at the first real symptom of treachery, you are lost!” 

There was a silence of some moments, then the 
voice of Claude was heard, in hoarse accents : 

“T should gain nothing by treachery, and I am in- 
capable of it, you must know.” 

At this moment, Lady Audrey, weary with remain- 
ing so long in one position, moved involuntarily, and 
her hand, still upon the knob of the door, caused-the 
latch to click. 

“There is some one in the next room!” exclaimed 
Lord Neville and his companion together, and they 
sprang to the folding-doors simultaneously. 

“Tam lost!” thought Lady Audrey. 

The folding-doors did not, however, yield. They 
were bolted upon Lady Audrey’s side. 

* Villain,” she heard Claude’s companion say, “ you 
have concealed some one in here to spy upon me. Do 
you know how spies are always punished?” : 

“With death,” thought Lady Audrey asa deape- 
rate hand shook the door almost from its fastenings, 

Fortunately, in spite of her fright, she had the self. 
possession to remember what had brought her here, 
She ran to one of the large carved pillars, which 
stood at each angle of the room, and, passing a finger 
rapidly along the scro!l-work till she found three tiny 
knobs, she pressed with all her strength upon the 
central one. 

Half the pillar instantly revolved, disclosing an 
aperture larve enough to admit a large man. Trem- 
bling with haste, Audrey darted within, and the open- 
ing closed of itself without a sound, just as the fold- 
ing-doors between the library and study were burst 
open. 

F830 immediately, indeed, did the entrance of Lord 
Neville and his mysterious companion follow upon 
her exit that Lady Audrey at first imagined they 
must have seen her. 

But she discovered by their first words that such 
was not the case. 

“ There is no one here, you see,” said Lord Neville, 
triumphantly. 

**T see there is no one here now,” was the reply ; 
then the door ‘into the passage was opeued, and 
Lord Neville and the other ran out. 

Lady Audrey smote her little palms together noise- 
lessly and laughed softly. 

The daring and seeming peril of lier position in- 
toxicated her with a sort of pleasure, sacs As she had | 
not experienced since sbe left ber Scottish hills, 

“ Ab, here they come again,” she thought as steps 
sounded near. 

The stranger’s voice was heard first. 

“T cannot understand it,” he said. “I could 
swear [ heard some one move in this room, yet we 
heard no one go out, and the garden wall is highand 


that j 


versed for some time in tones inaudible to Audrey, 


garden, and Lord Neville retired to some other quar- 
ter of the house. 


heart throbbing fast, slowly descended. 
stone in squares of red and white alternately. 


rare vintage would have favoured the idea to any 


merely a whim of the eccentric Salaris to conceal 
this wine here, 


right hand foot of the stairs, ten to the right, and 
then five to the left, Lady Audrey tried that brick, 
and found she could remove it. 

There appeared a cavity of some size, which 
seemed at first quite empty, but, fearlessly inserting 
her slender white’ hand and delicate arm, Lady 
Audrey, with compressed lips, drew forth a casket of 
sume white wood, like ivory, beautifully wrought, but 
time-stained to a dull yellow. 

The key was in the lock, but before she opened 
it, Audrey, letting the casket lie upon her lap, lifted 
solemn eyes and clasped hands to Heaven during some 
moments. 

Shethen opened the-casket. Only a woman could 
comprehend ‘the dumbwaptureavith which she gazed 
upon the glittering contents, tatremainedas Salaris's 
communication had led her tu «xpect. The glories .f 
this wonderful casket asiit were transformed the wary 
vault with —_ nee pre 

Selecting the ruby , of which mention ‘hasbeen 
made, she placed it upon her finger, begide:the other 
which had once contained it. 

After much reflection she concluded to leave the 
greater portion of the contents of the casket where 
she had found thom. She accordingly removed a 
small part of the diamonds, securing them in a 
chamois-skin riding-glove she had brought for the 
purpose, returned the casket to its concealment, and 
replaced the brick as she had found it. Sbe re- 
mounted the stairs, then to the study, and returned 
to her own apartments as she had come. 

On the way, however, most un‘ortunate thing 
happened. Lord Neville, upon quitting the library, 
had been unable to feel at ease, and accordingly had 
set Felice to watch the garden door of the passage 
which led to the study. 

She was hiding among the bushes as Lady Audrey 
came out. By this time the moon was rising, and 
she recognised her, but with an involuntary exclama- 
tion of surprise and dismay that reached Lady Au- 
drey’s quick ear, low'as it was uttered. Lady Audrey 
hesitated a single instant; but to a mind like hers 
the pangs of uncertainty were worse than anything, 
and a thrill of fear crossed her lest the mysterious 
man who had been inthe library with Lord Neville 
might have lain in wait for her all this time. 

She sprang towards the bushes which concealed 
the waiting-maid. 

It was too late to flee, Felice rose and-faced her. 

Lady Audrey smiled scornfully.. Felice looked yn- 
easy. 

“How long have you been a spy upon me, Felice, 
and how much do they pay you to watch me ?” asked 
Lady Audrey. 

Felice eould but notice how changed she was from, 
her old listlessness. 

‘\T—I was not watehing you,” stammored Folice, 
“Oh! You were doubtless waiking out for your 
health? Was it not tliat2” said Lady Audrey, satiti- 
cally. 

“T was walking in the garden, yes,” said Felice, 
boldly; “and when I saw you I thought you were a 
robber, so I hid in the bushes.” 

Lady Audrey could not forbear laughing at the 
cool impudence of this reply, angry as she was. 
She said no more, but hastened to her own’ apart- 
ments. 

Felice sought Lord Neville in a furious state of 
fear and anger—fear lest Lady Audrey had disco- 
vered all of that abomiuable,conspiracy in which she 
bad borne a part, and anger at the open contempt 
Lady Audrey had shown her aud her excnses. 

Lord Neville had not retired, but had thrown him- 
self dressed upon a sofa. 

His surprise aud consternation at Felice’s report 
were even greater than the waiting-maid’s 

“You and my mo——” He stopped with anangry 
movement. “ You and Madame Revere should have 





the gate fast.” 


prevented this. The consequences may be something 





Then both passed into the library, where they con- 


after which the stranger departed by way of the 


The moment had arrived for Lady Audrey to test 
the reality of the existence of the casket of diamonds. 
Behind her was a narrow spiral staircase, and in a 
miche at her right hand she found, as the paper in 
her ring had told her she would, a tiny lamp and 
matches. She lighted the lamp, and, with her young 


After a somewhat lengthy descent, she found her- 
self in what seemed a cireular vault, paved with some 


All the cellars under this house were paved in like 
manner, and a couple of dozen wine-casks of a very 


accidental discoverer of the secret vault of it being 


_ Counting the squares of red and white from the 


very serious for all of us. Go at once to Madame 
Revere, and say that I must see her directly.” 

“Madame has retired,” said Felice. 

**No matter, I must see her.’’ 

As Felice departed he dropped his head upon his 
hands in anxious thought. 

“Could Lady Audrey have been in the study by 
design? and how much did she hear?” was what he 
was pondering. 

At the same moment Lady Audrey was saying to 
herself : 

“If Felice tells Lord Neville where she saw me 
it will be the beginning of trouble for somebody. 
Will that somebody be me I wonder?” 

With a delirious recklessness of such an event, 
she hastened to bed, yawning with sleepiness. The 
diamonds she had taken from the casket lay tossed 
like a handful of pebbles upon malachite toilette stand 
in her dressing-room ; but even the observant eye of 
a thief would hardly have been attracted to them by 
the little, unobtrusive bag in which they were. 

It was late when Lady Audrey awoke after a most 
refreshing sleep, in which she had dreamed that her 
husband held her in his arms, and called her not 
moerely ois anyel but his gevionr, 

Her first thougiit was: 

“Tf I can communicate with Zeno to-day, I will 
not sleep another night under the same roof with 
these wretches who have stolen my husband from me.” 

She sat up and looked about her, an unusual ox- 
pression of thought on that charming and innocent 
young face. 

Then, her eye lighting upon the little bag in the 
next room, she ran and took it, and poured the con- 
tents out upon the silken coverlet of the bed. 

As she ran her fingers through them she mur- 
mured, mo longeras'the night before, ‘Superb, mag- 
nificent, wonderful !”’ but “I wonder how much they 
{ane-svorth !” 

‘Then she compared the smallest of them with one 
euher finger, of which @he happened to know the 
| camt to hawe beon three guineas. 

she conmted these little fiery stones 
which xepresented such wonderful values, and found 
she had venty-five diamonds, worth 
from three to five hundred guineas each, making a 
total of at least thirty thousand pounds! 

She fairly grew pale at the thought, then her black 
eyes began to glow with ardour and exultation. 

“One can do anything with money I have heard,” 
she said, beginning to put the diamonds away again. 
“My darling shall come out of that odious prison the 
first thing, then in some safe retreat he shall wait 
till the poor little wife who has wronged him so shall 
have proved his innocence. Oh! Tam little, and Iam 
only a woman, but if Heaven help me, with the money 
which I shall get for my diamonds, I can do a great 
deai.” 

Having dressed witliout assistance, for she knewif 
she rang Felice would cove, and she loathed the 
{sight of her treacherous face, she unbolted her door, 
with the intention of looking for one of the footmen, 
and ordering her breakfast to be brought to her room, 

Her door was fast on the outside. 

Lady Audrey looked startled, but it was only fora 
moment. She passed quickly to the garden door by 
which she had left her apartments the night before, 
It was fast also. 

“So his lordship suspects that I was in the study 
last night, and he fears me! Good!” she said, aloud. 

There was a bell-cord in each of the four rooms 
composing the suite she occupied. She passed rapidly 
from one to the other, ringing each in turn, 

“The servauts will think I have gone crazy when 
they hear tho clatter,” she said to herself, with a 
queer smile. 

In the midst Madame Revere entered. 

Lady Audrey ran to the door without looking at 
her, but it been instantly relocked. 

Madame, disposing herself upon an easy-chair of 
satin aud velvet, sat calmly observing her. 

She had always hated Audrey, and there was in her 
‘mind now something like rejoicing at the present po- 
sition of affairs which would compel Claude to as- 
sume a sterner attitude towards this beautiful, defi- 
ant, and spirited girl. Perhaps there would have to 
be some compulsion, some cruelty. Madame thought 
of the long years in which she had hated and feared 
Salaris, both on her own and her child’s account, and 
said to herself: 

“Now it is my turn.” 

Lady Audrey turned round. 

“ Will yon be good enough to explain to me the 
meaning,of this, m2'emo? Why am Ia prisouer in 
my own house we 
Madame’s magnificent blue eyes met hers search- 
ingly, while in a voice of pretended kindness she re- 

lied : 
ee My dear child, your door is locked only for a sea- 
son. We who love you are never entirely free from 
auxiety on your account, You are yourself aware 
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that since your last illness your mind has been some- 
what affected, and since you refuse an attendant we 
are afraid of some delirious fancy leading you to 
harm.” 

After the perusal of her father’s manuscript, with the 
revelation of his suspicions concerning Madame Re- 
vero fresh in her mind, it cost Lady Audrey some 
effort to even remain in the same apartment with 
her. 

She threw up her small head impatiently. 

“In other words,” said she, audaciously, “ you 
know that I was in the study last night, and heard 
all that passed between his lordship—your son—and 
his friend.” 

Madame had grown deathly white during this 
speech, and her eyes glittered like points of steel. 
Her breath came in such agitated pants that it was 
some moments before she could speak. 

‘“‘It is well,”’ she said at last, in a harsh, metallic 
voice, “ that we took the timely precaution of locking 
your doors. Itis very well. Your mind is certainly 
ina very disturbed and uncertain condition, Lady 
Audrey Saville. Evento dream in this manner may 
prove dangerous.” 

“Truly—to you and your wicked son, madame,” 
eaid Lady Audrey, defiantly. 

Madame rose, holding by the back of her chair. 

“You are mad,” she said,in a voice which rage 
almost stifled. “‘ You are certainly mad.” 

‘“‘AmI?” answered Lady Audrey. “Let me tell 
you another dream I had. I thought my fathercame 
to me and said, ‘ Ask Madame Revere—How did Lady 
Neville die ?’” 

Madame’s eyes seemed to bevome fixed at these 
unexpected and terrible words. Her lips writhed 
without uttering a sound, and foam gathered on 
them. She suddenly fell to the floor in strong con- 
vulsions. 

Lady Audrey ran to her and knelt down. Then 
she got up again shuddering, for it was a horrible 
sight, and, going to the locked door of her room, she 
called, in an agitated voice: 

“Madame Revere lies here upon the floor in 
spasms. I can do nothing for her, and if you donot 

wish her to die, you had better come to her assist- 
ance, 

Listening for some moments, there was at first no 
sound, then she heard the steps of some one running 
away from the door. 

Averting her eyes from the writhing form on the 
floor, Lady Audrey hurried to secure her father’s 
manuscripts and the diamonds. She was already 


her gloves and a veil in her pocket, and held her hat 








[IN SELF-DEFENCE. | 


in her hand behind her. 
Then, placing herself where as the door opened 
she could dart out, she waited. Soon she heard steps 
coming, and her pale cheek began to flush. The door 
opened, It was Bord Neville. His eyes, fastened on 
the form upon the floor of the inner room, did not 
turn towards her, as she stood at one side, close to 
the wall. She sprang forward. 
Felice was behind him, and made an attempt to 
throw the door to; but Lady Audrey was too quick 
for her. With a dip of her small head, she darted 
under the Frenchwoman’s arm into the hall beyond. 
Felice screamed. Olaude turned round just in time 
to catch a glimpse of Lady Audrey, and forgot every- 
thing but her. Back he flew past Felice, and overtook 
my lady in the great hall below. 
A footman was just opening the door for her. 
Claude laid a hand gently but firmly on her arm. 
“ My lady,” he said, respectfully, “ will you let me 
speak with you a few moments?” 

“Not now, Lord Neville, not just now, if you 
please,” Lady Audrey answered, trying to release her 


arm. . 

“But, indeed,” said his lordship, holding her fast, 
*T am sorry to insist, but I must speak with you be- 
fore you go out.” 

Lady Audrey’s eyes sparkled with anger. 

“ Let go my arm, my lord,”’ she said, sternly. 

"Close the door, William,” Lord Neville com- 
manded, without moving. “I beg your pardon, my 
lady.” 

“ William, I am mistress in thishouse. Open that 
door, or I will dismiss you instantly from my ser- 
vice,” 

William glanced uneasily from the imperious and 
angry girl to Lord Neville. 

“ William is in my service at twenty pounds a 
month wages. He will not risk it by obeying a mad 
woman instead of me,” said his lordship, looking 
significantly at the man, who started and grew red. 

Twenty pounds was more than thrice his. present 

y. e 
PMie shut the door. 

Lady Audrey looked at him with an expression of 
supreme contempt. 

“ My good fellow,” said she, “your master is no 
more Lord Neville than you are, He is a cheat and 
a robber, and I shall prove himso, if Ilive. Oh! I 
know all your infamy at last, Claude Revere.” 


session at this thrust, which told him that my 





dressed for going out, wearing a serviceable dress 
of dark maroon cloth, trimmed with sable. 


She put 


had indeed listened well in the study the night be- 


“your mind is unsettled by your grief. 


By a prodigious effort Claude retained his comet oy - 
ady 
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that mysterious loss she had suffered at the time of 


her illness the year before, She did not move, 
speak, or look, like the person she had been since, 
that time. 

“ My dear Audrey,” he said, in a hypocritical voice, 
William 
Madame Revere is very ill. Send some of the women 
to her—she is in Lady Saville’s rooms—then ask 
Felice to come here.” 

Lord Neville spoke in a calm, compassionate voice. 
Lady Audrey was confounded by this calmness. It 
acted upon her anger like oil upon flame. She grew 
fearfully pale as William left them, and her lips trem- 
bled with passion, 

‘* Will you let me go, sir ?”’ she demanded. 

* My lady, I cannot,”’ said Claude, still with re- 
spectful firmness. 

“Shall you let Felice touch me when she comes ?” 
“ Not if you go quietly with me without,” he said, 
significantly. 

“ Where are the rest of my servants ?”” 

“ At breakfast—too far away to hear you even if 
you scream.” 

“Robber, cheat, liar. What are you going to do?’ 

“ Nothing more than people do with all madwomen 
like you—put you under proper restraint till you get 
your senses again.” 

“I was in the study last night ; I heard everything. 
You would perhaps like to murder me, to keep me 
from telling what I heard ?” 

A strange whiteness crept about Claude’s lips at 
these daring words, but he still controlled himself, 
only glancing in the direction from which Felice 
must come. Lady Audrey saw that look, and clenched 
her small white teeth. 

Too well she guessed that some fate, horrible be- 
yond measure, awaited her, if she could not escape 
from this trio of wicked ones. 

“Oh! if I only had a weapon,” she ejaculated; 
“if Tonly had something beside my hand to strike 
you with.” 

Suddenly her right hand slid into her pocket. It 
encountered the diamonds which, she had tied up in 
a doeskin riding-glove because they were so heavy. 

Taking the glove firmly by the fingers, she drew 
it out and hesitated an instant; she heard Felice 
coming, and Claude’s face was turned away. Like 
a flash she lifted her hand and struck him with all 

her force. The hand which held her arm opened, 
he staggered blindly a few steps and fell. 

“May Heaven have mercy upon us both if I have 
killed you,” she muttered, tearing open the door now 
and darting out and down the avenue. 





fore. 


. 


He saw also that she had fully recovered all 


(To be continued.) 
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MABEL CARRINGTON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“Lady Juliette’s Secret,” “Grand Court,” ¥c., Fc. 
——— 


CHAPTER IX. 
Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. Othello. 

Tue feeble old woman looked first at the infu- 
riated marchioness, next at the trembling girl, whose 
earnest but helpless protestations were received only 
with the bitterest scorn by the maddened wife of 
De Fourmentelle. 

** Seize her!” cried the Countess Jane, and as she 
spoke the strong hands of the men servants caught 
each a slender arm of Mabel. 

Old Justine raised a cry, a loud, piercing shriek. 

“What will Father Clement say?” she cried. 
* And this is the sweetest, the most innocent crea- 
ture——”’ 

Then she tottered down the garden in front of 
the men who were forcing Mabel into the carriage. 
A villager in a blouse paused in the road when he 
heard the ioud shrieks of Justine; a woman in a 
white cap, driving home two cows, leant with her 
two arms upon a gate before she unfastened it, and 
stared in open-mouthed wonder at the scene which 
was being enacted before the house of the priest; 
but no one seemed inclined to interfere. Mabel was 
actually forced into the carriage, and the furious 
wife of De Fourmentelle took her place by her side. 
Another moment and the wheels rolled round. Ma- 
bel covered her eyes with her hands. 

“ Ah, you will not see him where you are going 
to,” said the marchioness. *‘ He may have made fine 
professions, but he will not seek you in the wilds of 
Siberia, where it is cold always—where there are 
neither flowers nor sunshine—where there are no 
pleasures, no shops, no gaieties. You may have read 
romances perhaps which speak of lovers who have 
sought out those they have loved in those dreary 
wilds—of wives who have followed their husbands 
into exile—of nobles who have walked barefooted 
through those snowy deserts seeking for the lady 
love who has been exiled with her parents—and 
perhaps you think that he, Adolph de l’ourmentelle, 
is one of those romantic heroes. Ah, you will find 
yourself mistaken—mistaken. You have listened to 
the voice of one who has no heart and no honour— 
whois without shame, who——”’ 

All at once the carriage came toa atandstill, gave 
a great jolt, and lurched over on one side in such a 
fashion that the hunchbacked little marchioness 
was thrown upon the very knees of Mabel, and her 
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[A TRAP. ] 


face was buried in the cushions which lined the back 
of the carriage. 

Escape was Mabel’s first idea, but then she re- 
flected that she would be immediately captured by 
one of the four men servants of the angry wife of 
De Fourmentelle. She looked out of the window, 
and now to her delight she perceived that they were 
stopping before a large inn. They were in fact in 
the village of Bonny, which was not very far from 
the Chiteau de Fourmentelle. 

It was a large, comfortable-looking hostelry, 
a-blaze with flowers at its windows and balconies. 
There was a gas-light flaring at the entrance, and two 
waiters in white aprons lounged at the door. Ma- 
bel knew the inn by sight: she had often passed it 
in her drives. It was called “The White Lily of 
France.”’ 

The landlady also Mabel had frequently seen, and 
even spoken to. She was a good natured, smart 
woman, and Mabel felt that she was safe, and was 
humbly grateful to Heaven for the accident which 
had caused the wheel to break at this opportune 
moment. She sprang to the window and cried out 
to the waiters : 

“Tell Madame Larosette to come here. I am go- 
verness to the children of the Countess de la Ronce- 
ville. You have often seen me, or at least your 
mistress has, and I wish to get out of this, and to 
hire a carriage which will take me back to the 
chiteau.” 

But the fierce face of the marchioness was thrust 
through the window, and she shouted to the men: 

“No, no! Let her not escape! She is a traitress! 
She deserves punishment. She is a prisoner.” 

There was immediately a hubbub, and several 
persons came rushing at once out of the “ White 
Lily of France.” It was necessary that the ladies 
should descend in order that the wheel might be 
mended, and no sooner did Mabel find herself on 
the ground than she caught convulsively at the arm 
of the good-natured landlady. 

“You will let me have a carriage, madame ?”’ she 
said. ‘‘I will pay you anything if you will let moe 
be conducted safely to La Ronceville. This lady 
is the Countess de Fourmentelle,”’ and in a few 
hurried words Mabel told her story to Madame 
Larosette, 

The sympathies of the worthy landlady were at 
once aroused in favour of the hapless and friendless 
English girl. Another moment and the hunchbacked 
marchioness stood at the other side of the landlady. 
She poured forth fearful accusations and threats, 
but the ruddy-cheeked Larosette only bowed and 
smiled and attempted to soothe the irate lady, yet 
Mabel was a little shocked to hear her say : 

“ Ah, well, madame, young girls will be young 





girls, and monsieur te marquis is the envy of all 
the exquisites of Paris. It is the penalty which 
= ladyship will have to pay for marrying so 
andsome a husband. All the ladies, young and 
old, admire him. But this young girl is going, 
back again to her work and to her pupils. She is 
very sorry that she ever took a drive with the mar- 
quis, and she will never do it again. Evidently 
they have a for she ran away from De 
Fourmentelle.” 

“No. Father Clement persuaded her, and she 
was ashamed to set the priest at defiance,” shricked 
the marchioness. “I called at the house and 
heard it all—heard it from a servant, and now she 
shall come with me—she shall come and be 
punished.” 

But Madame Larosette nodded encouragingly to 
Mabel. 

“‘ Fear not,” she said, in a whisper, aside. ‘ We 
will send you in a carriage to La Ronceville.”’ 

Mabel was quite reassured, for the servants at 
the “ White Lily of Frauce” far outnumbered the 
Russian lacqueys of the marchioness. Indeed, it 
was remarkable and in some degree painful to no- 
tice what a very good joke all the household at the 
0 ogg Lily of France’”’ considered this terrible 
affair. 

“The marquis had good taste,” she heard one 
servant girl say to another, ‘‘when he preferred 
the society of this pretty demoiselle to that of yonder 
little humpbacked lady.” 

That people should cure to make a joke of such an 
affair seemed so iniquitous Mabel that she could 
have wept for very shame. Meanwhile, a blacksmith 
had been found to repair the wheel of the carriage, 
and the infuriated marchioness continued to rave 
and gesticulate, until there was quite a crowd in 
front of the “ Lily of France.” In the midst of it 
all, to Mabel’s joy, a carriage came up, which the 
landlady told her to enter. She stepped in, the door 
was shut, and the wheels were just turning slowly 
round when she suddenly perceived Father Clement. 
standing in the crowd, listening to the voluble ac- 
count of Madame Larosette. He signed to the driver 
to stop; then he approached the carriage and put 
in his head, 

** My child, I will accompany you, that I may ex- 
plain everything to Madame de la Ronceville. I 
think I shall find no difficulty in making your case 
good, because I am well acquainted with the countess. 
I have known her from a child.” 

Very grateful, very thankful was Mabel to find 
such a friend seated beside her in place of the 
ferocious little marchioness. That enraged lady 
actually danced round the carriage, and attempted 
to throw herself into the way of the horses, so an-- 
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noyed was she to see her rival,on whom she had 
hoped to wreak her vengeance, escaping her clutches 
so completely. Meanwhile. Mabel could not re- 
strain hysterical sobbings which convulsed her—she 
had passed through so exciting a day, and had been 
so terribly frightened, first with the marquis, 
secondly with his wife; and the jeering tone of the 
people around her, who seemed to regard sin as no 
sin, shame as no shame, weighed down her spirit 
and oppressed her as a nightmare. 
“ Be comforted, my child,” said Pather Clement, 
kindly. “Be thankful that yon have escaped un- 
scathed first from that base mam, and sgcondly from 
that mad woman. This should‘bea lesson to show 
you that the care of Providence is dlways extended 
over those who trust.” 

Very much more the priest said; but Mabel con- 
tinued to sob. 

“T do not know how it is, Father Clement,” she 











snid,*“ that people here in Franee seem to regard |! 


wickedness as no wickedness. At the ‘Lily of 
France’ they all joked, even Mailame Larosette, as 
if there would hawe been no harm df I had wished to 
flirt with that baa man.” 

“Tt is too true,” said the good priest, “ that the) 
tone of thought.and feeling in my beloved and beau-' 
tiful country is base and 
nation laughs and mocks at what.is wrong, instead 
of condemning it. All that men.and women think 
of is how they may dress the most expensively, dime 
the most luxurionsly, frequent the most places of 
amusement, buy:the most jewels, the richest furmi- 
ture, the most-exquisite plate and porcelain, to adern 
their houses ; «even pictures and books are menrdly 
looked upon as the ageessories of wealth and spilen- 
dour. This is hardly a thinking ora reading game- 
ration. I speak of the mass nowof my coumtny-' 
mien, beginning with the frivolousaich, andenéiny 
with the frivolous working classes. All lamgh and 
tuik and mock ; the servants drink, give themselves 
up to dissipation, and speak untruths. There are 
glorious and bright exceptions to all thisiimamy be- 
loved country, but the folly, the luxury, @he sin of 
the many weigh upon my heart like lead,and some- 
times submerge my spirits in a veny sea of de- 

The good man covered his face with his hands 
for a few moments. 

Mabel, watching Father Clement, seemed to feel 
her own gricfs dwindle into insignificance by the 
side of his. She wept for herself. Her sorrows 
were selfish, whereas this good man mourned for the 
faults and the follies of a whole nation. 

Presently La Rouceville was reached. The gates 
were thrown back to admit the hired carriage, and 
after a while it stopped before the great entrance 
door. There were lights in the hall, and when the 
priest and Malel entered the house they were in- 
formed that the countess had just sat down to din- 
ner with her friends and visitors. 

Mabel perccived a peculiar look in the faces of 
the servants—she saw at once that the fraud of 
the marquis had been discovered; but the presence 
of Father Clement clicited some show of respect. 

A beautiful door of ebony inlaid with ivory lead- 







ing into a gorgeous snite of drawing-rooms opened 
at tl 0 and Madame Maisonette, in a dark 
violet s caring a lace cap with lappets fly- 





hall majestically. When she saw 


entere 


ing, 
Mabel she th 


ew up her hands, 
* Mademoiselle,” she said, with chilling and bit- 
ter politeness, “ we haye not anticipated the honour 
f re ceiving you again at La Ronceville. To what 


Vv circuustance 


) the chit 


are we indebted for your re- 
And in the society, too, of 


turn | au? 


aid the priest, “ show us into 
vin everything.” 
uette, only too glad to have her 
led the way into a pretty little 
lsomely furnished in dark blue 
a lamp in her hand, which she 
She closed the door and loeked 
with folded hands meekly cnough 
st, but scornfully ignoring the pre- 
WWCh. 
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x Clement, ‘* abate 
tion. It does you 
of the true 
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( ‘80 lung 25 you axe in iguovance 
then proceeded to relate the cir- 
ey had occurred. 
ke up for herself. Most fortunately 
letter, purporting to have been 
, which De Fourmentelle 
actually in her possession. 
howed itto Madame Maisonette. 
1 up her lip, elevated her eye- 
her shoulders. She could not 
r Cleimunt. 
Mabel had been duped and tricked, and her very 
presence at La Rouceville was a proof that she 
had left that chateau unwiilingly. 
I 1¢ Maisonette perceived that Mabel’s ac- 


bad at present. The whole |‘ 





couut would meet with full belief, that she would 


be reinstated as governess to the children, and that 
the countess, jealous and indignant, would forbid 
the Marquis de Fourmentelle again entering the 
chiteau. But Madame Maisonctte was not alto- 
gether pleased at this prospect. She did not like 
Mabel. If asked to give a reason for this dislike, 
the French housekeeper would have found it diffi- 
cult to bring one forward; but in herjheart sho 
knew the trath was—that Mabel Carrington was 


English. 

Madame Maisonette was one of those persons— 
narrow-minded and ungenerous—who hate all those 
of a different nationality. We thavea few of such 
ladies.and gentlemen in a 


* As-soon,” she said, “as ris over—but that 


will notbe for a e la comtesse 
will receive mademoiselle, and you also, monsieur. 
Mean in dinner to you here.” 


Mabel both hastened to say they 


while I — send 
dined. 
“J «will then send im @hoedlate and a small cutlet 


Ey 


for you.” And Madame Maisonette, who knew well 


‘how to attend to th» ritesef hospitality at all times, 


left the room. 


letand a bottle of pe we — making 
their appearance, and, though Mabel: pries' 
aaron agiteted, «conceived it would be 
better ‘to partake, however slightly, of these dain- 
Etseemed a long diime‘before ) 
by the countess, entered the little 
drewing-room. The gor in pink silk, 
en@her face ky by the wine which 
‘he thad been dri 


and lly by indi ion, 
motmally tore:mp the forzed aerate she read 
and: it umder her feet. 

“Insulting!” she said. ‘“ He will come there, 
perhaps, to-momow, as theugh nothing were the 
matter. I shallamake the servants shut thedoor in 
his face.” 

It was fortunateffor Mabel that with all the fri- 
volity, the love of expense, the vanity and flirtations 
of the countess, sheatill had a great respect for the 
clergy of her church,and an especial reverence for 

‘ather " believed, then, ovenpiihing 
that the geod priest said to her,.and Mabel wasfully 
reinstalled as the instructress of her children. But 
no longer was she to expect to be placed on that 
familiar footing and equality which the interest of 
the marquis had brought about. Henceforth she 
must return to the school-room and the dull routine 
of her usual duties. 


CHAPTER X. 
Oh, there's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ! ore. 

Twat night Mabel lay down in her bed thankful, 
very thankful that she had escaped so much peril. 
But there was bitter pang mingling with her feal- 
ings of gratitude and joy at her recovered safety. 
She thought of Gustave. de l’Orme, for she had seen 
him standing under the shade of the thick trees, his 
hands raised, his-eyes wide open in a sorrowful sur- 
prise. Evidently he knew something of the charac- 
ter of the Marquis de Fourmentelle. Probably he 
knew the livery of that nobleman’s servants. Pos- 
sibly he had caught a glimpse of his face. At any 
rate he seemed to have been impressed with the idea 
that Mabel was willingly fleeing away in the society 
of that bad and unprincipled man. 

And now where was Gustave? It would have been 
a great comfort to have cleared herself in his. eyes. 
lt was terrible to think they might never meet again 
in this world, and that if everathought of her 
should cross the mind of Gustave de l’Ormeagain he 
would no longer regard her as the school-girl of lofty 
mind who had never once forgotten her maidenly 
dignity even while tacitly confessing her love for 
him. What must he think of her now? She buried 
her head in the pillow when she thought of this, and 
she sobbed convulsively. 

But in the morning it was necessary that she 
should be up and’ chcerful. A few days passed 
eventlessly, then a restlessness took possession of 
Mabel Carrington. She felt a strong desire to be 
somewhere else, to converse with somebody besides 
Madame Maisonette and the little children. She 
decided that she would ask leave to spend the fol- 
lowing Sunday at the Hotel des Foréts. She asked 
and received permission. She was to be driven to 
the station, and she was not expected to return until 
the Monday morning. 

All this while nothing had been cither seen or 
heard of the marquis or his ferocious little wife. 
The Countess de la Ronceville had banished Mabel 
from her presence, from her salons, from her dinner 
parties, and all that Mabel knew of the company 
gathered under the roof of the great chiteau was 
from those occasional meetings on the stairs, or in 
the grounds, to which we have alluded:before. She 
had never felt very much at home in that gay, chat- 
tering, graceful French society, where everybody 
scemed to drink champagne, to wear diamonds, and 
to ilirt. Still it had been a brilliant and amusing 








picture for her imagination to dwell upon, and now 
the seclusion of the gloomy school-rooms became 


almost 3 

She was thenat the prospect of entering 
Paris once more. She wrote to ame St. Pierre 
to apprise her of her imbended visit, and she re- 
ceived an affectionate auswer, inviting her to be in 
time for the-eleven-o’clock breakfast, and promising 
her a bed for the ni 

Mabel could not —. to herself ee Pat 
warm August morning, which gaye-promise of be- 
i day, ‘that she must be pos- 
en darimg, to venture on going 
out alone into is, where at any moment she 
i his wife— 


F 


aconadtaticwie bis. 
a a bis- 
Feet Hatem Maieonctie and the 
dren, an@quitted the chittean in the little open 
ehicle which was lent her‘for the occasion. 
Beautiful whe looked on that bright summer 
morning. She wore a dress: white muslin, 
spri with rose buds; and a small bonnet, in 
which was a single rose, surmounted the heayy coils 
my! also i oot on > ag oe 
8 wi gloves 
the toilette of Mabel. 
judged et thagons gitl’s dress ron Serta 
j young was on- 
able and elegant for mere dependent. 
Poor Mabel had hitherto been accustomed to con- 
sult her irrespective of expense, and she had 
ossessed a stock of tty dresses when 
iven away from 


“In another year,” said she to herself, sorrow- 
fully, “‘all these will be worn out, then I must dress 
an Bat on the, pustionlas Angeetapiailiesihe 

3ut on this i mus- 
lin was fresh and beautifalenongh to adorn # fairy 
queen. She was driven to‘the station, took her 
ticket, and soon arrived in Paris; there, having ob- 
tained an omnibus, she found herself journeying 
towards the hotel, and the Avenue des Fleurs. 
Beautiful Paris! How it sparkled in the sunshine 
on that August day. It seemed a fairy city, carven 
out of white stone, and positively garlanded with 
flowers—flowers in all the balconies, and in nearly 
all the windows; green trees waving beyond the 
gorgeous gilded railings of the royal gardens ; now 
and anon an exquisitely carved fountain, tossingu 
jets of liquid crystal into the clear air, while a 
around were plafted beds blooming with many- 
coloured flowers. 

The chief of the regiments had left for the.seat of 


war, but there were still a few to be met with, 
splendidly mounted, with bands pl , and colours 
flying. me of the magnificent Cents Gardes too 


there were, all of whom were of gigantic stature, 
and nearly all of good birth. The dress of these 
soldiers—sky-blue cloth, golden epaulettes, and 
crimson pantaloons—was too gay. and gorgeous ‘to 
have suited any but a race of giants. hile the 
bands played the church bells rang out acali to 
prayer, 

In the passing carriages Mabel saw women whose 
toilettes were, as the younger Dumas expresses it, 
“A dream for poets,’’ so exquisitely were colours 
blended, so gracefully did lace fall, so rich wore the 
folds of silk and of satin. 

The pavements were thronged; everybody was 
talking about the war; street boys were singing 
songs ; caricatures of Bismarck and the King of 
Prussia were carried about, and advertised in loud 
voices by the vendors. 

“To Berlin!’’ “To Berlin!” cried the crowd ; and 
even fantastically dressed little girls carrying dolls 
—as little girls in France do carry dolls on a Sun- 
day—tossed their waxen babies into the air, and 
eaught them again, shricking the same refrain. 
“To Berlin!’ “To Berlin!” cried the children. 
The women and men, in the omnibus taiked of tho 
same absorbing:'theme. They were going toconquer 
the Prussians, they were going to take Berlin. 
Mabel listened to it-all,and woudered dimly if it 
would come true. 

How equally the two nations seemed matched! 
The vast, strong, patient Prussian hordes, framed 
like one huge school for soldiers, headed by their 
warrior king, and generalled by their-royal princes ; 
then the gallant, impetuous armies of France, 
trained likewise in a school for soldiers, light of 
foot, quick of hand and eye, proud of heart, hot of 
blood, they also were headed by a soldier. ‘Lhe great 
emperor and the little prince had gone away towards 
the- Rhine, and every day the vivacious Paris mob was 
expecting to hear of the noble victories which he 
had won. , 

Mabel, being in France, felt with the French, and 
did she not lovea Frenchman? She hoped and be- 
lieved then that the obstimate pride of the Teutons 
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would have to give way.. She did not feel annoyed 
with the shouting crowds, the gaily dressed soldier. 
the children crying out to their dolls, the bands 
music. Paris seemed, to have gone mad, and 
pinot in her quiet way participated in the excite- 
ment. 

When she alighted from the omnibus it was near 
the tall towers of St. Jacques. There is a garden 
near, and in this garden a band was playing. A 
number of bonnes were there, who. had the charge of 
children. While the children tossed their balls the 
soldiers talked to the bonnes through the railings, 
and while the little ones ran along.and tossed their 
balls they cried loudly ‘‘ Down with the Prussians!’ 
The soldiers meanwhile promised the maids what 
of presents they would bring them from the 


e. 

The Hétel des Foréts, which Mabel had not seen 
since the spring, Was very gay indeed, All. the bal- 
conies were a-blaze with flowers, all the windows 
were open, and the sound of gay, excited voices 
floated out into the summer air. Mabel entered, 
mounted ‘the staircase, and found her way to the 
entresol, where she was admittefl by Jacques of 
the large ears into the private dining salon where 
Monsieur and Madame St, Pierre were sitting down 
to a plentiful breakfast, with a few of their friends. 
Mes Ber opps was Mabel welcomed. She took off 
her bonrfet and gloves, and, ‘seated the-side of 
Madame St. Pierre, she was ‘pressed to eat and 
drink with all the hospitality which characterised 
that: kind old lady. 

It was thesame thing here as it was in thestreets. 
There was nothing talked of but the war—the 
Prussians and the war, and the certainty which 
everybody felt that-the-enenry would*be ‘thoroughly 
humiliated, conquered, crushed. 

After breakfast, when alone for /a, few: minutes 
with Madame St. Pierrein her bed-chamber, Mabel 
contrived to tell her of the base and terrible con- 
duct of the Marquis de Fourmentelle. Madame 
looked desperately aunoyed and thoroughly alarmed 
as she listened to the story. 

“IT knew it! Lalwayscknew he.was a fearful rnf- 
fian,’’ she exclaimed, excitedly. ‘The Countess de 
Castrucchio is, still here, and he came to see her 
last week. That woman is - She talks of ac- 
companying him to the seat of war in the-dress of 
a vivandiére. The sooner they are: both of them 
gone the better. Meanwhile you must really not 
stir out alone, Mabel. I know that man’s rage 
ogvinat you by this time must be something fearful. 
Should you ever fall into his clutches again he would 
stop short of nothing to wreak his .revenge upon 
you. Iam not avery excitable person, and | do not 
exaggerate when I say that he would not scruple to 
take your life.” 

“And his wife,” said Mabel, “the marchioness, 
she seers a terrible person.”’ 

** At any rate neither of them can hurt-you in the 
open daylight; said Madame St. Pierre. “ Would 
Fe not like to go to the Oratoire with Monsieur St. 

‘ierre and some of the lady boarders? There is a 
very celebrated preacher going to deliver‘a sermon 
on the war.”’ 

“ T should like togo very much,” ‘answered Mabel. 

The Protestant service at the Oratoire commences 
at twelve o'clock. .Assoon therefore as’ Mabel was 
ready 'she went into the front: salon, where:she was 
introduced to several strangers, ;and just: before 
twelve she started for the/Orateire in campany with 
three other ladies, two young gentlemen,and Mon- 
sieur St. Pierre. 

The sun smote hotly upon the pavement in the 
crowded streets, but the sound of the ‘bands, the 
shouting of the vendors of caricatures, and the 
noise of the young men and boys continued. 

Out of the crowd, and .into the dark, shady, cool 
church, already filled with fashionably dressed wo- 
men. Then the prayers began, in the style pre- 
scribed by the Scotch Church. After they were over 
and the hymn had been suug, the preacher amounted 
into the pulpit. He was. a tall young,man, with a 
sallow complexion, dark hair, and great, flashing 
eyes of a strange grecnish colour. Full of genius 
was the’face despite that the brow was'low and the 
black eyebrows met in a knot’above the bridge of 
the somewhat blunt nose. 

He gave out his text, which was “ Gird sword 
upon Thy thigh, oh, Thon most Mighty!” then 
he went on to preach of ‘war. "The Christian 
dogma and law were peace, but the siuful passions 
of men rendered it impossible to be kept at all 
times. And here was a notion which had been per- 
sistently insulting the Freuch for years—here was 
a nation proud and obstiuate—and now thetime had 
come when it would he necessary'to attack these 
people and to win bick from them some of the 
territory whieh had ‘vrmerly belonged to France. 
He likened physical warfare to spiritual wariare, 
and he spoke of the win of pride, of the “‘lust of 
the eyes and the pride of life’? whieh were fast 
undermining the French people; he called upon 
them to conquer these, the evil one’s emissaries, who 
were in their midst to do battle with them, even as 


their brave soldiers were about to do battle with the 
Prussians. 

Just at.this point in the sermon Mabel happened 
casually to remove her eyes from the preach2r’s 
face.and to raise them towards the gallery, when 
she found another pair of eyes, as large, as flashing 
as the preacher’s, fixed upon herself. It was Gus- 
tave de l’Orme who was looking.at her so earnestly. 
His face was pale, and its expression was one of in- 
tense pain. Instinctively Mabel comprehended that 
he misjudged her, after ving seen her driving with 
De Fourmentelle, The agonised look of reproach 
which the young count cast at her she answered b 
one of appealing entreaty. The bright colour whic 
had sprung into her cheek at sight of Gustavefaded 
away to such a ghastly paleness that one of the 
lady boarders handed her a scent case, thinking she 
was about to faint. Gustave sawithe whole. It is 
certain that two.out of the congregation that.morn- 
ing profited but slightly by the .preacher’s dis- 
course. Then, when they Jeft the church, Mabel 

\asked herself should she ever.again speak to Gus- 
tave? Would heseek her society, or would he avoid 
her.as though she were.a pestilence ? 

All along the narrow ge leading into the 
street she.asked herself.this question, and, once out 
in the crowd, her hrari within her when, on 
looking round at all the strange.faces, she saw that 
that beautiful one of Gustave was missing. No, he 
would not seek her out. He had seen her once with 
that bad man, and henceforth she was judged by 
him almost as a thing accursed. Gay pats glaring 
sunshine, military music, shouting children, how 
she turned from them and loathed them all. In 
the passionate vehemence of youth she wished her- 
self back again in the secluded sitting-room at-La 
Ronceville, after the children had gone to bed and 
the sun had set behind the gloomy pine wood, while 
the shadows of twilight were deepening over the 
melancholy lake ; then she might have buried her 
face in the cushions of the great chair in which she 
often knelt to pray, when she felt more deeply than 
usual her ruined fortunes, her isolated position, and 
the continued absence of her beloved parents. But 
she was forced now to listen to the remarks of her 
companions on the sermon and on the congregation. 
She listened without understanding and without re- 
plying. All along the streets Mabel walked quite 
unconscious of the admiration which her grace and 
beauty excited among the passers by, then the 
Hotel des Foréts was reached and the stairs were 
mounted, and in Madame St. Pierre’s room the bon- 
net and gloves were laid aside. Mabel bathed her 
eyes and rearranged her hair, and placed a large 
pink rose, which Madame St. Pierre gave her, in the 
girdle of her dress. Hersole ornament was a brooch 
of pink topaz set in Indian gold, a gift from her 
mother. : 

“‘ Now, will you read, or what will you do-until 
dinner ?” said Madame St. Pierre, cheerfully. “ You 
had better go into the salon. All the visitors will 
be delighted to.see you.’’ 

“Oh, dear madame,” said Mabel, “I would far 
rather .read and stay here quietly.” Soshe took a 
book, but she did not offen turn over the leaves. 

The episode of Gustave de /’?Orme was not one 
which she could have confided to any mortal 
breathing except her mother. It was .a weakness 
which she must learn to crush, she told herself. Yet 
it was not only that she loved him, but because it 
was so painful to be misjudged by him, that she 
was thus plunged into despair. Mudame St. Pierre 
watched her furtively and wondered. Presently 
there came.a knock at.the door. Immediately it was 
opened, and Jacques of the large ears appeared. 

“ A: gentleman,” he cried, “to see Mademoiselle 
Carrington. Monsieur le Comte de l’Orme. He is 
in the salon. ‘There is his ecard.” 

Mabel started to her feet.and let the book fall to 
the ground. She had turned white as death with 
excitement, and her large eyes blazed. She saw 
Madame St. Pierre looking at her in surprise and 
consternation. 

“Ts this a new acquaintance ?”’ she asked, a littlo 
severely. 

‘“* No, madame, :tu-~} fnow dim in England.” 

“Tn Engiaud? anc yous school-girl and he a 
French count! I-know that he is of a southern 
family, and the count—father, I suppose, of this 

young man—has always been a firm supporter of the 
Bourbons. But how could you have met him in 
England, Miss Carrington ?” ; 

“He was studying engineering at Shirley, and ho 
was visiting at the house of the vicar last Christ- 
mas, and there I met him.” 

“And there he fell in love with you, or professed 
todoso,” said Madame St. Pierre. ‘‘ My dear Mabel, 
all these Frenchmen are alike. Your young count 
may not go to such lengths.as the wicked marquis, 
but you may depend upon it he is a disciple of the 
same.school—tarred, as we say.in England, with the 
same brush. I would not see him, Mabel, if I were 

‘ou.’’ 
“Oh, Madame St. Pierre, he is not like the 





marquis ; he as,good, and he saw me in. the carriage 


with that bad man, and he thinks evil of me. Let 

me see him, I entreat you. Show him into your 

private room, and you shall be present at our inter- 

view. Help me to clear myself. Explain to him how 

Re Fourmentelle persecuted me. Will you not do 
mr... 

‘** Willingly,”’ replied Madame St. Pierre. Then 
she said to Jacques in French: ‘‘Show the count 
into my private room, Mademoiselle Carrington will 
see him there.” 

How fast beat Mabel’s heart! the colour came 
and went.on her cheek. She followed Madame St. 
Pierre into the small sitting-room, and there stood 
Gustave, erect, statue-like, magnificent in physical 
strength and manly grace, but with a pale, sad, 
almost stern.face. 

He looked slight] 
Madame St. Pierre, 
as he did to Mabel. 

* Be seated, monsieur,” said madame, addressing 
the visitor ina kind tone. She was pleased by the 
young man’s frank face in spite of her prejudice 
against the French as a nation; for, notwithstand- 
ing that madame was engaged in a lucrative busi- 
ness in the French capital, notwithstanding that she 
was married to.a.kind-hearted little husband, with 
whom she lived on terms of amity and quiet good- 
will—notwithstanding all these facts and circum- 
stances, she was very much prejudiced against the 
average French character. Madame spoke French, 
but Gustave, detecting her nationality, smiled as he 
addressed her in English. 

“ Thank you, madame,”’ he said, “ first let me see 
you seated, and Miss Carrington also.’’ 

**Ah, I see you must. have lived for some time in 
my dear native country,” cried madame, “ to enable 
you to speak my language so well.” 

Meanwhile Mabel, blushing like 2 rose, had seated 
herself, after bowing to Gustave. 

He devoured her with his eyes, but he could not 
speak to her just'then. Had not madame been pre- 
sent both of these young persons would have been 
much embarrassed, and the explanation would have 
been far more difficult. 

“T am surprised to find that you two are old 
friends,’’ said madame. ‘‘ Mabel tclls me you were 
at school in each other’s neighbourhood, and you met 
in the vicar’s house ?”’ 

“Yes, madame,” answered Gustave; then he 
paused and coloured. 

Madame continued : 

“Mabel tells me that she saw you tho other day 
when she was in society the most hateful and abhor- 
rent to her. Ido not wish to insult your nation, 
Monsieur de l’Orme, but it is a fact that were an 
English noble to conduct himself as does yonder 
Marquis de Fourmentelle he would’ be scouted by 
all decent society. No man would walk by his side, 
no woman would shake his hand.” 

Gustave looked very much astonished, but at the 
same time very much relieved; then Madame St. 
Pierre gave hima short aceount of the manner in 
which De Fourmentelle had deceived Mabel with the 
forged letter, and induced her to accompany him to 
his chateau, where he shut her up a prisoner nearly 
the whole day, and from which she had escaped 
through the.accidental arrival of Father Clement, a 
priest. 

Gustave’s eyes blazed with fury as he listened to 
this story. He clenched his hands, he uttereda few 
words to himself in a tone which sounded almost 
like the growling of thunder; all the hot blood 
am high spirit of the Gaul were aroused within 

im. 

“ But she escaped,” he said, with flashing eyes ; 
“she escaped, and she is now residing with you, 
madame P” 

“Oh,” returned madame, “‘ then I sce you have 
not corresponded with Miss Carrington since she 
left England.” 

‘“*No, madame; Miss Carrington never admitted 
me to the honour of a correspondence.” 

‘Then perhaps I had better leave you to finish 
your explanations,’’ said madaie, rising. 

Another moment and Gustave and Mabel were 
alone. Gustave ventured to approach Mabel. 

“You went away without leaving mea word or 
asign,” he said, reproachfully. ‘I missed you in 
church the Sunday after, but I supposed you had a 
cold, and | waited patiently until the next Sunday ; 
I was again disappointed. After that I could not 
rest; I contrived to get into the garden one even- 
ing when the young ladies were playing croquet, and 


annoyed at the entrance of 
though he bowed to her deeply, 


I hid behind a lanvel bush on that lawn beneath the 
elms until Miss Nellie Maleolin came there to find 
her ball. She did not lose her presence of mind or 


scream when she saw me; but i, knowing that i had 
no time to lose, did not waste it by bestowing com- 
pliments on that young lady. I inquired at once 
about where you were, when she became most angry. 
She said some very ill-natured and unladylike 
things, but refused to tell me where you had gone 
t ” 


“ She did not know,” said Mabel, blushing; ‘‘ but 





doubtless Miss Malcolm apprised you of the fact 
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that my father had lost his fortune, and that I was 
forced to seek my bread among strangers.” 

“ Miss Malcolm did say something of the kind,” 
replied Gustave, “and it showed that she was un- 
femirine, hard-hearted, and of a mean and paltry 
spirit. I told her that your reverse of fortune 
raised you in my eyes, that I rejoiced at it, since it 
would enable me to prove the sincerity of my devo- 
tion. ‘Youare romantic,’ she said, scoffingly. ‘I 
am firmly and earnestly determined,’ I answered, 
‘to devote myself henceforth, heart and soul, to 
Mabel Carrington. I shall seek her, and when I 
have found her I shall then offer her my hand in 
marriage. Icould hardly have done this so well 
while her father was a rich man; but nowI shall 
lay myself prostrate at herfeet. I aman only child 
—my parents will not oppose my happiness.’ Miss 
Malcolm mocked at me very bitterly ; she said that 
she thought it would be very difficult to find you, 
and, with a malicious gleam in her eyes, she informed 
me that she believed you were on your way to 
Africa ; but there was something in her tone which 
told me that she was speaking untruthfully. I 
went away then, almost without bidding Miss Mal- 
colm adieu, and called upon the vicar; but he did 
not know where you were. However, to oblige me, 
he inquired of the Miss Singletons, and they told 
him that you were in France, but they did not know 
where. They stated that you had never written to 
them since you left, and they seemed very much 
annoyed with the vicar for asking questions. So he 
refused to appeal to them again for information. I 
was mach afraid of injuring your reputation if I 
went about making too close inquiries, and I felt 
convinced if you were in France you would be in 
Paris. So many English young ladies come here to 
improve themselves in our language. I resolved, 
therefore, to wait as well as I could for the month 
of July, when I was to return home. But July 
found our nation preparing for war, and I came 
over at once to Paris, where my father’s interest 
procured me, with very little expense, a commission 
as lieutenant of Cuirassiers. My regiment is 
ordered off to join Marshal MacMahon’s forces at the 
end of this week. Standing in one of the country 
roads near St. Cloud, I saw you pass in the carriage 
of De Fourmentelle ; I saw his wicked face through 
the window. I have met him at several soirées in 
Paris within the last three weeks. I had formed a 
fearful opinion of him, and heard a terrible account 
of him, before I saw you in his society; imagine 
then what I felt !’’ 

“You misjudged me!’ cried Mabel. 

“I was perplexed, bewildered, heartbroken,”’ re- 
me Gustave. ‘“ What could I think but that he 

ad taken advantage of your friendless position to 
deceive you? You might not have known that he 
was married possibly.” 

“Had he not been,”’ cried Mabel, “ do you ima- 
gine that I would have married him ?” 

“A great marquis,” responded Gustave, with a 
smile. ‘One who ought to have a fortune if he has 
not one, and who, at any rate, enjoys a splendid 
pension from the emperor. His is an old name, too. 
What reason had [ to suppose that you would re- 
fuse so handsome and talented a man? He is con- 
sidered most successful in winning ladies’ hearts.” 

“You speak bitterly,” cried Mabel, and her eyes 
flashed indignant fire ; ‘and you are ungenerous.”’ 

“Nay, sweet Mabel,” responded Gustave. ‘*I 
was only humble as regards my powers of pleasing 
when measured against those of a man so fascinat- 
ing, 80 rich as De Fourmentelle. My blood is as 
good as his—but my father has lost nearly all his 
fortune. The lands of De l’Orme bring usin but a 
scanty income—besides, may my father live long to 
enjoy that income. Meanwhile, what have I to offer 
you? I shall be a soldier of fortune for some years, 
perhaps, and after peace is concluded it will be a 
long time before I can make such a fortune out of 
engineering as I should like to offer you as my bride. 
It is true that if my parents once saw you they 
would adore you. It is true that there is a home 
for you at our old chiteau when I am away making 
my fortune. It is true that I should like to go be- 
fore a priest with you to-morrow that he might join 
our hands in holy wedlock. All this is most true. 
But what do you say to it, Mabel ?” 

“ My answer must be the same as it was before,”’ 
responded Mabel, “or very much the same, Count 
de l’Orme. I want to be assured of the strength 
and durability of your love before I plunge into an 
engagement. I will not tie you to me by any bonds 
or promises, and I would never marry you unless I 
were quite sure that your parents would be pleased 
at your choice. My parents, too, must be consulted. 
Meanwhile, you are called away to battle, while I 
must battle with the world and earn my bread as 
best I can. Yon will see others, and your heart 
may change——”’ 

** Mabel,” returned Gustave, “ you are English, 
and your blood runs cold in your veins. You can- 
not hate, love, or suffer as we in the warm south. 
You reason, and you cut out one’s life by rule and 
measure. Your heart is marble, aud you have no 





ity. Ifyou hear that I am shot down by yonder 
) ho savages you will calmly say, ‘ What a good 
thing it was I was not engaged to him or married 
to him. I am glad that I was prudent.’ Then, like 
Werther’s Charlotte, you would go on cutting bread 
and butter.” 

“ You misjudge me,” replied Mabel. “I am onl, 
prudent, and you call me cold. It is not that 
doubt you, but your nation is not remarkable for 
stability of purpose or faithfulness in love. Con- 
sider how wretched my plight would be if I placed 
my Whole hope of happiness in you and you failed 


“ Mabel,” cried Gustave, passionately, “ you love 
me—do not deny it} do not make us both miserable. 
Promise me that if I come back from the war alive 
you will marry me if my parents consent, which of 
course they willdo. Then we will go down to our 
old chateau in the south, and there paradise will 
commence for us both. Afterwards we can discuss 
my plans for making a fortune.” 

Mabel hesitated for an instant, but only for an 
instant. She felt her friendlessness, her isolation 
and her heart yearned for Gustave as it never had 
before. She turned towards him, and in another 
moment he had clasped her in his arms, and her 
head rested on his shoulder. They plighted their 
troth then and there to one another in that little 
sitting-room at the Hétel des Foréts. Gustave was 
going to battle, and Mabel was going back to her 
toil, yet both of them were happicr than they had 
ever been before. 

The hot August afternoon waned, but the lovers 
were unconscious of the hours as they passed, and 
when suddenly Madame St. Pierre entered to tell 
them that dinner was ready it seemed to them that 
they had not been together five minutes. 

““T have had a knife and fork laid for you,”’ said 
madame, eso: addressing Gustave. He 
bowed and thanked her. “But,” she continued, 
“who do you think is here ? Madame de Castruc- 
chio. She very seldom dines with us now.” 

The dining-room was cool, for the windows were 
open. The table was dressed up with flowers, and 
the whole aspect of the place was gay and cheerful. 
The Countess de Castrucchio was there. She was 
very polite to Mabel, but watched her closely dur- 
ing the whole time of dinner. After dinner she left 
the room hastily, and did not appearagain. Gus- 
tave lingered until a late hour; it was more than 
eleven o’clock when he quitted the H6tel des Foréts, 
saying that he would call for Mabel in the morning, 
and conduct her to the Chateau de la Ronceville. 

He was staying ata quiet hotel in an old-fashioned 
street, and part of his way lay along the quays. 
Suddenly a tall man wrap in a light overcoat 
crossed over to him, and addressed him thus in the 
French language : 

“*T have reason to believe that you hate the Mar- 
quis de Fourmentelle. He has done me a deadlyin- 
jury; he has carried off my youngest daughter, and 
I do not know where he has placed her. Just now 
he went up that courtyard, it is a short cut which 
leads into the yard of the hotel where he is staying. 
I am an old man and very feeble ; no sergent de vi 
would lay his hand upon him, for his are not crimes 
which the law punishes. Follow me, and help me to 
hold him until he tells me where he has hidden my 
child.” 

Gustave, impetuous, young, and enraged as he 
was against the marquis, followed the old man at 
once. He did not look much at him. He only saw 
that he had white hair and whiskers, and that he 
stooped and walked feebly. They went up a narrow 
lane, with high walls on each side. A lamp was 
burning very dimly at the farther end. Suddenly 
the old man turned round and laid a grasp of iron 
upon the shoulder of Gustave. Then he raised a 
loud cry for the police. Gustave struggled with him 
furiously. 

(To be continued.) 





Earty Ristne.—Every circumstance contributes 
to render early rising advisable to those who are in 
the enjoyment of health, There is no time equal in 
beauty and freshness to the morning, when nature 
has just parted with the — which night 


had flung over her, and stands before us like a young 
bride, from whose aspect the veil which covered her 
loveliness has been withdrawn. 

THE Fruit Garpen.—Complete all pruning and 
training of tender fruit trees. Protect the blossoms 
from the frost, and on scorching days from the 
glare of the sun where practicable. Frosty nights 
and bright days are the most trying ordeals for wall 
trees in blossom. Alternately crippled by cold, and 
half scorched up and drained dry of their nourish- 
ing juices by the fierce glare of the sun, many blos- 
soms wither up and die. There isa great excess of 
heat on the southern face of opaque walls, which 
glass walls will remedy, by simply sending the ex- 
cess through to the northern, or vod side. Disbud- 
ding may be proceeded with towards the end of the 
month. If the weather is cold, defer till next month. 





The young shoots and their growing leaves form a 
capital protection to the tender fruit at their base. 
During the early stages of growth such shootlets 
take but little strength from the tree, while they 
perform the double duty of sheltering the fruit and 
nee the roots into full activity. See that birds, 
especially chaffinches and tomtits, do not feast on 
the fruit buds of wall trees; and keep a sharp look 
out for green fly, and syringe with tobacco water or 
quassia tea, or a solution of Gishurst’s compound, 
as soon as it appears. Also destroy ants before they 
have time to establish themselves. We have no 
greater pests among choice fruits. 


THE EARL’S SECRET. 


-—»>—_— 
CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Tue step came closer. Some one was standing at 
her very side—bending over her, she could even feel 
his breath on her cold cheek. Her hands were taken 
between a pair of warm palms and chafed. Water 
from a flask was put upon her brow. 

Surely this could not be Brian, the creature who 
had thrice sought by direct means to take her life. 

She opened her eyes. They rested upon a dark, 
not unhandsome face, from which a pair of fathom- 
less gray orbs, that seemed black as night ifi the ob- 
scurity, looked into her own. 

Her visitor straightened himself as her eyes un- 
closed, and, making a courtly bow, withdrew a pace 
or two, waiting in silence for the maiden to speak. 

This man was the one the reader knows as the 
Dark Unknown. 

To show by what means he escaped from the dun- 
geon, and how he found exit from the castle by the 
secret passage, we must go back to the hour follow- 
ing the escape of Griselda from Mrs. Lyell, who, on 
returning to the boudoir, expected to find the lifeless 
remains of the persecuted girl; but one glance round 
7 room told her that what she sought was not 
there. ‘ 

After searching all the other rooms, she exclaimed : 

“She has somehow escaped from the castle. She 
must have suspected my good faith at last and fled. 
Could she have discovered that the muffins were 
Poisoned ?” 

Mrs. Lyell had gone back to the boudoir by this time, 
and her eye caught sight of the dead kitten under 
the chair. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated again, “she did discover 
it, and is gone with her life secure. But how did 
she get away? She cannot have gone far. Brian 
must be upon her track. Once his hands are upon 
her, her doom is sealed.” 

She rushed from the room, and hastened into one 
of the subterranean passages beneath the castle, 
shouting like a mad woman to Brian, who was paying 
his daily visit to the dungeon, that Griselda was gone 
—had escaped from the casile. 

The huge fellow was about to reclose the aperture 
through which he entered to give food and drink to 
the prisoner when Mrs. Lyell’s words fired the demon 
within him to such an extent that his sole thought 
and desire at once became to wreak vengeance upon 
the girl, whose life was desired all the more that she 
had twice escaped with it out of his hands, In his 
haste he forgot to close the aperture, and the way 
was clear for the Dark Unknown out of the dungeon. 

It was several minutes after the departure of Brian 
in pursuit of Griselda that Mrs. Lyell, having locked 
the door, was walking hurriedly, nervously to and 
froin the boudoir so lately pied by the maiden. 
She had secured the door out of regard to her own 
personal safety. 

She started, and grew suddenly pale as she heard 
a key grating in the lock, and at once concealed her- 
self behind the heavy window curtain. 

Looking cautiously, out she was relieved, though 
surprised to see that the new-comer was the man she 
had supposed safe in the dungeon. 

It will be remembered that when, in company 
with Mrs. Lyell, he left these rooms on the occasion 
of his former visit to them, he had taken the door- 
key and several others with him, Tiese keys had 
since remained in his possession. 

Leaving the key inserted in the lock, the man ad- 
vanced into the room, saying aloud: 

“T am going to find out, if I can, how the fair 
prisoner of that lynx-eyed woman found it possible 
to get out of these rooms. First, I must see of what 
the suite is com: hy 

He walked across the yielding carpet and entered 
the dressing-room, and thence without hesitation he 
went into the bedchamber. 

When he came again to the boudoir he observed that 
the door, which he had left open, was shut, and on 
going to it he found it locked. 

“Now,” said the sharp voice of Mrs. Lyell from 
near the keyhole, where her eye was placed, “ you 
will have a chance to find out how that girl got 
away.” 
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the keyhole, and the Unknown heard her walk swiftly 
away. 

He tried to force open the door, but it resisted his 
strongest effort, which at best was but a weak one. 
Poor and scanty diet had reduced him in flesh and 
in strength alike. 

“Now,” said he as he turned away, “to discover 
some secret door, which I feel certain must exist.” 

After a patient search he foundit. The panel be- 
fore him slid back as it had done a few hours before 
for Griselda. He stepped lightly through the aper- 
ture thus made, closed the panel behind him, and 
began his descent of the steps, not knowing, yet fully 
resolved to know, whither they led. 

Griselda was not long in recognising the man who 
stood with such respectful mien before her. 

She looked up at the stranger, and a sweet, trust- 
ful smile irradiated her face. 

“You came with papa to the castle last night ?” 
she asked. 

The man opened his eyes wide with wonderment. 
Immured deep in the dungeon of the castle he had 
known nothing of what had so recently transpired 
within its walls, 

“I came alone, madam,” he answered, presently. 

He.had finally hoped that it would be his lot to 
break down Griselda’s prison bars, figuratively speak- 
ing, and after gaining her promise to become his 
wife proceed with her to Silvermere to overwhelm 
with dire confusion the woman he had once loved 
but now bitterly hated. 

“It is too late, of course,” he thought now as he 
gazed on Griselda’s sweet, upturned face. “I have 
failed, and may my curses for ever follow that dis- 
comfited woman, whose satanic cunning is the cause 
of my failure, and her beautiful, false-hearted 
daughter, whose proud reign at Silvermere will so 
soon be over.” 

While these thoughts surged through his brain the 
maiden stood, with composed mien, waiting for him 
to speak, expecting to hear that her father was at no 
great distance from the castle, and had sent this 
man, @ valued friend of his own, perhaps, to conduct 
her tohim. She did not ask herself by what myste- 
rious means he had found the secret passage, or re- 
flect that it was wholly unknown to Mrs. Lyell, and 
that therefore this man must have entered it sur- 
reptitiously. But before either spoke again the 
marble slab was pushed aside and ‘Toby Goodhuw’s 
face was thrust into the passage. He had come to 
announce Brian’s return to the castle. 

A look of unfeigned surprise came into the stran- 
ger’s dark face when the boy’s shock head wasthrust 
in, but he said nothing. 

Griselda was tying on her hat. Her sacque was 
already on. Toby’s words had filled her with ap- 
prehension. If Brian had returned to the castle he 
might discover the entrance to the subterraneous pas- 
sage. She was resolved to get away at once. 

“Your silence, sir,” she said, with gentle dignity, 
“leads me to think that papa did not send you to bid 
me come away. But since I am forced to go, you 
will tell me, I hope, whether he remains in Scotland, 
and in this neighbourhood, or has returned to Eng- 
land, If he has gone home I must go there, too, at 
once.” 

“ You will find his lordship at Silvermere, I think ; 
and, if I might advise you, I should say gothere at 
once. But let me warn you to be cautious, be wary. 
You have enemies nearer home than Dunhaven 
Castle.” 

Griselda raised her head proudly, and said: 

“T shall take the train boldly, sir. Come what may 
of it, papa cannot blame me now. On reaching the 
station I intend to proceed at once to Silvermere. I 
am not naturally a coward, I think. I should have 
gone home at the first, had*papa permitted me.” 

The Unknown felt his heart strangely and suddenly 
drawn towards this lovely, unsophisticated girl. He 
felt at this moment that he would give worlds, were 
they his, to clasp her in his arms and call her all his 
own. 

Without a moment for reflection, he fell on his 
knees at her feet, pouring into her ears, with all the 
re: of language he could command, his tale of 

ove, 

But he kneeled in vain. A few minutes later Gri- 
selda and Toby had departed. 

The Dark Unknown soon after sought his way out 
of the glen. 

Had he but known all the facts with which the 
reader is acquainted, this man would have seen that 
the maiden owed her escape from Mrs. Lyell’s charge 
indirectly to him. 

His singular revelation to Philip Monteith had re- 
sulted in the subterraneous passage to the castle 
being remembered and resorted to as a means of gain- 
ing an interview with Griselda. 

So the consequence of Philip’s visits to the boudoir 
tending, by revealing to her the secret door, to the 


the box whose revelations were yet to restore the 
young man to his rights, was the fruit of the Dark 
Unknown’s self-appointed mission. 

(To be continued.) 


PLOT AND COUNTER-PLOT. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
The king's council are no good workmen. 
2 Henry VI. 

The first Decemviri—ten men—was a council, or 
commission, elected from the patricians, in the 

hundred and second year of the foundation of 
the Sepeione--fet the framing of a code of laws 
after the pattern of the most approved institutions 
of Greece, but tempered and pointed by the Roman 
traditions. This council was invested with the su- 
pone powers of the state, and became the pattern 
or other councils in later times. Under the empire 
the monarchs availed themselves of this form of tri- 
bunal, thus giving an appearance of popular govern- 
ment to their rule, while, in fact, the lines of tyranny 
might be more closely drawn thereby, since the em- 
ror abated nothing of his authority, but relieved 
imself of much apparent responsibility. 

Domitian, when fully launched upon his course of 
abominable tyranny, had appointed these councils 
wherever in his realm he could make use of them, 
and as the members thereof were sure to be his most 
subservient tools, he found little difficulty in doing 
his cruel work. He had conceived a hatred of the 
Christians and Jews utterly demoniac, and their en- 
tire extermination became the chief idea of his 
reign. To this end he called to his aid such spirits 
as were ready to do his bidding, and despatched 
them in different directions, giving them authority 
to organise councils of Decemviri, and to act in his 
imperial name. 

uch a council had been instituted in Messina, 
under the care of V: rgon ; and, as we have seen, 
it had found work to do. 

It was on the night of the conference which we 
have witnessed at the royal palace that the Council 
of Ten was assembled in a retired apartment near 
the Forum. The sentinel at the door announced an 
arrival, and shortly afterwards Vangorgon entered 
the chamber. 

‘* My brothers,’’ he said, when he had taken a seat 
at the head of the conclave, “our work has a most 

romising aspect. The king is in the toils, and may 
be relied upon not to oppose us.” 

‘“‘ But,” suggested a councillor, “ the emperor will 
look for something more than that. If Glaucus 
shows no real sympathy, I fancy his hold upon the 
royal sceptre is but weak.” ; 

‘‘ Fear not for the king,” rejoined the envoy. ‘I 
know his temper, and he cannot stand idle. When 
our work is commenced, be sure he will join us. I 
look to see him smiting the Christians with his own 
hands. He not only stands in dread of the empe- 
ror’s wrath, but he has been made to fear greater 
trouble in his own realm. We may rely upon him.” 

** Has the time been fixed?’ asked a councillor. 

‘It has. The signal will be given on the evening 
of the sixth day from this. On that day our friends 
from Rome will arrive, and all will be prepared.” 

Further conversation was held on the subject of 
the proposed massacre, and finally Vangorgon in- 


uired : 
Me What of the charioteer of the temple? Has 
any trace been gained of him ?”’ 
No one answered. 

** How is it with you, Mazara ?” pursued the en- 
voy. ‘*Have Se no intelligence ?”’ 

The man thus addressed was of Messina, long in 
the imperial service as a secret spy, and selected as 
one of the present commission on account of his 
local knowledge. 

‘In truth, my lord,” he replied, with an uneasy 
movement, ‘‘I am vexed beyond measure. I know 
not what to do, nor which way to turn. The more 
I have to do with this charioteer, the more am I 

uzzled. It is entirely beyond my skill to entra, 
Pim, and thus far he has bol y faced and beaten bac 
those of my men who have come in contact with 
him. As I live, I think he has assistance from the 
unseen regions.” 

Vangorgon made a gesture of impatience. 

“Tam oe 7 ey 2. + this 
same S us e attack upon our Secret 
Tuibenet tn the Chamber of Judgment.” 

The envoy started, as did the others of the 
council. 

““By the gods! I think you are right, Mazara ; 
but let not the word escape your lips outside this 
chamber. The queen must not suspect it. I will 
not profess a content which I do not feel. The 
wonderful career of this charioteeris an enigma 
which I cannot solve. Yet I amsure he can becap- 
tured. Let every available man be put to the work ; 
for his arrest is of the utmost importance. Let a 














large reward be offered. A hundred pieces of silver 





—we must secure him at all hazards.” 

‘* If we can place our hands upon the charioteer,’’ 
said Mazara, “ the prince will give us little trouble.” 

They all pledged themselves that they would leave 
no effort unmade which might lead to the result so 
much desired. They feared the influence of the stout 
charioteer among the people, and they also feared 
him individually. But Vangorgon had an especial 
dread of the mysterious man—a dread which he 
dared not make known—which he would not have 
trusted to the knowledge of the queen on an®earthly 
consideration. He feared the prince, too. In short, 
there could be no rest nor comfort for him while 
either of the two was at liberty. 

At alate hour the council arose, and the very stars 
of heaven hid their faces when the plotters came 
forth into the deserted streets. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
The tyrranous and bloody act is done, 
The most arch deed of pitcous massacre 
That ever yet this land was guilty of. 
Richard IIT. 

Tue result of Prince Julian’s imprisonment, and 
subsequent experience in the torture chamber, was 
an attack of severe sickness; but by the kind nurs- 
ing of the charioteer, and the skill of a friendly phy- 
sician, his malady was confined to a simple fever, 
and ere many days had passed he was on the way to 
recovery. He had learned of the fate of Adonia, but 
the grief consequent thereupon was softened by the 
— of Spartanus that no harm should come 
to her. 

**T have power,” he said; “and I pledge my 
word that while I live she shall not suffer material 
harm at the hands of Vangorgon. Let her remain 
where she is at present. It will be better so until 
we are prepared to offer permanent protection.” 

So Julian tried to content himself, though he was 
very far from being happy. While he knew that his 
beloved was in the hands of a powerful enemy he could 
not rid himself of a secrét, gnawing dread which 
sapped the foundations of his peace. He still re- 
mained at the house to which he had been first 
brought from the prison, and the visits of the cha- 
rioteer had been frequent. 

At length the prince felt strong and well. The 
day was pleasant, and as the balmy air came in at 
the open windows he felt that it would be good for 
him if he could walk out and inhale the fresh breeze 
in the open street; but he had promised Spartanus 
that he would not venture forth alone, and he re- 
strained his longing desire. 

The day wore away, and the breeze which had 
fanned the foliage of the vines that clustered about 
the windows sank into a dead and breathless calm. 
The sun went down in a blood-red flame; the 
twilight was ghostly; and as the shades of night 
gathered over the city Julian felt a strange gloom 
settling upon his spirits. A chill touch seomed rest- 
ing upon him, and out from the murky silence 
goblin voices whispered evil things. He was alone, 
and he went to a window, and looked out upon the 
darkness that had settled like a pall upon the habi- 
tations of men. In the heavens stars were gleam- 
ing, but even as he gazed the clouds arose and 
spread through the vault, shutting out even these 
twinkling eyes of light. 

The prince stood thus, gazing out with solemn 
thought into the deepening gloom, when a quick, 
heavy footfall sounded upon the corridor, and shortly 
afterward the charioteer entered the apartment. 
He came in haste, and the firm gathering of his ex- 

ressive lips indicated that he was anxious. In one 
nd he carried a bundle, and in the other a naked 
sword. 

“ Julian,’”’ he said, when he saw the look of sur- 
prise with which the youth regarded him, “ be not 
alarmed. An accident has happoned, but we will 
prove ourselves equal to the emergency resulting 
therefrom. I have discovered that from this house 
there is no possible egress by the subterranean 
passage.” 

“* We came hither by that way,” said the prince. 

“* Ay,” replied Spartanus, “ but we cannot go back. 
I have this very day discovered that the ponderous 
rock which closes the entrance cannot be moved 
from our cellar. Either the secret spring upon this 
side is broken, or the machinery has been corrupted 
by rust. I dare not attempt to force it, as I might 
thereby displace the stone without the power to put 
it back ; and just now I cannot afford to offer such 
an opportunity of detection to our enemies. But 
plenty of other secret ways are open to us, though 
we may have to traverse the streets to reach them. 
You are strong enough to walk ?” 

“* Ay—I am as strong as ever,” answered Julian, 
confidently. “ But what mean you? What is this 
need of finding our subterranean retreat ?”’ 

“T mean,” said Spartanus, hurriedly, at the same 
time unfolding the bundle which he had brought, 
‘‘that danger is at hand. This house, and all other 
houses of Messina, are liable to be searched. I 
have brought a disguise for you. Prepare to assume 
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it at once, and J will send a friend whe will lead you 

toa place of safety.” 

“Safety? What isit, Spartanus? Safetyfrom 

what ?”’ 

** Julian, the blow we have long expected is to be 
struck this very night! Idreamed not it was com- 
ing sosoon. Only an hour since was positive in- 
formation given me.”’ 

“Do you mean,” asked the prince, in a horri- 
fied whisper, “that the hounds of Domitian are 
loose ?”’ 

* Ay »-they are on the track, and their fangs are 
bared. The signal may be given at any moment. 
When it falls you will not be safe here. Be strong, 
and faint not. Put on your disguise, and I will 
send to you one who will give you safe conduct. 
Fear not to trust him, for he is trae and faithful.” 

** But—Adonia——” 

** She is in the royal palace.” 

“In Vangorgon’s power ?’”’ 

‘She is for the present safe. You shall see her 
in good time. Now toyour work. Your conductor 
will be here anon. Keep a strong heart, and all 
shall yet be well. Look to your disguise, and waste 
n> time.” 

With this the charioteer turned, and was gone. 

It was some time before the prince could suffi- 
ciently collect his thoughts to turn his attention to 
the directions his friend had left. Not only did the 
substance of impending evil press heavily upon him, 
but the shadowy possibilities of a hundred dread- 
ful things unseen came to harrow and perplex. At 
length, however, he examined the articles which 
Spartanus had left, and found them to be the habili- 
ments of a priest of the Temple of Neptune, He 
did not hesitate after this, but, speedily removing 
such articles of his own garb as were in the way, he 
donned tle priestly vestments. 

He had just laced the sandals to his feet, and was 
securing his upper robe, when the door of his apart- 
ment was unceremoniously opened, and two men 
entered. Inthe foremost he recognised the old priest, 
Erastus. The other was’a younger man, and wore 
the garb of a bondman of the temple. The prince 
gathered up the folds of his robe, and gazed upon 
the aged priest. He trembled as he met the light 
of those strangely gleaming eyes, and even in the 
midst of pressing danger the uppermost thought 
in his mind was that same vague apprehension which 
had before possessed him in the venerable presence. 
But the old man did not give him long for aimless 
consideration. 

** Prince Julian,” he said, ‘‘ I have come to conduct 
you to a place of safety. Spartanus has informed 
you that a friend would come for you.” 

** Are you that friend ?”’ asked the youth, gazing 
hard into the face of the priest. 

“T am; and there needs no farther explanation. 
Here is a mutual friend who willanswerfor me, and 
who will also bear us company.” 

At this remark the man who had followed Erastus 
stepped forth. Flowing locks of a jetty hue fell over 
his shoulders, as the bondmen of the temple were 
permitted to wear tliem—but they were not his own, 
for in the face upon which the rays of the lamp fell 
Julian recognised the features of his own servant, 
Victor. 

** How ?” cried the prince, starting forward with 
outstretched hand. “Is it in truth my faithful 
Victor?” 

“Yes, my master. You behold me once more.” 

“Come,” said Erastus. ‘“ We must leave this 
place. Be surprised at nothing, my son. I found 
Victor searching for you, and have held him until 1 
could conduct Lim hither. Wonder not that.one in 
the garb of the temple should assist those who 
despise its gods. What I doI do in love for Adonia. 
Are you ready ?” 

**One moment, father,” pleaded Julian, eagerly. 
** Answer me this one question: Have we not met 
in other times ?”’ 

‘** My son,”’ replied the priest, mildly, ‘“‘ we have 
met many, many times. I stood by your side ere 
you could speak your own name. I was » friend to 
your father. Let that suffice you for the present. 
If we come forth from the impending ordeal alive 
you shall in time know all you can desire to ask of 
me. Take your sword beneath your robe, for we 
know not ia 

Erastus stopped, for at that moment the still air 
of night was broken by the sharp, piercing clang of 
the brazen bells from the chief watch-tower of the 
city ; and other bells, upon other towers, rang out 
in response, 

** Do you hear that?” the old man cried, grasp- 
ing his stiaii more firmly. 

“*T hear,” auswered Julian. “* What is the signal ? 
Is it ix 

“ Hark! Thore 

Ay—hark! ye 
Hark! ye follower 
for sorrow cometh 


are other sounds.” 

cuiidren of the new religion. 
the lowly Man of Sorrow ; 

upon you. Hark! ye hard- 

hearted men of evil thought, work for you is at 

hand. Uark! ye myrmidons of the tyrant, the 

victims await your fell stroke. ‘The clanging of the 





alarum bells tells to the slayer that the hour of 
blood has come, 

Hark! Hear that wild shriek that rises to Hea- 
ven above the sharp clamour of the bells.. Hear 
those infuriate shouts that answer with mockery to 
the prayers of the victims. 

‘Great Heaven!” ejaculated Julian, paling and 
trembling, ‘‘ the blow has surely fallen!” 

“Ay,” replied Erastus, while a fierce convulsion 
shook his frame, “it has fallen indeed. But stay 
not here to listen. Be firm, and fear not. Follow 
me, and beware that'no look or sign betrays you. 
Remember—you are a priest of Neptune. Let that 
thought never desert you. Come!” 

Thus speaking Erastus turned and led the way 
out from the chamber. Julian followed close be- 
hind, while Victor brought up the rear. When they 
reached the street the prince started back in terror, 
and even the old priest hesitated. Torches were 
flaming and flaring in all directions, and the air was 
filled with the yells of the infuriate demons whom 
the genius of massacre had let loose. 

“Death to those who despise the gods of our 
fathers! Death to the Christians!’ was the bur- 
den of the horrible chorus. 

‘* Death to the Christians!” shouted Victor, with 
all his might, as hesaw a bandof ruffians approach- 
ing. 

“There are none alive in this building,” said 
Erastus toa leader of the assassins, “‘ We have 
swept them all away.” 

“You shall find plenty more elsewhere,” re- 
sponded the butcher. ‘“ Death to every one of them !”’ 

** Come, come,’’ whispered Erastus, seizing Julian 
by the arm. “ If you cannot join in their murderous 
cries, you must not let them see that they shock 
you. Remember that our lives may depend upon 
your firmness. Steel your heart, and be prepared 
for such scenes-as you have never yet dreamed of.”’ 

Thus speaking he drew the youth away towards 
the temple, Victor, meanwhile, following close be- 
hind, and shouting at the of his voice in unison 
with the fearful din that made the night hideous. 

The prince realised how much might dépend upon 
his firmness and self-control, not only to himself, 
but to those who were befriending him, and he sum- 
moned all his resolution. At first he had felt that 
some among the slayers must recognise him, as the 
glaro of the torches was at times very bright; but 
when he had found himself passed by several who 
were well known to him he began to feel more con- 
fidence in his disguise, and he moved on with a 
firmer tread. 

They dared not take the narrow by-ways, for in 
such places the frightened Christians were sure to 
seek refuge, and thither the fiends pursued. All 
found threading unfrequented ways were suspected, 
and suspicion was fatal. So Erastus kept the 
broader thoroughfares, pushing his way boldly on, 
and his priestly raiment served him as a sufficient 
passport. 

At length our party reached the square of the 
Temple of Neptune, and here they were forced by 
the crowd against a wall, where they stood until the 
surging, demoniac tide had swept on. Onall hands 
arose the cries of the frightened, the prayers-of the 
threatened, and the groans of the stricken and the 
dying. In one short hour the slayers had reached 
to the uttermost parts of the city, and their work 
was being pushed as men d with blood can 
always do. The plot had been well laid—the dwell- 
ings of the Christians had been marked—the names 
of the leaders had been given to the butchers—and 
as a last preparation, just before the arrival of the 
final hour, the strongest wines of Campania had 
been served out plentifully to the soldiery. 

Julian had not counted upon such horrors as met 
him in this square of the temple Hundreds of 
Christians and Jews had fled thither, thinking to 
find shelter beneath the trident of Neptune, but 
they had fled only to their death. 

‘“Good Heaven!” he gasped, clasping his hands 
over his eyes, “ 1 cannot endure this and hold my 

eace |’? 

** Hush,” whispered Erastus, warningly. ‘Beware 
lest you betray —— 

“Can these be men?” the youth groaned, in 
agony of wonder. “Can this be the work of an 
emperor?” 

“Such work has been going on in Rome during 
these many weeks, my son. Ha! What isthis?”’ 

The old man’s exclamation was occasioned by a 
loud outcry on the part of a company of the royal 
guards. Some of the chief of their victims could 
not be found. 

‘“Where is the philosopher, Theopilus?” de- 
manded a centurion. 

The demand was borne from mouth to mouth. 

Other names were called—names of Christian 
men who had been marked for death—and the de- 
mands grew loud and furious. 

“Thank Heaven!’’ murmured Erastus, “‘ Theo- 
pilus is safe! and so are hundreds of others.” 

Julian looked up inquiringly. The priest under- 
stood the look, and replied : 





‘‘Spartanus has not been idle. Hoehas done what 
he could.’’ 

“ Bless him!” ejaculated the youth, fervently. 

“Come—the way is opening. » and 
faint not. We will find shelter ere long.’’ 

Victor saw how his young master was moved, and 
he redoubled his cries in unison with the butchers, 
swaying his sword aloft, and shouting, “Death to 
the Christians !”’ 

Several times they were stopped by the mad 
slayers, but not with suspicion. Demands were 
made of the priest if he knew of Theopilus. 

“T am searching for him,”’ was Erastus’s answer ; 
and none had yet doubted him. 

At length they reached the squaré of the ro 
palace, and Erastus led the way with all possible 
speed toa broad arch which spanned the entrance 
to one of the courts. The bodies of at least a score 
of slaughtered Christians cumbered’ the pass, but. 
our friends did not stop to examine them. A few 
steps within the court’ brought: them toa deep niche, 
at the extremity of which wasadoor. This Eras- 
tus opened, and bade his companions pass in, and 
when they had done so he followed and closed the 
dows behind him. 

“This,” he said to Julian, “ is one of Spartanus’s 
retreats. Ina few moments we shall be ata safe 
distance from the horrors of the night.’’ 

Thus s' i removed: the cover from a 
lighted lantern which he had carried beneath his 
robe, and led the way through several passages and 
down steep stairs to the vaults below, where he 
opened one of the secret passes to the subterranean 
crypts, beyond which: our hero found himself in a 
ea chamber, the like of which he had seen be- 

ore. 

“Here, my son,” the priest said, when a second 
lantern had been lighted, “I must leave you and 
Victor for a time. I will return when I can, I have 
other work of saving to do. Be not alarmed if 
strangers appear to you here, for know that. others 
have been admitted to these mystic ts. Give 
me your hand, Julian—so. May Heaven bless and 
preserve you! Seek not to leave this place until 
Spartanus comes for you. If he come not, I will 
come. Should nei of us come, a messenger will 
be sent whom you cannot mistake.” 

Leaving the second lantern with Victor, Erastus 
turned away. Ho did not return by the pass through 
which he had entered, but’ took an opposite direc- 
tion, and very soon the gleaming of his lantern was 
lost in the distant windings of the vaulted aisle: 

Julian sat down and pressed his hands upon his 
throbbing brow, and the bondman sat near him. 
From the far distance came the dull reverberations 
of a continuous din, and to them the sound, though 
muffled by intervening walls, was horrible in the 
extreme, since they knew its dreadful import. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
In man's most dark extremity 
Oft succour dawns from Heaven. Scott. 

Ir was long past midnight, and the demon of 
massacre which had stalked so terribly in the hig - 
ways and the homes of the city, had been equally 
busy in the royal palace ; and of all who been 
transformed by the spirit of blood none had been 
more completely made drunken by the fierce flood 
than had the king himself. When the fatal. hour 
was at hand he fortified himself—or rather he 
banished the better part of himself—with wine, and 
when his eyes had seen the flow of blood he became, 
for the time, the worst fiend of them all. At firsthe 
had quaked with fear and dread, but when the evil 
genius had fully possessed him he seized the sword 
and the:brand with mad fury and stalked forth into 
the path of the slayer! 

Octavia was.in her element; and the woman who. 
becomes a fiend becomes dangerous indeed. Than 
Heaven! but few such cases are given usin history 
—but few compared with the list furnished by the 
other sex—but those few have been terrible. 

** Domitian shall know that his sister is worthy to- 
share the imperial glory of this extermination !’’ she 
had cried, when the blade of: her jewelled dagger 
had been dipped in blood! i 

But Glaucus was not the real ruler.in Messina in 
thishour. The envoy of the Roman tyrant was the 

residing genius. Through Vangorgon the imperial 
ntcher hed laid his accursed and accursing hand 
upon the realm. 

In one of the more retired apartments of the royal 
palace sat two shrinking, shuddering women. One 
was Adonia, and the other was Myrina, the wife of 
the king. The latter was not older than our heroine, 
and had been acknowledged as one of the fairest of 
the daughters of “oren | 

The two had crouc 


ed away in a far corner of 
the room upon a low couch, as though they would 
get as far as possible from the awfal din that*came 
up from the palace courts. They sat thus whena 


door was opened, and a female page entered. 

* How now, Josepha?” asked the queen. 

** My dear ladv,” =eplied the messenger, who was 
a favourite and favoured servant, “ the king desires 
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your presence. He bade me say that he would see 
you at once.” 

“Good Josepha,” cried the queen, starting from 
the couch, “what is it? What does he want?” 

“I know not. Lonly know that his order was 
imperative.” 

“T dare not. Oh! I cannot go!” 

“ Dear mistress,” said the girl, with earnest cx- 
pression, “if you had seen the king as I saw him, 

ou would not hesitate. He will not brook delay. 

will lead the way.” 

“ And Adonia—may she go with me?” 

“No. His majesty said expressly that you should 
come alone.” 

Adonia arose and took the queen’s hand. 

“ Think not of me, but go to your husband. May- 
hap you may soon come back.’ 

“Yet,” said Myrina, “I like it not. Why, why 
should he send for me in this hour? If he: would 
see me, why could he not come hither? Will you 
not ask him, Josepha P” 

The bondmaiden shook her head. 

‘Dear lady, I dare not return with such an an- 
sewer. The king is raving, and your refusal might 
work exceeding mischief.” 

‘Go, go,”” whispered Adonia. “ Tempt-him not. 
I will.await you here.” 

“The gods be merciful unto us!’’ uttered the 
queen. 

When she had embraeed her new-found friend and 
companion she turned and followet Josepha from 
the room. 

When Adonia was left alone she shrank. back upon 
the couch, and stopped her ears with her hands. ut 
the stillness which follewed, intensified’ by a sence of 
utter loneliness, was more awful than the din of the 
distant turmoil, and she sat up and listened. 

Not long after this a door of the chamber was 
opened, and a man entered. At first she thonght it 
was one of the king’s soldiers; but as he came 
nearer, and the light of the hanging lamp shone 
upon his face, she recognised the envoy, Van- 
gorgon! She had no means of eseape—she could 
only crouch farther into the corner, and gaze with 
horror uponthe monster. There were dark stains 
upon his garments—dark stains upon his hands— 
and there were specks of the same awful hue upon 
his face. 

‘**So, so, my fair lady,’”’ he said, exultantly, ‘1 
have found you at last.” 

The terror-stricken girl could not speak—she 
could only groan and wring her‘hands. 

‘* Speak to me, Adonia! Let me hear your voice. 
Do you know me ?” 

With a mighty effort the maiden sat up and looked 
upon him, forcing herself to utter : 

“Sir, what would you? Why have you sought 
me 

* Have your wits forsaken you?” he returned, 
with a sinister smile. ‘No, no, my pretty bird— 
you know very well why L have sought you. Ihave 
told you of my purpose, and be sure I shall not 
stop short of its full consummation.” 

** Mercy! mercy !’’ 

“You waste breath in that beseechment. You 
aro now in my power, and nothing can come to 
thwartme. Look no more for succour from the in- 
mates of the palace. Know that the young queen 
was called hence at my behest.”’ 

“Traitor! Base, man!’’ 

“Hush, my child. The king himself sent the 
messenger who called the queen; but he did so by 
my direction. Now, Adonia, listen to me: As I 
have already said, you are completely in my power. 
You are mine, to do with as I'please. I have told 
you that you are to become my wife. The fate is 
tixed. Lhave reasons for wishing that:our marriage 
should take place at once. Submit to this and all 
shall be well with you. Become my wife, and I 
swear to you that your troubles shallend. I will 
guard you as I would guard a precious treasure, 
and your will shall be my law. Will you speak the 
word ?” 

“No, no!. I cannot!” 

“Beware! Tempt nota worsefate! Will you 
not be wise ?”” 

“To be your wifé—oh, never!” 

The face of the envoy was convulsed by a.deadly 
passion, and with a quick movement he seized the 
maiden by the arm, and dragged her from the sofa. 

‘“* Adonia!’’ he whispered, savagely, ‘you can 
have your choice of two events; you can be my 
wife and be at peace, or you canbe given up to the 
death which has this night fallen upon hundreds of 
your religion! I’ do not speak idly. If you will 
not be willingly mine, I swear by the crown of Jove 
you shall die by the hand -of the slayer! Speak— 
which is thy choice ?” 

For a little time the maiden quivered and shrank ; 
but anon her senses returned to her. Where was 
Julian ?—where Spartanus?—where the friends 
whom she had loved ? Very likely they had fallen. 
They had been leaders among the Christians, and 
had been proscribed from the first. If they wero 
gone, what cared she longer to live? © What would 








life be worth if burdened with the calamity which | « 


the envoy had proposed ? 

“ Speak!” whispered Vangorgon, between his sed 
teeth. ‘‘ Which is your choice?” 

Adonia shook off his grasp and stepped back. 


** Man, or demon,” sho said, ‘ whichsoever you | 


aro, know that fear not the death which my friends 
have died. Tcare not how soon you strike. Your 
sword is preferable to your love !” 

iad Boware 4” 

“T have spoken.” 

‘“* Bethink yourself ” 

“‘T have spoken understandingly.” 

For a moment the envoy gazed into the pale, 
marble-lile face of the maiden, then; while his frame 
shook with terrible rage, he seized hor again by the 
arm. 
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“Girl! you are tempting a worse fate than lies | 
within your power to conceive. Be sure you shall | 


die no common death. You have heard of torture ? 
By the gods! you will give a different answer when | 


the rack strains: upon your delicate limbs! Come | §! 


—you shall not be left long in doubt. I will put | 
you in my own cage.” | 

He dragged her towards him as he spoke, and 
placed his:arm around her waist. She struggled 
and cried for help, but he held her firmly. 

** Your struggles will avail you nothing, ledy; and, 
as for your cries, there is not a man*wwithin these 
walls ‘would dare to interfere. Know that I am 
master in Messina.” 

Lifting her from the floor, he bore her towards 
the door. He had almost reached it whon a quick, 
heavy tread was heard without, and as he stopped 
and drew back, the arras was raised and Erastus, 
the Priest of Neptune, entered the chamber. 

“How now, old: gray-beard?”” demanded the 
envoy, in angry surprise. ‘* What seek yon here ?”’ 

“TI seek Lady Adonia,” replied the old man. 

“Out! The lady isnot for you! Give way, or I 
will cut you down !” 

As the envoy spoke he placed his hand upon the 
hilt of his sword; but the weapon was not drawn. 
The priest had seen the intent, and while the vil- 
lain’s hand sought the hilted blade his own stout 
staff was raised, and when it came down the envoy 
sank beneath its crushing weight—sank like an ox 
in the shambles—and Adonia, freed from his grasp, 
sprang to the side of her preserver. 

** Adonia,” the old man said, in quivering accents, 
“he has not harmed you ?” 

“ No, no—only with deadly fright.” 

“Then cheer up, and take heart. I have come to 
save you. Are you strong enough to walk ?” 

“Oli! with you, Erastus, I could walk to the 
ends of the earth!” 

* Then let us tarry not here. Keep my hand, and 
I will lead you out from this house’of horror.”’ 

Erastus led the maiden out upon the corridor, and 
took his way towards the eastern apartments of the 
palace. The roar of the infuriated multitude came 
up from the courts, and the glare of a hundred 
torches. made red and horrible the murky air of 
night. Adonia clung convulsively to the haud of 
her guide, for her woman’s heart was not proof 
against the fearful burden of the din. 

At the end of a broad hall they came to a flicht 
of winding stairs, down which the old man took his 
way. At the bottom they reached another hall, 
from the arched roof of which hung a cluster of 
lamps, most of which were lighted. A low, wailing 
ery burst from Adonia’s lips as hereyes rested upon 
the scene which this place displayed to her horritied 
gaze. The slayer had been there, and had left his 
fearful work behind him. 

“ Heed it not,” said Erastus. “ Thisis as nothing 
compared with that which is in the courts. Let us 
leave the dead with Heaven, and think now of the 
living.” 

‘Adonia looked up into the old man’s face with 
a startled expression. He had spoken as those 
spoke who believed in the One God above all gods. 
Was he, too, a Christian ? Erastus noticed her look 
of wonder; but before he could offer explanation a 
figure came into sight from behind an angle of the 
wall before them. The priest stopped, and put the 
maiden behind him. The figure also stopped, and 
swung its arms wildly around its head. it was a 
man, whose garments, disordered and rent, were 
bespattered with blood; but he had no weapou in 
his smeared hands. His long dark hair floated in 
dishevelled, matted masses over his shoulders, and 
his eyes glared like the eyes of a wild beast. 

“Ha! Hold! Who goes there?” 

It was the voice of the king. 

How a few short hours had told upon that man. 
How changed from whathe was. But it was not 
Glaucus’s own self. It wasa madman possessed of 
Glaucus’s form. 

‘*Who goes there?” he repeated. “Ha! ’tisa 
woman! By my royal crown i should know that 
face. Itis our fair Adonia! How now, old-man— 
what means this P” 

“Sire,” replied the priest, with a firm grip upon 
his staif, but with utmost respect in his manner, 





Rey 


anger, and I would 


This fair child in-danger, say you ?—and in our 
rnpalace? How may that be? Did not Van- 
vgorw find her?” 

sic her, sire.” 
ell’ me, sweet lady.” 
28, Sire—oh, yes,’’ Adonia roplied, with earnest 





| beseechment in her tones. ‘He came to me after 
| yout noble queen was gone, and he would have 


killed me had not this good man interfered.’’ 

‘* Tut, tut—you mistake, girl. Vangorgon meant 
no such thing. He did but threaten you, I know 
is true intent. This will never do. I must hold 
and return you to him.” 

gy i?? 
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Hush! My pledgo has gone forth to the envoy, 
and I cannot break my word.” 

1¢ king’ was yet like a drunken man, and he 
ned his foot impatiently. 

** Sire,” the maiden cried, catching his hand and 
king upon her knees, “‘ strike me with your own 
hand if you will. I would rather die here, at your 
feet, than return to that man’s power.” 

_ Glaucus trembled with the return of something of 








the old feeling to his heart. He was once more 
human. As he met the earnest, prayerful gaze of 
those upturned eyes, and dwelt upon that. beautiful 






felt something better than the passions 
h had been swaying him thus far through the 
4 ee. Yet he hesitated. He was evidently 
Tpiexed. 
** Dear lady,”’ he said, “ you know not'this man’s 
power. Were Lto thwart him in this, he might 
turn the weight of his imperial. office against me 
and for the present the Emperor Domitian rules in 
Messina.”’ 

* Sire,” spoke Erastus, ‘‘ you will not return this 
maiden to the villain!” 

: “Hal Beware old man! Whom do you call vil- 
ain ?” 

“Tfewhom you call Vangorgon. Heis a villain 
so black and so heartless that the demons of 'Tar- 
tarus would spurn him. You do not know him yet, 
but you shall know him ere long. Suffer the maiden 
to go withme. Iwill hold her. safely.” 

** Would you threaten me, old man ?” 

“No, sire—thereis no need. In the name of that 
royal father from whom you had your life and your 
crown, I bid you grant our prayer. Look well upon 
the maiden. Look upon that face, and tell me if 
you can find it in your heart to harm her.” 

The king swept his hand across his brow like one 
coming out from a troubled sleep. He gazed first 
upon the maiden, who had now risen to her feet, 
and stood trembling before him, then he turned to 
the priest. 

Old man, are you not the priest of whom I have 
heard the child speak—he whom she called Eras- 
tus?” 

‘*T am the man, sire.” 

“Then tell me if itis an illusion which gives mo 
this fair faceas something that has connection with 
other scenes and other times ?” 

“ Not all an illusion, sire.” 

“Ha! and can you explain the mystery ?” 

‘ Not here, sire. Suffer her to go with me, and I 
will give you this as my pledge, By the heavens 
above us, and by all which they contain, I swear 
that I will produce the maiden at your call! When 
this dread work is over, and the blood is washed 
from our garments, I will allow Vangorgon to press 
his claim in your presence.” 

“Sire,” implored Adonia, again seizing his hand, 
“let me go with Erastus, and I will come to you as 
he says. I do not fear you—I would rather love 
you—for I know that in your heart you are good 
and true!” 

‘The king was his own true self once more. He 
drew the maiden to him and kissed her upon the 
cheek, and she did not shrink from him. 

“By the gods!’ he cried, “you persuade me in 
spite of myself. It shall be as you desire. But, 

rastus, I have your word. You will bring her 
when I call?” 

“T swear it, sire.” 

* And you, Adonia ?” 

“TJ will come to you, sire, with the firm assurance 
that you are my friend.” 

“ Hark! Soldiers are coming this way. They 
must not see you.” 

“With your ~_rmission, sire, I can lead the 
maiden by asecict way. Will you speak the word?” 

The king caught Adonia’s hand and pressed it to 
his lips. 

‘“* Sweet lady,”’ he said, “ I do this for your sake. 
You have moved me most strangely. You will not 
betray the confidence I repoSe? You will come to 
me when I call for you ?”’ an 

“T promise it, sire.” 

“Then go, and may the gods guard you!” 

The priest was quick to embrace the opportunity, 
for he knew not what untoward circumstances 
might cause the frail monarch to change his mind. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. Z.—We are unable to perceive any merit in the es- 
#ay ; it reads very much like a piece of rodomontade. 

J. Teeeee¥-—In the event of being unable to find the 
manuscript we can only refer you to our former answer. 

J. 8. (Cork).—Declined with thanks. The method of 
treatment is unskilful and uninteresting: 

L. H.—The promise, being given by a person under the 
age of twenty-one years, is not binding. 

Jas. H. K.—Bathing over-worked eyes with vinegar 
and water very frequently has a restorative effect. 

J. L. (Wigan).—It is customary for a widower to use 
black: bordered note-paper for two years. 

Gortus.—Persevere in your good habits and dismiss 
the subject from your mind. 

H. W.—The German mile is much more than three 
times the length of the English mile; the latter measur- 
ing 1,760 yards and the former 5,866, 

T. C, 8.—The speed of « carrier pigeon is about forty 
miles an hour. The bird can keep up this speed for six 
of seven hours. 

Srxty-Onzs.—The depth of the various mines varies 
considerably. The deepest does not much exceed a dis- 
tance of half a mile below the surface of the earth. 

Eten H.—By the term “domesticated "' we understand 
a knowledge of and ability to perform domestic duties 
with discretion, prudence, and a well-governed temper. 

J. D. (Gateshead).—The marriage is quite legal, and 
the children being a are in a condition to in- 
herit the property of their parents. 

A. M.—His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales studied 
at the Universities of Oxford and Edinburgh in 1859, and 
also at the University of Cambridge in 1861. 

Jexyiz A.—You could purchase the back numbers in 
which the tale is contained. We are not aware that it is 
published separately. 

Miss P.—The office for the publication of the provin- 
cial directories is in Great Queen Street, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields 

M. A. L.—In summer time chickens and rabbits should 
be cooked at the expiration of forty-eight hours from the 
time they were killed. In winter time you may keep them 
four days. 

A. A.—We have not space for the enumeration. The 
herbalists in Covent Garden Market announce that they 
— about five hundred different varieties of herbs in 
stock. 

EnQuirEr.—The ex-Emperor of the French was born in 
Paris at the Tuileries on the 20th April, 1808. At his 
baptism the Emperor Napoleon I,and the Empress Marie- 
Louise were his sponsors. 

S. G. J.—The lines are tolerably well written, but yet 
require emendatory supervision. The word “gloom” 
occurring in three ive verses betokens poverty of 
invention. 

Yotune Brroy.—You must have eaten an extraordinary 
supper before you dreaut that dream. It is a vagary of 
the brain which we have no wish to perpetuate, illustra- 
tive as it is of hatred and despair: 

Emma N.—You can ascertain the goodness of an egg by 
holding the larger end to your tongue; if it feels warm 
it is new, if cold bad; or put the egg in a pan of cold 
water; the fresher the egg the sooner it will fall to the 
bottom, if rotteu it will swim at the top. 

_Detta.—l. Yes. 2. No, but the person who attests a 
signature must see that signature made. 3. Several. 
Generally we may observe that you must not confound 
the formalities necessary to the execution of a deed with 
those imperative upon the signing of a will. 

0. J.—1. Yes. 2. No; and if youshould wilfully absent 
yourself before you attain twenty-one, a magist:ate has 
power to send you to prison. The contract would, how. 
ever, be determined by the death or bankruptcy of your 
master, or in the event of a mutual agreement. 3. Yes. 

W. B. (Worcester).—We are not aware of any small 
work devoted exclusively to the especial subject. The 
information is scattered through different volumes and 
would have to be searched for under the various heads of 
botanical description, cultivation, as well as the culinary 
and medicinal properties of the plants. 

C. N.—There are many countries in which the emblem 
of mourning is denoted by other colours than black, 
colours to some of which a less sombre signification is 
attached. In China they mourn in white, in Egypt yel- 
low is used, and in Turkey blue. The violet to which 








you refer is supposed to express a combination of sorrow 


JosEruInE.—Itis said that there is some utility in per- 
fumes beyond the pleasant odour they give forth. Many 
believe in their disinfecting properties, and aver that 
when London and Paris were ravaged by cholera there 
was not a single victim among the numerous persons em- 
ployed in the perfumery factories of either city. 
Epwarp L.—Considering thecircumstances the amount 
appears to us excessive. It is an axiom of political eco- 
nomy that the amount paid for rent should be equivalent 
to one eighth of a person’s income, and though there may 
be sometimes good reason for exceeding this sum, the 
saying should be remembered in order that two great an 
excess may be avoided. 

W. C. (Bristol).—The verses are very nicely written, 
but they are rather too romantic and far fetched for this 
prosaic age. It is not generally considered that the royal 
personage made any sacrifice to affection by chosing 
what you term a lowlier home, and there is every reason 
to believe that her amiability was such that she had no 
lofty royal pride to throw aside. 

A Working May.—l. The style of the composition is 
tolerably good ; the sententious character, which to some 
tastes is Objectionable, being appropriate to the subject 
discussed. 2 Fashion seems to point the other way, but 
education and tradition have something to do with it. 
A woman is often brought up in the ef that in a man 
of dark complexion she will find all for which her nature 
languishes—that is to say, a handsome form, a strength 
to protect and shield her, a softness to caress her, and a 
devotion which shall neyer wi o to her 
love of admiration. All these qualities may be found to 
be united to a face of darkish tint, though it is hardly 
prudent to assume asa matter of course that the con- 
nexion exists. 3. If the house was taken simply for a 
quarter of a year then only a quarter's notice is neces- 
sary; but if when you entered upon ssion no cer- 
tain term was mentioned, then it is held to be a tenancy 
from year to year, which neither party can determine 
without half-a-year’s notice, which must be so given as 
to expire upon a similar quarter-day to that upon which 
you took possession, 


SONG: ANOTHER DAUGHTER OF THE BOWER. 


We joy to see how, in this bowl, 
ith crystal water to the brim, 

Where sunlight with it marriage makes, 

As perfect as though seraph hymu 
Kept holiest concert—yes, we see 

A lily white, that purity 
So sweetly emblems, and the place 

Is made a paradise of grace. 


What more is needed here but this? 
Another daughter of the bower 
That is the type of constancy 
Even in temptation’s wildest hour. 
There, lovely one, by lily white, 
The type now sheds her steady light, 
And round on many a guardian wing 
Are unseen angels minist’ring. W. BR. W. 


A Constant Reaper—Avoid the nettles. From the 
apparent delicacy of your touch they will sting you. 
They should, according to a celebrated epigram, be only 
grasped by men of mettle; get, therefore, your cher ami 
to gather them for you and to give you a practical lesson 
in an art with which we could only theoretically deal. 
His prescription for ‘‘something for your cold” will 
also be much better than ours. 


GartBaLpIAN.—The disturbance which took place in 
Hyde Park on Sunday, the 28th Sept., 1862, between the 
friends of Garibaldi and the friends of the Pope was not 
of a very serious nature. A meeting was resolved upon 
for the purpose of expressing sympathy with Garibaldi, 
who recently received his severe wound in the en- 

ement at Aspromonte ; upon which the friends of the 
ope determined to get up a counter demonstration, and 
managed, by proceeding early to the park, to obtain pos- 
session of the mound from which the Garibaldian com- 
mittee had proposed to address the people. When this 
committee arrived they determined to fight for the 
mound, and a test ensued, bludg as well as fists 
being freely used. The police interfered, and took five 
men into custody ; soon aiter the mob dispersed. Upon 
the following day these five individuals were brought up 
before the sitting magistrate at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court, and were soon after rel d from tod 
upon the payment of certain fines which were inflicted. 
There was no further trial or imprisonment, as you seem 
to suppose. 

Rosa Mar, twenty-three, dark hair, and gray eyes. Re- 
spondent must be a tradesman, tall, and dark. 

Aawegs, nineteen, dark brown hair, dark blue eyes, good 
looking, very affectionate, and would make a good wife. 
Respondent must be dark ; a mechanic preferred. 

Emir P., twenty-two, dark, medium height, dark hair, 
and blue eyes. Respondent must be g looking and 
loving ; a sailor preferred: 

LiverPoon Tom, twenty, 5ft. 6in., good looking, light 
hair, dark eyes, and in the Navy. Respondent must be 
cheerful, loving, and domesticated. 

Kitty H., nineteen, 5ft. 2}in., fair, blue eyes, loving, 
and a good musician. Respondent must be tall, dark, 
and an Officer in the Army. 

Jess1e C., seventeen, 5ft. 2in, dark eyes and hair, 
pretty, and fond of music. Respondent must tall, 
with dark hair and gray eyes. 

CaTHERINE, eighteen, a blonde, blue eyes, rather pretty, 
tall, with an income of 50/,a year. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and in the Army. 

Maupz, eighteen, golden hair, blue eyes, accomplished, 
and of a loving temperament, would make a true and 
dutiful wife to any one whom she could truly love. Re- 
spondent must be a gentleman of good position. 

Eme.ine G., twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes, and 
fond of music. Respondent must be tali, » good 
oe have an income of 150l.a year, and be fond of 
music, 

Louisa and Annrz.—“ Louisa,” twenty-one, dark curl 








ing, dark eyes, light hair and whiskers, stead 
dustrious. Respondent must be of medium height, good 
looking, loving, aud fond of home. 


eyes, domesticated, and would 
spondent must be dark and middle-aged; a 
preferred. 


with gentlemen with a view 
tall, dark, and accom 
plished. Both are nineteen. Respondents must be tall, 
and forward their 


one, blue eyes, and dark 
two, fair hair, 
ing, domesticated, sa’ 

to “ smoking in the dra 


tempered, and a good singer. 
dark, loo! 

dium height, fair, golden hair, laughing eyes, 
domesticated, 
tradesman. 


well educa’ 


height, dark hair, fair complexion, 
en 


dark, brown hair, blue eyes, fair compl 
good and lucrative position. 


—~ whiskers and moustache, of a loving dis 
and a 
jn the Navy, twenty-five, 5ft. yin., and dark complexion. 


5ft. 7in., fair com: 
fond of home. “ 
mesticated, loving, 


car,” a lonely bachelor, in a good 
ponies. age twenty-eight, and would make a loving hus- 


and has a good 








with hope. 





hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, and domestica’ 





* Annie,” twenty-three, dark curly hair, brown eyécs, 
fair complexion, and domesticated. 
be respectable mechanics, 


Respondeuts mux 
about twenty-five years 


look- 
y, and in- 


steady, 


of age. 


Garr Topsalt BILL, twenty-three, 5ft. 7}in., 


Avausra, thirty, medium height, dark hair, dark hazel 
ea wife. Re- 
esman 


Eva B., seventeen, 5ft. 2in., brown curly hair, large blue 


eyes, fresh colour ; can play and sing. mdent must 
be tall, fair, have blue eyes, a good Leura and be fond of 
music and home, 


Dalsy, nineteen, petite, pretty, dark hair, brown eyes, 


accomplished, of a sweet disposition, and possessing a 
small independence, would like to communicate with a 
young gen 
mony. 


man of good position with a view to matri- 


Topsy and Pussy, friends, would like to correspond 
matrimony. “Topsy” is 
hed, ‘“ Pussy,” fair and accom- 


cartes. 
HE ioTRoPs and Waits VIOLet.—" Heliotrope,” twenty- 
hair. ‘“ White Violet,” twenty- 
eyes, medium height. Both are lov- 
money, and have no objection 
room.” 


Lizzie and Satiy.—“ Lizzie,” tall, fair, blue eyes, good 
Respondent must. be tall, 

Sh me- 
loving, and 
Respondent must be young, dark, and a 


king, and ina good position. “ 


CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED : 
AnnrE and Liz are responded to by two friends in the 


Army, viz., “'T. W.,” 5ft. l0in., dark hair, and fond of 
home ; and “ H. W.,” 5ft. 9in., dark hair, fair complexio: 
with great expectations. 


n, 


W. R. F. by—" Chatty,” twenty-one, very fair, pretty, 
ted, and gentle. 
F. G. B. by— A Country Lass,” medium height, dark, 


fond of home and music, and of a loving disposition. 


J. M. BR. by— Bernard K.,” twenty-two, 5ft. 9in,, and 


light complexion. 


Percy C. P. by—“ Katie Grey,” nineteen, tall, pretty, 


accomplished, with an income of 100i. a year. 


Fatrurut Frep by—“ Lizzie M.,” eighteen, medium 
pered, 


tem and 
titled to some money. 
Macerz by—*‘ Benj. G.,” twenty-one, 5ft. llin., dark 


brown hair and eyes, slight moustache and whiskers, and 
has a salary of 1 


. per annum. 
LoneLy Potty by—‘T. V.,” a seaman in the m7, 


twenty-five, 5ft. Sin dark complexion, dark hair, an 
black eyes. 


Litx by—“ Adonis,” nineteen, 5ft. 9in., fair hair, hazel 


eyes, amiable, loving, fond of home and music. andin a 
good position. 


Fam Rosamonn by—“B. A. R.,” twenty-eight, tall, 
salen, and in a 


Jenny by—“ Sweet William,” thirty-one, 5ft. 9in., dark, 


tty officer in the Navy; and—“ Jack Foretop, 
Juxiaand Lrpia by “ Herne” and “ Percy.”—* Herne,” 
lexion, . food 3 oy loving, and 
7 r complexion, do- 
sale good mechanic. imeae 
Jennie and Maaate by “ Oscar” and “ Arthur.”—“Og- 
ition, light com- 


nd. “Arthur,” twenty-five, 5ft. 10in., light complexion, 
yearly income. 


Eryest L. by—‘ Nelly W.,” eighteen, tall, fair, very 
y which ces 


good looking, lively, and has “oo prod 
100L a year ;—*Q Re Siabiecn, rown hair, gray eyes, 
and a 
abankenes of go 
stature, has a beautiful 


; and — “‘ Rosalind,” dark, with an 

den-brown hair, hazel eyes, small in 
figure, and isin a good position, 

J. P. writes for the carte of “ Maude.” 

Vicroria would like to receive the cartes of “‘ Charles.” 

ALPHA must send a better description of his personal 


appearance. 


C. J. J's. request is out of order. Heshould send more 
precise concerning himself, 

8. K—Amongst the many words you have used you 
have omitted any description of your personal appear- 
ance. 
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EAR-RINGS, BROOCHES, CUFF, 
COLLAR, STANDING CUSHION, STAND FOR 
A THERMOMETER, &c., &e. 
MODERN TRINKETS.—Nos. 1, 3, 6, & 8. 

* TueEseE trinkets are of gold. The ear-ring No. 
1, and the brooch No. 8, each represent a sprig, on 
which a cockchafer reposes. The other set consists 

of cameos surrounded by gold. 


COLLAR WITH FACINGS AND CUFF. 
Nos. 2 & 7. 
Tus collar is of mull muslin trimmed with 


Ean-ning.—No, 1. 


Bruges lace. The cuff is worn over a tight sleeve, 
and should be cut, and the folds closely imitated, 
according to illustration No. 2, The lace is of the 
same quality as that trimming the collar. 


STANDING CUSHION.—No. 4. 

Tuis stand consists of dark, polished wood, 
either mahogany, oak, or walnut. It is supported 
by atripod. The central division is provided with 
a velvet cushion for pins and needles, while in the 
centre is a wooden platter, held up by two open 


scallop shells. The platter is covered with green 
satin, which is finished off in small lambrequins, and 
the latter are encompassed with white cloth puffs, 
surrounded with embroidery and worked with steel 
beads. The two compartments are arranged for the 
reception of scissors, thimble, and other working 
utensils. 


STAND FOR A THERMOMETER.—No. 5. 
THE component parts of this stand are split reeds, 
wire, and red lamb’swool. Crystal beads surround the 
reeds; split pearls adorn the tops of the reeds. In 
the central part of the stand the thermometer is in- 
troduced. 


Broocu.—No. 3. 


FASHIONS. 

Weppine Tometres.—There are two seasons for 
fashionable weddings. ‘The first follows the winter 
gaieties of town, and the second comes after the 
summer campaign at-the watering-places. Prepara- 
tions are now making for the first of these, Most of 
our fair fiancées object to being married during Lent, 
notwithstanding the example of the Princess Louisa; 
but they are not too devout to spend the quiet peni- 
tential season in selecting elaborate trousseaus, to be 








displayed immediately after Easter. White repped 
silk with point duchesse flounces is the first choice 
for bridal dresses at the approaching weddings. Satin 
is pronounced too old for the young brides of the 
season, and the once poetic muslin is now too com- 
monly worn to be in favour for this one grand occa- 
sion of a woman’s life. The heaviest Ottoman repped 
silk is chosen by those who can afford it, but lighter 
qualities of gros grain and the handsome Irish pop- 


STanpDInG CusHi0n.—No. 4. 


lins are also popular. Two flounces of duchesse lace 
six or eight inches wide are preferred to the one deep 
flounce hitherto used. China crape flounces and 
overskirt, or else misty tulle drapery, or ruffles of 
white Chambéry gauze, are less expensive than lace, 
and are used to beautify low-priced silks, as they look 


STAND FoR A THERMOMETER.—No. 5, 


lighter than the ruffles of the material so much worn 
during the winter. A low corsage, with pointed 
front, deep postillion back, round neck, Grecian folds 
on the bosom, and short puffed sleeves, is the pre- 
vailing style for wedding dresses; the upper skirt 
has a short apron front, with long, bouffant back; the 
train is shortened to sixty inches for ladies of medium 
height. When a high corsage is preferred, the neck 
is pointed very low and filled in wich lace, The 
sleeves are duchesse-shaped, or else plain to the 
elbow and ruffled below. A cluster of orange flowers 
is placed high on the left side of the corsage, and 
trailing vines loop the apron of the overskirt on each 
side, while a short spray takes the place of a sash. 





The handsomest tulle veil made lately is a single 
width of tulle three and a half yards wide, and long 
enough to reach very near the end of the train. Round 
the edge is a three-inch hem, finished at the top with 
a thick cord covered with the silk of the dress. ‘The 
lower corners are rounded ; the upper edge is passed 
plainly over the head just behind the Pompadour 
roll of hair, and pinned securely behind the ears. 
There is no short veil for the face. The bridal chap- 
let is a slender garland of half-blown orange buds. 
mingled with spiral and starry jasmine. It is laid 
across the Pompadour roll, and hangs down each 
side, or else trails over the back hair. An elabo- 
rate chitelaine braid, a single plait as wide as the 


Ear-rinc.—No. 6. 


two braids usually worn, and soft hanging curls, are 
the bridal cofffure. The front is slightly frizzed 
over a Pompadour pad, or else the roll is plainly 
covered ; and on the forehead droops short hair, 
neither frizzed nor straight, but curved in half rings, 
fluffy and careless-looking. Long side locks, curling 
towards the ear, are still worn. The bride’s gloves 
are long-wristed white kid, fastened by four buttons 
at least, and without ornamental stitching. Gray 


CoL_ar.—No. 7. 


poplin for the travelling dress, and a gray silk suit 
for visiting and church, are still prescribed as items 
of a trousseau; but as these proclaim the bride as 
plainly as do orange flowers, other colours are often 
chosen. A travelling suit lately made has a skirt of 
Havannah brown silk with two flounces of darker nut 
brown, and a cashmere polonaise of the darkest 
shade, trimmed with silk bands like the flounces, 
piped with silk of the lighter Havannah shade. This 
stylish suit might be worn by any lady, aud does not 
publish the bridekood of the wearer. The gipsy bon- 
net worn with this is a soft brown straw, trimmed 


Broocu.—No. 8, 


with brown gros grain ribbon, a brown ostrich tip, 
brown quilled silk for face trimming, and a cluster of 
pale salmon tea-roses. A pretty model for those who 
adhere to the conventional gray suit is one of fine 
gray pongee, with a short paletot and open-front 
overskirt. A bias band of gray silk edges the jacket 
and skirt. The lower skirt has a bias gathered silk 
ruffle four inches wide round the bottom. A box- 
pleated ruffle of pongee of the same width overlaps 
this, A second silk ruffle and another of pongee 





held by a bias silk band complete the trimming. The 
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gipsy bonnet is of the silk used in the dress trimming, 
with a fringed scarf of gray China crape, and a pink 
rose spray for ornament, Gray undressed kid gloves 
with long wrists. Square Ottoman repped shawl in 
broad stripes, carried in straps. 





‘FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


(Deseription of Steel Plate Engraving published 
with this Part.) 

Frest Tortrrte.—Striped sarcenet petticoat ; 
cashmere tunic with facings, above which this tunic 
is trimmed with braid. Behind, the petticoat is 
caught up with a large, handsome bow. The body 
bas a basque. It is trimmed with plissé, as also the 
sleeves. Bonnet of satin and velvet, with feathers 
in a diadem. 

Sreconp TorteTte.—Dress of foulard: high body, 
trimmed with plissé; the sleeves have the same 
trimming. ‘he mantelet of the finest bardge; hat 
of satin, trimmed with wild roses. 








THE FASHIONS. 
WE cannot congratulate our readers on the taste 
displayed this spring by many of our country women. 


Judging from the outrageous head-dresses doing 
duty for bonnets, one would be tempted to exclaim 
that anarchy is as rife in the realms of fashion as in 
the political circles, 

We give directions in harmony with moderation, 
as do also our contemporaries at home or on the 
Continent; but take a walk in any favourite place of 
resort and we defy the lovers of the really becoming 


to repress the sunie of scorn at the gaudy, buld ap- 
pearance of many of the young ladies of the period. 
Dyed hair, strained off the face, and raised to a tower 
on the top of the head, to be surmounted by a little 
white gipsy hat, loaded with ill-chosen ornaments 
—this coifure de promenade would destroy the at- 
traction of youth; but when ladies on the shady side 
of forty adopt this jaunty style, and vainly endeavour 
to hide the traces of time with lamp-black eyebrows 
and liberal use of corresponding arts of the toilette, 
then we sigh for the simplicity even of the fair 
quaker, and wish that the mature belles we have 
partly described, and so often meet, would wait to 
display themselves till the return of wiuter aud the 
pantomimes. 

We do not wish to be too severe, but exaggeration 
or absurdity im dress richly deserves the lash jof 
satire; and when the middle-aged are the culprits 
it yields to no other discipline. 

Now turn we to the young, whom we kindly ad- 
vise to avoid in every style of head-dress whatever 
savours of top-beaviness. Much false hair always 
bas this effect, amd by the feverish heat it causes 
seriously injures the growth of the beautiful tresses 
formerly the pride of young English ladies. 

We cannot quite leave the subject of the head 
attire without a warning in @ contrary direction to 
that given. Here and there we see bonnets alarm- 
ingly like the dowdy, umbrella-like pokes of forty 
years ago. We hope this style will be discouraged, 
as it is of itself sufficient to impart ugliness. 

On the highest authority we can recommend the 
adoption of costumes of rich, full colours. But as 
summer advances, of course magenta, Oxford blue, 
ewerald green, and Devonshire brown will make way 
for peach, rose-tendre, lilac, and oiseau. 

In the make of dresses excessive drapery and length 
of skirt are on the wane, and there is danger of the 
other extreme, viz., the trussed-up effect of a dress 
too narrow round the ankles, This fault, carried to 
excess, gives the female figure the appearance of an 
erect bolster. . Flounces themselves, richly trimmed 
with folds, ruehes, or lace, have an elegant and truly 
modern effect. The bouffants and paniers, though 
not abolished, have diminished in size. The tunic, 
caught up on either side with black velvet ribbon, is 
likely to survive other fantaisies. 

A good deal of taste is shown in the sleeve. Even 
where tight it is richly trimmed atthe wrist. In 
fact, with regard to trimmings, they have attained a 
degree of perfection unknown to former generations. 
The excellence of the Germans in the arts of crochet 
knitting, tatting, ete., has coutributed to the satis- 
factory state of the trimming art, while the agreeable 
pastime the confection of these trimmings procures 
is one advantage that should not be lost sight of. 

We must vow proceed to the consideration of ball 
and dinner dresses. A propos to full dress, a difii- 
culty meets us on the threshold. Sorepublican have 

views on dress become that the wreath of flawers 
that might adorz a countess may with little alteration 
be seen round the bonuet of a scullery-muaid or an 
apple-woman, Well, better these absurdities in dress 
than any return to the despotism of sumptuary laws, 
or to despotism in any shape. Let the upper classes 


than those of dress, and they need fear no rivalry 
from the uneducated. 

As the season has regularly set in, we must speak 
of the chaperones’ dresses. Formerly the description 
of a few becoming turbans, loques, etc, would. have 
sufficed, but the dowager of fifty or ws Hpac now 
wear her own hair, or rather the. invisible perruque 
that does duty for hair. Any rich ornaments, diamond 
tiaras for instance, would bein keeping. For chape- 
rones, flowers would be out of character, and for 
dresses, velvets, and satius. of fashionable colours, 
such as steel gray, emerald green, and mauve are to 
be commended. 

Whereas richness and splendour distinguish the 
chaperone, elegance and tmess should characterise 
the dress of the dancers. \W6 will describe a few at- 
tires as becoming first to the brwne, then the blonde. 
In the hair, a/a J'itus, imtroduce, as it were crown- 
ing the forehead, a bunch of yellow roses ; ear-rings, 
necklace, and bracelets of zes; dress of silk net, 
flounced to the waist en tablier, vichmoiseay satin 
bows finishing off the tablier om either side. 
If for dinner, this dress should be-demi-trained; if 
for a ball, let it be cut round. / 
Another becoming full dress for a dark beanty 
consists of Honitow lace,.with plissé flouncesof the 
same trimming the tunic and the basques; ample 
ornamentation of roses des Alpes, satin ribbon, 
bunches of roses des Alpes:im the hair, and necklace 
and ear-rings of rubies: 

For a blonde of rich complexiom we recommend 
a dress of blue silk net with treble skirt, the low 
body in satin of corresponding tint, and turquoise 
ear-rings, necklace, and bracelets. 

For a pale blonde, the pink silk crape ball dress is 
advisable, made with a tunic and low body of pink 
satin, A wreath of maiden-blush roses round the 
hair, and pearl ornaments, 








THE BEGINNING OF QUARRELS., 
“Iv is enough to provoke a saint!” said an im- 
petuous husband, when dressing in a hurry, after 
carefully twisting all the studs inte the bosom, on 
finding the collar button gone. “ Why don’t you 
see to it that the loose buttons are iastened, and 
those missing are sewed on?” 

“Well, I’m sure it is a small matter, and you 
needn’t be making such a terrible fuss about it!” 

** Small matter, indeed! So a cinder ora grain 
of sand in the eye is @ small matter; and next 
thing to having a splinter in your eye is having no 
buttons on one’s shirt.” 

* You can leave off talking such nonsense.” 

So the wrathy husband, finding this second retort 
from his irritating wife teo much for his manly 
forbearance, flings his linen in the face of his spouse, 
and thus a mertal quarrel is inaugurated, and ends 
by their not speaking for six months, and his hav- 
ing to sew om the missing buttona, without the 
satisfaction of letting off his wrath through that 
safety-valve, a scolding tongue. 

Or the buttons separated from theshirt may have 
separated the husband and wife. One need not go 
to India to find that an incident trifling as this 
has led to many a downright quarrel between hus- 
band and wife, or to an actual separation or divorce. 

Now, young married people, in the midst of their 
honeymoon, or the betrothed, while experiencing all 
that elysium of self-abnegation incident to the carly 
plighting, will put all this dowm as ridiculous in a 
superlative degree, and among the impossible pos- 
sibilities ; but they will find out ere long that much 
more of happiness is to be fastened in with the 
well-fastencd battons tham by even the deeds of 
bravery and heroism which are offered to few, and 
then can be done only on great and rare occasions. 

Who, when his wite is going over @ precipice, or 
drowning, would not rush to the reseue, ess 
of personal peril? Or what wife, when hus- 
band is brought im, terribly wounded; from a rail- 
road accident, or when stricken with typhoid fever, 
would not wateh and exercise patience as only a 
woman can do, sinkingout.of sight all her own per- 
sonal ease and convenience in the depth of her 
anxiety and affection ? 

But even om _ railway system, there are: not 
many wives W. ve this opportunity and privilege ; 
but——and here you may fill up this blank are aes 
than a thousand suggestions and incidents which 
are possible in our daily experience. Life is filled with 
the little things which make or break domestic hap- 
piness. 

We have known a healless hurt to:ba occasioned 
by the putting of a base metal.speon im the cup of 
a morbidly sensitive brother-in-law. The spoon 
flung on the waiter with a snarl, and thrown back 
in the face of the first offender with indignation, 
gave a minute's experience, followed by yeara of 
Agr te whose ful engi 

great ocean steamer, powerful en 
could drive her, with searcely a brake mtg 
speed, in the very teeth of a:gale, was broughi to a 





distinguish themselves by more important differences 


long and dangerous pause in mid-ocean by a hand- 


ful of sand thrown by a mischievous boy into the 
trunnion-plate of the shaft. Grinding, heat, and 
threa fire were the besides the long 
delay, and the aggravated tossing of a helpless ship 
upon the waves, 

We infer that a little sand in the machinery in- 
side, instead of oil, is worse-than the assaults of the 
worst storm without. 

—X__— 
GOLD FYrsa. 

In the first place let us dissuade any one from 
keeping gold fish in a bowl with water only; this 
involves constant trouble in changing the water, the 
nant of which causes disease and death tothe 
fish, is anything but pretty, and can offer little in- 
terest to the owner. Most people are alarmed at the 
name of an —_, but in reality an aquarium 
is far less trouble than the usual water globe. By 
those who have not the former, the latter can be 
utilised as an aquarium with little difficulty. Put 
about an inch depth of coarse, pebbly sand at the 
bottom of your globe. Procure a few weeds from a 
dealer in aquariums (who will tell you which are the 
best sorts), sink these by means of a stone attached 
to the roots in the sand, otherwise the movement of 
the fish might uproot them, then pour in the water ; 
the sand should be well washed: before being used. 
In a few days (generally less than a week) the 
weeds will begin to thrive: this will be recognised 
by their giving out little air bubbles, which rise to 
the surface or cling to the leaves. Then only, and 
not before, is the time for g in the fish. 

The smallest fishes are the best ; the large ones 
are only suited for the large aquariums. The usual 
mistake is the overstocking of the globes. For the 
average-sized ones three, or at most four, small fish 
about three inches in length are sufficient. Fish 
require a certain quantity of air; this is supplied 
by the bubbles emanating from the plants. . It is 
therefore evident that if more fish are put in than 
the plants can supply air for the balance wil! be do- 
stroyed, the fish w: perish, and the whole result 
be a failure. The usual mistakes are putting in the 
fish before the plants are ready for tiem, and then 
putting in too many. Never allow the bow! to re- 
main long in the blaze of a strong sunshine. The 
best position is on a stand or table between two 
windows, or in a window not too much exposed to 
the sunshine. Following these instructions, the 
water never requires changing, a cupful being occa- 
sionally added to supply the loss oe evaporation 
only. All the trouble ing the water and 
feeding the fish is thus avoided, and the bowl and 
contents may be left to themselves. 

Avoid giving the fish bread, which is injurious. 
They require no food, but » of vermicelli 
crumbled small may be given to them from time to 
time as a treat if desired. A bit of wash-leather 
tied to a stick should be used occasionally to clean 
the inside of the glass, and to remove the minute 
vegetation growing thereon. Some allow this to 
gor on the side turned to the light, to which it 

corms a natural screen and modification, A few 
water snails will assist in keeping the interior clean. 
A fresh-water mussel may be ied, and, if desired, 
one or two small water-beetles, procuring those only 
which are harmless’ to the fish. Fishes have’been 
kept in a bowl without either changing the water 
or feeding them for two years, and they were in-ex- 
cellent condition. A little-care at first will ensure 
success and prevent-all trouble afterwurds, except 
the occasional cleaning of the glass and addition of 
a little more water,.as- before stated, 








A SunsBEamM.—The greatest physical paradox.is 
the sunbeam. It is the most potent and versatile 
force we have, and. yet it behaves itself like the 
gentlest and mest accommodati Nothing can 
fall more softly or more silently upon the ear than 
the rays of our lumi net even the feathery 
flakes of snow which thread their way through the 
nena as if i 
demands of gravity like grosser things. The most 
delicate slip of gold leaf, exposed.as a target to the 
sun’s shafts, is not stirred to the extent of a hair, 
though an infant’s breath would set it in tremulous 
motion. The tenderest of hnman enne.—the apple 
of the eye—though pierced and eted each day 
by thousands of sunbeams; suffers no pain during 
the process, but —— in their swectness, blesses 
the useful light. Yet a few of those rays, insinuat- 
ing themselves into.a,mass of iron, like the Britannia 
Tubular Bridge, will compel the closely knit par- 
ticles to separate, and will move the whole enormous 
fabric with as much ease as a giant would stira 
straw. They beam ‘upon our’ sheets of water, lift 
up layer after layer into the atmosphere, and hoist 
whole rivers:froin their bods, only-te drop them again 
in snows upon the hillsor-in fattening showers upon 
the plains. Let. but the air drmkin a little more 
sunshine atone place than another and out of it 
springs the tempest er hurr.sane which desolaites a 
whole region in its wrath. The marvel: is:that a 





power which is capable of assuming such a diversity 
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of forms and of producing such stupendous results 
should come to us in so gentle, peaceful, and so un- 
pretentious a manner. 








FACETIA. 


Quits A Dirrerent THINnG.—A nogro, on being. 
examined, was asked if his master was a true 
Christian. ‘No, sir, he is a politician,” was the 
reply. 

Gooep For Socrzrr.—What a splendid thing it 
is for society that as fast as one setof young Women 
“come out’? another set is sure to “go in”—and 
win. 

“ Wuicn Won ?”—When a manpand a woman 
are made one, the question-is, ‘“‘ Which one ?’’ Some- 
times there is-a long stcuggle between them: before 
the matiter ia settled. 

PuzzLING FOR THE BARBER.—“ Well, my young 
gentleman, and how would you like your hair cut ?” 
“ Oh! like papa’s, please—with a little round hole 
at the top.” 

Too mucH FLATTERY.—An unsuccessful lover 
was asked by what means he lost his divinity. 
‘“ Alas!’ he eried, “ I flattered her until she got too 
proud to speak to me.” 

Lirerary Foop.—Poetry is the flower of litera- 
ture; prose is the corn, potatoes, and meat ; satire 
is the aqua-fortis; wit is the spice and pepper; 
love-letters are the money and sugar; and letters 
containing remittances are the plums. 

A Precocious EqurestTrRian.—A little boy having 
broken his rocking-horse the day it was bought, his 
mamma began to scold, when he silenced her by in- 
quiring, ‘“‘ What is the good of a horse till it’s 
broke ?” ; 

BEGINNING BetimeEs.—It is pleasant to see that 
scientific improvements and sanitary contrivances 
are early brought under the notice of the youthful 
members of the Royal Family. The “‘ Albert Victor 
Filter’ is ready.—Punch. 

Tue Harvest Moon.—A money-hunter beine 
about to marry a fortuue, a friend asked him how 
long the honeymoon would last. ‘ Don't tell me of 
the honeymoon,” hereplied; “ it is the harvest moon 
with me.” 

Ratner Dirrzrent —A finished coquette at a 
ball asked a gentleman near her, while she adjusted 
her tucker, whether he could flirt a fan. which she 
held in her hand. “No, madam,” he replica, “¢but 
I can fan a flirt.” 

Diamonp cur DrAMonD.—Spasam made a bet 
on eating sixty oysters in @ minute—swallowed an 
oyster and claimed the money—money refused—got 
% microscope and “showed 30,000,000 of oysters in 
the very next oyster he opened—demanded the 
money—money refused—man said the oyster that 
Spasam gobbled didn’t have so many in it. 

A PANIC IN THE KITCHEN. 

Facetious Page: “ Now, then, here’s the census, 
and master’s ordered me to fill itup. I’ve put down 
your ages within a year or so, and you’re to ‘ return ’ 
your follerers, if any; how many, and state ‘ p’lice 
or military,’ fees’and tips from tradesmen and 
wisitors ‘per ann.,’ price o’ kitchen-stuff, average 
o’ breakages, ete:, ete.””—Puneh. 

Miuzs or CLoTuHes:—Mr. Ewbank, in one of his 
mechanical essays, thus speaks of the miles of 
clothes we wear. He says: “In winter a lady is 
enwrapped in a hundred miles of thread ; she throws 
over her shoulders from thirty to fifty in a shawl. 
A gentleman winds between three and four miles 
around his ueck,and uses four more in a pocket- 
handkerchief.” 

SCENE—A BRIBERY INVESTIGATION. 

First Commissioner; ‘* Well, sir, you say the can- 
didate called on you.. What happened then ?’’ 

Witness: “ He insulted me grossly; sir!” 

Second Commissioner: “ How do you mean in- 
sulted you ?” 

Witness: ‘*He took out a five-pound-note, and 
said I should have it if I’d vote for tiim.” 

P Third Commissioner: “ Aud pray what did you 
Oo gee 

Witness: “ Well, sir, I felt I ought to ‘pocket the 
affront,’ and I did!” 

HOW HE DID IT. 

A gentleman once reported to the Government 
tax-colleetor that his incomie for the: previous year 
had amounted to two thousand pounds. A meddle. 
some neighbour was surprised at the largeness of 
the sum, and when he met his prosperous friend he 
said to him: 

“You have returned an income of two thousand 
pounds for thé past year ?” 

es, sir,” answered the other. 

Well, how did you make so much? I don’t see 
bore could do it.” 
ell, sir, I made one thousand pounds by at- 








tending to my own business ; and I made the other 
— pounds by letting other folks’ business 
one.” 


THE “ ROUND OF THE STUDIOS.” 

Male Dilettante, No. 1 (making a telescope of his 
hand) : “ What TI like so much is that—er—that——” 

Ditto No. 2 (with his nose almost touching the 
canwas): “IT know what you mean—that broad— 
er——”’ 

Female Dilettante, No.1 (waving her hand gently 
from right to left): “ Precisely. That sort of er—of 
er—of er——” 

Diito No. 2: “Just so. That.general sort of— 
er—of er——”’ 

Ditto No. 3: “Oh, yes—quite too lovely—that 
particular kind of er—of—er——” [And so forth.— 

‘unch. 

BEeNnEFIT OF THE Poor.—A lot of minstrels 
started ontona “tower” recently. They went to 
a town not far away, and advertised to give a per- 
formance for “ the benefit of the poor, tickets re- 
duced to sixpence.” The hall was crammed full. 
The next morning a committee for the poor called 
upon the treasurer of the concert for the amount 
the said benefit had netted. The treasurer expressed 
astonishment at the demand, “I thought,” said 
the chairman of the committee, “you advertised 
this concert for the benefit of the poor !”’ Replied the 
treasurer: “‘Didn’t we put the tickets down to six- 
pence, so that the poor could all come?” The 
committee vanished. 





BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


A GENTLE voice, a heartfelt sigh, 
A modest blush, a speaking eye, 
A manner unaffected, free : 

These things are beautiful to me. 


A ready hand, a loving heart, 

A sympathy that’s free from art, 

A rel friend among the fow : 
These things are beautiful and true. 


A mother’s prayer, an answer mild, 
An aged sire, a little child, 

A happy home, a cheerful hearth : 
These things are beautiful on earth. 


A joyful song, a chorus sweet, 

An earnest soul and willing feet, 

A day of peace, a night of rest: 

Phese things are beautiful and’ blest. 
& sister’s love, a brother’s care, 

A spotiess name, a jewel rare, 

A eleanly tongue, that will not lic: 
These things are beautiful—and why ? 


Because they all are born of love, 
And emanate from Heaven above, 
An earnest of the heavenly birth, 
These things are beautiful on earth. 


M. A. K. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





AsPHALTE GARDEN Parus.—Take one ton of 
hard mountain limestone scraps or chips that have 
been passed through @ l#in. riddle. Se»avate itinto 
two heaps by riddling it witha fin. riddle. Pour 
some coal-tar (which, if thick, must be heated in an 
old iron boiler) over the limestone scraps, turning 
them over again and again until, thoroughly coated 
with the tar, so that every particle is blackened by 
it, but not rendered so wet as to admit of any tar 
running away from the bottom of the heaps. If this 
should be the case, add more scraps to take up the 
superfluous tar; for if the asphalte is too wet, it 
becomes soft when rolled, and is a lon: time in sot- 
ting hard, . Lhe, asphalte being prepared, lay on the 
path Jin. of the-coarser heap, spreading it evenly 
with a vake to make it as level as possible; and 
upon it spread lin. of the finer heap, levelling it 
carefully with a straight-edge, taking care not to 
trample on it until it:is ready for rolling. Then pass 
a heavy iron garden-roller over it three or four 
times, pushing it before you, and if the asphalte 
begins to adhere to the roller water it with a water- 
ing-pot, then sand it well with coarse river sand, 
applied through a sieve, rolling it as oftemas may 
be required to conaplidate it, and dusting the roller 
frequently with sand to prevent it from adhering to 
the asphalte and tearing itup. Aftera few days 
it will be set sufficiently hard to allow a dressing of 
hot tar to be applied with a brush over the whole 
surface, dry sand being dusted over it, and brushed 
lightly and evenly with a new birch-broom after the 
applieation of the tar. Ina day or two sand it 
again, and roll it until it gets a smooth, hard 
surface, which will not require anything more doing 
to it foy four or five years. The colour of the sur- 
face begomes an iron-gray, and is not unpleasant to 








the eye. Neither the heaviest rain nor the hardest 


frost affect it. The unpleasant aroma of the coal- 
tar gradually evaporates. 








STATISTICS. 


Tue postal telegraph business is increasing af a 
rate which promises to make it at no distant time a 
souree-of considerable revenue. During the week 
ending April Ist 212,504 messages were sent, being 
an increase of 47,283 over the corresponding week 
of last year. 

THE-R&VENUB.—The last weekly statement of the 
Exchequer receipts and paymeuts in the past finan- 
cial year has been published in the Gazette. rom 
April 1st to the 25th ult., with six days’ more income 
to be received, the revenue amounted to 68,532,2491., 
or about 900,000/. in excess of the entire Budget 
estimate. stoms-exceed Mr. Lowe’s expectations 
by 635;000/., Excise by 879,000/., and stamps by 
230,0007. On the other hand, taxes are in arrear by 
211,0002., income-tax by 287,00U/., the Post-office by 
95,000/., the telegraph service by 175,000/., and mis- 
cellaneous by 77,0001. Up to this time the expen- 
diture has amounted to 66,138,011/., or more than 
three millions and a quarter under the estimate. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue King of Bavaria has asked in marriage the 
hand of a princess of the house of Hohenzollern. 

ACCORDING to: Archbishop Thomsen, in the ar- 
ticle oa our Lord in “Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible,” Good Friday this year fell on the exact day 
of the month on which the Crucifixiom took place. 

A TELEGRAM from Berlin, through the “ Lom- 
bard” agency, states that Prince Bismarck is to re- 
ceive a parliamentary grant of 1,000,000 thalers 
(150,000), in reeegnition of his services to the 
country. Generals Moltke, Goeben, Werder, and 
Fransecki will receive grants of 300,000 and 500,000 
thalers each. The commanders of army corps will 
receive smaller appropriations from the Emperor’s 
private exchequer. . 

Tue WeatueR IN Marce.—Mr. Allnatt writes 
that March this year has been a restless, unqniet 
month, a season of sudden alterations of tempera- 
ture, tempestuous winds, or rough equatorial 
paroxysmal gales. Earthquakes happened in divers 
places, besides the aurora borealis, lightning and 
thunder, and other unwonted manifestations of ele- 
mentary perturbation. The aggregate rainfall was 
considerably below the average. On the 5th, 6th, 
7th, and 8th the united gauge-was 0°43in., and again 
after four days’ drizzle the fall was 0°@8in. On the 
25th aud 26th, the last rainfylls of the month, the 
total amounted to 0’92in., which is below the com- 
puted average by 1*16in. 

QuEEN ANNz’s Bounty.—The return recently 
presented to Her Majesty in Council for the year 
1870 states that durmg the past year 38,740/. were 
paid for the purchase of property, and 21,3038]. ap- 
pled for the erection ot residenge houses. Not- 
withstanding this outlay of 60,048/., the aggregate 
capital remaining im the hands of the Board as 
trustees at the end of 1870 showed an increase upon 
the previous year of 34,0087. The unpledged yearly 
income or revenue of the governors was only about 
11,0007. The amount of interest and dividends 
paid to the clergy in 1870 was 101,2181. The gover- 
nors-continued to receive upon trust large sums. of 
money and stock for the cudowment of bauefices, 
and the Board weuld readily accept all gilts or 
twansfiers. of money, lands, or securities in trast 
for incumbents. The year’s cash receipts amounted 
to 317,278/., and the cash payments to 314,011. 

DISAGREEABLE Women.—A disagreeable woman 
is like a vacuum; there is no place for her in nature. 
She is a parody upon herself. Ili there is a touch 
of beauty about her, she gives those she meets the 
shoek one would feel on taking what appears to be: 
wine, and is in reality vinegar. } 





Fortunately, she 
very seldom is beautiful, in the true sense of the 
word. Nature does not lend itself toshame. itis 
pitilessly exacting. Sweetness of ace must result 
from sweetness of disposition. ‘The face is not a 
mark, but a mirror. Itreveals everything with ter- 
rible ingenuousness. Amiability is not to be simu- 
lated to an observant eye. You cannot stamp the 
marks, the lines, the flowing curves of the agree- 
able on your face unless you. have the quality in 
your breast. For this reason the disagreeable wo- 
man is never really beautiful. Her features at their 
best remind you of etchings; the effects have been 
bitin” by acids. The forms of the disagreeable 
in woman are infinite, but the effect of allis the 
same. In place of attraction there is repulsion ; in 
place of love, pity, if not scorm; in place of happi- 
ness, sour discontent. The disagreeable woman is 
irksome to every created thing, including herself. 
There is positively only one way to deal with her— 
turn her into.a joke. In that way she may be made 
tolerable, like the Frenchman’s slippers—useless 





as slippers, but available. as ragout. 
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Hobve's Cherishes Flowers. 


BALLAD. 


Poetry by G. ROBERTSON. 





Voice, 


Andante. 


Prano. 


back, dear maid, | Love’s cher-ish’d flows Thy gen - tle -hand 
An 


back thy gift, if, dear maid, Thou canst an - o 


van-ish’d hours When I was cheer’d by smiles of thine; 
be con-vey’d In bid-ding hope to bloom a - gain; 


which — my mem’-ry ne'er can. part, For Oh! _ believe 
scath’d by stern mis - for-tune’s blast, My thoughts will wan - der 


once placed in mine, they 
ther one re-tain, Oh! let that rap - ture 





[Max 1, 1871, 






Music by FRED. MORTON: 
Cantabile. 





1. 
2. Take 


- call the 


Take back, take back thy oon = ly gift, From 
hat-e’er my fate, where-e’er I roam, Though 


it hath left A last - ingim - press 
back to home, My heart ill love thee 
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} ’ 
Take back thy gift, and if, dear maid, 
Thou canst another one retain, 
Oh! let that rapture be conveyed 
In bidding hope to bloom again; 


Original and Copyright. 


f i. 
Whate’er my fate, where’er I roam, 
Though scathed by stern misfortune’s blast, 
My thoughts will wander back to home, 
My heart will love thee to the last. 


Lonpoy: Published by Sriprey 4. Suite, 834, Strand. 
REGISTERED FOR TRANSMISSION ABROAD, 
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THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICK’S PATENT), 
The only Washing Machine that woes Thoroughly without Injury to the 


Possesses also the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 


1. Saves at least three 
fourths of the Soap, Time, 
and labour necessary 
without it. 


2. Is simple and easy 
to work; may be used ef- 
ficiently by a child. 

8. Rapidity.. It will 
wash rewthly Fivz 
Saints IN Five Mi- 
NUTES, or apy equal bulk 
of clothes. 


4. Cannot get wrong; does not 


grind or dash the clothes to pieces, 
which is the fault of most other ma- 





6. Cheapness. — Its 
Price is low, and brings a 
Washing Machine within 
reach of moderate in- 
comes. 

Prick or Home 
Wasnrn . . 31. 10s. 

Or CoMPLETE WITH 
Wrincer . 4i. 10s. 

Or as sHown . Ol, 5s. 
AND 71. 7s. 

The Home Washer will 
wash apy article from 
Lace or Baby Linen to 
Blankets or Carpets tho- 
—- in from two to 
five minutes, and all without any pre- 
vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, Rub- 
bing, or supplementary Handwork 





whatever, which are by its use rendered 
perfoctly superfluous and unnecessary. 


chines. 
5. Takes wp but little room. 


BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 
Three Doors from Oxford Strect. 
CaRRIAGE Parp 10 ALL Parts OF THE KincpoM. 
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HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charact: r have been cured by Hul- 
loway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment bas signally 


fail 


Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other known 


means have healed kindly under the purifying aud regenerating influence of this 


excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muse 


les, und glandular 


swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no barm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, Loth are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition prepuratory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion aud 


ties. 
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expel impuri 
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NSIGHTLY Hair re- 
moved in a few 
minutes. On receipt of 
fourteen stamps will be 
sent free per post. 
W. W. HILL, 
Court Harr - Dkessrn, 


166, Oxford Street, 
London. 





BILIOUS. AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
«gp hey require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 








OWLER and SHEP- 
PARD’S American 
Bay Rum Cleanses the 
Head and promotes the 
Growth of the Hair in a 
marvellous degree. Every 
one should use this excel- 
lent preparation; it is 
quite harmless and is 
strongly recommended by 
the medical profession. 


From any chemist, or 
direct from the pro- 
prietors, FowLeR and 
Suepprarp, Chemists, 51, 
Hollywood Road, London, 
8.W., in bottles, 1s. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each. 





OBERT POTTER anvn COMPANY 
respectfully solicit from the Nobility, Gentry anc 
Public, a continuance of the kiud patronage so liber- 
ally bestowed upon the above Firm for upwards a 
Sixty years. 
PIANOFORTES, HARMONIUMS, HARPS, &c. 
for Hire by the Week, Month or Year. 
Pianofortes and Harmouiums of all kinds Let ot 
Hire for Three Years, after which, and without any 
farther payment whatever, the Instrument becomes tlc 
property of the Hirer. Quarterly Payments required 
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1871 Epirion, Now Rzapy, 


A DESCRIPTIVE INDEX 


(Of Twenty Thousand Names guaranteed) 


To Advertisements for Next of Kin, Chancery Heirs 

Legatees, &c., from 1700 to 1871, pust free 32 stamps 

Address Mr. CULLMER, 17, Southampton-buildinge 
Chancery-lane, London, W.C. 
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Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, é&c., iv 
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Mary Street, Birmingham. 
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Ve I & II, now on gale, in elegant cloth binding, Price 7s. 6d.,each with supplementary Portfolio of Coloured Steel Engravings of Paris Fashions, and 


large Supplement Sheets of Needlework, Fashions, and full size Patterns. 


These two handsome volumes contain the following stories by eminent authors, with numerous illustrations: 


VOL. I.—1, The Marrying Man and the Man to Marry. 


2. Keeping the Vow. 


8. Miriam, the Unknown. 4. Tempting Fortune. 5. Waiting for Luca, 


6. One Sparkle of Gold. 7. Snowdrift. A Story for Christmas. 8. Aunt Olive’s Diamonds. 9. Dora’s Independence. Also 62 complete Stories. 


VOL. Il—1. My Uncle the Canon; or, the Secret Door. 2. Amos Hadd. 


Power. 7. Sunder 


8. Ebony Casket. 4. Ella St. Maur. 
Hearts. 8, Trival Hardwick. 9. Forest Bosworth’s Ideal. 10. Wronging Himself. Also 71 complete stories. 


5. The Rose of Kemdale. 6. Secret 


: Each volume in addition contains a large number of Patterns in Knitting, Netting, Crochet, Tatting, Point Lace, Fashions, &c., profusely illustrated ; 
26 pieces of new and original Music, comprising Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Polkas, &c. ; Illustrated Memoirs of Notable Personages ; also tite Sketchcs, 
354, Strand. 


Leading Articles on Life and Fashion, General and Scientific Articles, Facetia, &c., &c. 
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THE HOME WASHER 


(CARRICK’S PATENT), 


The only Washing Machine that woes Thoroughly without Injury to the 
ric. 


Possesses also the fol- 
lowing advantages :— 


1. Saves at least three- 
fourths of the Soap, Time, 
and labour necessary 
without it. 

2. Is simple and easy 
to work; may be used ef- 
ficiently by a child. 

8. Rapidity. It will 
wash thoroughly Fivs 
Suints IN Five MuI- 


6. Cheapness. — Its 
Price is low, and brings a 
Washing Machine within 
reach of moderate in- 
comes. 

Price or Home 
Wasnrn . . 31. 10s. 

Or CoMPLETE WITH 
Wrincer . 4i. 10s. 

Or as sHown . Ol. 5s, 
AND 71. 7s. 

The Home Washer will 
wash apy article from 
Lace or Baby Linen to 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic characti r have been cured by Hol- 
loway's remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment bas signally 
failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves incurable by any other knowa 
means have healed kindly under the purifying aud regenerating influence of this 
excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, aud glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
Pills, which can do no barm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, Loth are essentially 
purifying and strengthening in their uature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion aud 
expel impurities. 


HOLLOWAY S OINTMENT 





NUTES, or apy equal bulk 
of clothes. 

4. Cannot get wrong; does not 
grind or dash the clothes to pieces, 
which is the fault of most other ma- 
chines. 

5. Takes wp but little room. 


BELL BROTHERS, 2, DEAN STREET, SOHO, W. 


Three Doors from Oxford Street. 
CaRRIAGE Parp To ALL Parts OF THE KincpoM. 





Blankets or Carpets tho- 
roughly, in from two to 
five minutes, and all without any pre- 
vious Soaking, Boiling, Beating, Rub- 
bing, or supplementary Handwork 
whatever, which are by its userendered 
| perfectly superfluous and unnecessary. 














NSIGHTLY Hair re- 
moved in a few 
minutes. On receipt of 
fourteen stamps will be 
sent free per post. 
W. W. HILL, 
Court Harz - Dresser, 


166, Oxford Street, 
London. 





BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an 
aperient is required nothing can be better adapted. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendorsat 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
any Chemist. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 
a few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 
<p hey require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
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POLLOCK, SCHMIDT, AND COMPANY. 


Patontces and Manufacturers of the most improved 


SILENT LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINE, 


ON THE ROTARY HOOK PRINCIPLE, WITH 


PATENT HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which, by. preventing the -breaking of the thread or 
needle, renders it superior to any Sewing Machine yet known, 
by whatevér deuomination they may be brought before, 

the Public. 





FIRST PRIZE 
I MEDAL 


WHEREVER EXHIBITED SINCZ. 
18¢4, 


For superior . quality of -taaterial, workmanship, 
design, wide range of application, unmatched beauty of 
stitch, silence of motion, and maty other advaiitages. 








“LA SILENCIEUSE,” 


Hems, fells, frills, tucks, trims, binds, 
braids, cords, hems, sewing lace 

on at the same time; emi- 
broiders, - making its own 

braid in four colours, 

or more, 


“LA SILENCIEUSE” 


Is less complicated in construction, easier in management, swifter, 
gurer, and in every way more perfect than any other nontes Machine, and is sold 
at a very moderate price, yiz 


FROM Six GUINEAS UPWARDS. 


TERMS OF PAYMENT TO SUIT ALL PURCHASERS. 


PROSPECTUSES AND SAMPLES POST. FREE. 


REHEGHNT-ST., 


INSTRUCTION GRATIS, 


2104, LONDON, Ww. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 


THE WHEKLY DISPATCH 
ONE PHNWNY. 


LARGEST CIRCULATION IN THE WORLD. 





HIGHEST PRIZE SEWING MAGHINE 
* wherever exhibited, including International Gold Medal, 1970. 


SYMONS “GEM L ack STH & 
CLO-CK- MOTION: DRIVER. STAND 


ELEGANT AND COMPLETE, £5 53.—BY HAND ONLY, £8 15s. 
Lists and Samples free by post. Agents Wanted, 
Manufactory, 2, George Stréet, Blackfriars Road, London, 8.B. 








OFFICE—139, FLEET STREET. 








HH. LL. ROBERTS, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURIST, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Cartes beautifully Tinted, 5s. per dozen, or 6d. each. 
dozen, or 1s. each. 


A liberal eee 3 to the trade. Enlargements finished in Oil or Water-colours. 
A large assortment of Comic Cartes always on Sale. 


Fully Coloured 10s. per | 


*,* Twelve Shirts or Soldiers’ Overcoats beautifully stitched per day, and 
leasicr than by any Machine in the World, £5 cash, or easy terms. . Every kind 
lof Machine bought, sold, repaired, or exchanged. 


“VOWEL A” WASIIING MACHINE 


A VERY USEFUL AND POPULAR FAMILY MACHINE 


PRICE £3 10s. 
J. and H. KEYWORTH and CO., 85, TARLETON STREET, LIVERPOOT. 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


8 allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the cnrative 
I treatment of HERNIA. The use of asteel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided; 
a soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much easo and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
(which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post,‘on the circumference of the body, two inches belo 
the hips, being sent to the 

Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. ~ Postage, 1s. 
o ‘a Double Truss, 81s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postago, 1s. 8d. 
» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s..6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITH, Post: Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly, ELASTIO and 
COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakuess, 
Swelling of the Lege, Varicose Veins; &c. Prices 4s. 6d.,-73.-6d.,-10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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OL XV. of the LONDON READER, now oa 
sale, price 4s. 6d., contains :— 


1. Yorke Scarlet; or, the Millionaire. By tho 
Author of ‘ Evander,” “Scarlet Berrios,” &c.—-2, 
Strangely Married. By the Author of “Strayod 
Away,” “ Milly Leo,” &c.—3. Montrose; or, the Red 
Knight.—4. Lady Juliette’s Secret. By the Author 
of “Grand Conrt,” “The Rose of Kemdale,” &c.— 
5. The Locksmith of Lyons.—6. Mystery of the 
Black ‘Diamond—7., The Veiled Lady. By tho 
Anthor of “Fairleigh,” “The Rival Sisters,” &o» 
(continned from’ Vol. 14).~8. Reginald Warner.— 
9. The Diamond -Merchant.+10. Ten Thousand 
Pounds, Dead or Alive !—11, The Diamond Collar 
—12. Lady Barbara.—13. Leighton Hall. 


Together with 14 complete Stories, 16 I!instrated 
Memoirs, Music, Fashions and Needlework, Scienco 
Facetia, Houschold Treasures, Correspondence, &c. 
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JACKET.—No. 1. 


BLUE CLOTH JACKET. 
(Full dige Pattern of this Jacket is given on 
the other side.) 

Trts paletot is partially open on the side 
and behind. It is trimmed with black satin, 
black braid, and tassels of the same som- 
bre hue. The pockets are in front, they are 
edged and lined with black satin. The same 
material is used as trimming for the collar and 
sleeves. Reference to the pattern will show 


how the jacket is made. 
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GAME BAG CLOSED.—No. 2. 


POINT EMBROIDERY FOR TRIMMING 
A CAP. 
For working this imitation point procure the 
pattern of the real point in outline by means of 
a running pattern ; then, according to the illus- 
tration, and with the help of languctte, fill up 


the patterns with strong white thread. 
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TABLE AND GOBLET. 

Tuts table is a regular work of art as re- 
lates to the slab. The ornamentation of this 
is, however, within the compass of such domes- 
tic art as ladies of taste can carry on at home. 

This slab is of lithographic stone, adorned in 
arabesque. The goblet is of the same material 
as the stone. It is ornamented by means of a 
species of transfer-work involving alittle chem- 
istry, which little we shall take the liberty of 
imparting. 

So to the point. The’ transfer art is founded 
on the knowledge that nitric acid in water 
dissolves the lithographic stone, while, on 
the contrary, it leaves unchanged those parts 
touched with asphalt. The asphalt to be used 
in this curious art must itself be dissolved in 
oil of turpentine. The process is as follows: 
Select the design; place it on the stone, and, 
with a fine brush, paint the various parts with 
the dissolved asphalt. Observe, that previously 
the drawing should be traced on tracing paper, 
supported by lithographer’s paper. As the as- 
phalt dries quickly, it is well to take but a small 
quantity in the paint saucer; while using the 
asphalt frequently wash out the paint brush in 


turpentine. 


GAME BAG. 

Ts is the season when the game bag is & 
matter of no small importance. In a general 
way the manufacture of the game bag is the 
work of the saddler, leather forming an import- 
ant part of it. But we see no reason why an 
enterprising lady should not be able, if not to 
originate, at least to imitate one that would 
prove both strong and ornamental. 

Some of the sportsmen related to our fair 
readers may prefer shooting coats with pockets 
prepared for the reception of game, while others 
would select a game bag and sling it over their 
shoulders by means of a leather strap, or an or- 
namental one such as our illustration represents. 

A game bag, how handsome soever a lady may 
make it look, is, in reality; a game pocket, and 
such a pocket may be made a guide for the size, 
while the illustration is a guide for the shape. 
Shalloon, oil-silk (like that used for sponge 
bags), and leather, are the proper materials for 
a game bag, without any of the netting and 
knotting which we shall soon have to describe, 
as transforming a useful bag into a piece of 
fancy work. 


Shalloon forms the inside, oil-silk follows, and 












leather comes last. Thus there must be three 
layers for the front and back part. We need 
hardly suggest the necessity of uniting the 
sides, by means of stitching with very strong 


thread. The flap is merely of leather, with a 


finciful twine embroidery and twisted cord 





WAT OF BROWN VILVitT. 


i he, 


passed through steel rings, which, like the 
buckles on the leather strap (through which a 
strip of leather is passed), must be purchased 
at the cutler’s. By illustration No. 2, repre- 
senting the hinder part of the bag, it is shown 
that no ornament is attempted there. No. 3 re- 
presents the interior; by means of its pockets 
in netted twine the various game can be kept 
apart. No. 4, teaching by means of an exagge- 


rated form, the art of the ornamentation of the 





PART OF NEEDLEWORK OF GAME BAG.—N¢. 4 


front part of the bag, is effected by knotting in 
strong twine, and the stitch (if we may use the 
term) is “the true lovers’ knot.” No. 5 offers 
another style of knotting, which, as seen in 
No 1, varies the ornamentation of the front part 
of the bag. The illustration No. 5 is a sufficient 
guide to this style of knotting. 

The fringe round the bag is simple though 
elegant. Plait the twine for about a quarter of 
an inch, and then let it hang down about an 
inch and a quarter in length, as shown by illus- 
tration No. 1. 


NEEUVLEWORK & FASHION 


When the design is painted, give the asphalte 
full time to dry thoroughly, and after this 
plunge stone and transfer into water sufficiently 
deep to cover every part, and then begin gently 
to drop over it the diluted nitric acid until the 
water becomes evidently agitated and troubled 
by the dissolving parts of the stone. Leave it 
in water about five minutes, and look to it that 
ull is covered with the acid, otherwise some part 
may crack. In that case, remove it carefully 
from the water, rinse it in fresh water, and dry 
it carefully in a cloth. During the process it is 
often necessary to remove with a feather any 
little bits of stone that may disfigure the draw- 
ing. Then apply oil of turpentine, until the 
drawing on th2 ctone (whether taken out of the 
solution sooner or later the process is the same) 

somes out clear and beautiful before the as- 
tonished beholder. 

Dishes, plates, goblets, tea-chests, and even 
some articles of funitwre can be rendered highly 
ornamental by this art of transfer. But we can- 
not leave the subject without cautioning our 
readers that the use of nitric acid is quite unfit 
for very young people; as itis a highly corrosive 
liquid, it requires, even when diluted, the great- 


est possible caution. 
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A WINTER GARDEN. 

I:: gazing at this scene we behold one of those beautiful winte? 
gardens for which Paris was so celebrated. 
been, and, alas! so it is with the fashionable belles who are enjoy- 
ing the winter garden. No happy, well-dressed ladies can be 
expected to be seen in the famine-stricken capital. Still, our read- 


ers may wish to know what materials form the pleasing toilettes we 


offer to their notice. 


We begin then with No. 1.—A riding-habit. The coiffure adorning 
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LACE FOR TRIMMING CAPS, &c. 
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ful wintet tlie chon tresses is of biack velvet, relieved by a white ostrich feather. \ 


~FOR “THE LONDON READER & LIFE & FASHION,” 


JACKET.—No. 1. 

Tue appearance of this young and very 
interesting belle confirms the anticipations we 
indulged in last month as to the simpler and 
therefore (in our humble opinion) mor: elegaut 
style of attire which is gaining favour with our 
ladies. The hair, soft, silky, and abundant as 
it generally is with Englishwomen, not only ia 
early youth, but, when properly cared for, in 
middle age, is here simply parted and brai led 
round the head; the ripple, which in some in- 
atural beauty, can be be produced 


nd then 


stances is an 
even in straight hair by damping it a 
tightly plaiting it. If this is done at nisht, 
when it is brushed out in the morniug it will 
be found to have acquited the desired wave oF 
ripple. Hairdressers obt ia the sume result 
more rapidly by hot irons, but these we denounce 
as very injurious to the hair. 

The jacket in figure 1 is tight-fitting, with a 
collar, and is made of vivlet velvet, simply 


trimmed with silk braid. The waistcoat is 


*,, 
” 
a rw 


\ 


wie tiie The loose jacket is of dark cloth; the skirt of the same, and the 

are enjoy- tight jacket is braided with black braid. 

_- Second toilette—Hat of rice straw; ponceau flowers, and white 

one wend. net scarf surrounding the head and falling on the shoulders. ‘I'he 

MR abtes we skirt is of dark blue silk. It has a tunic and hanging sleeves. ‘he 
under-skirt is flounced and the whole attire is trimmed with ruches 

> adorning of darker blue silk than the dress, 





CIGAR CASE WOKKED 1N SATIN STITCH. 
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BONNET OF WHITE CIIIP. 





as the jacket. 


mings. Sable is, of course, the favourite, but 
chinchilla, Astracan, gray squirrel and lynx 
are very becoming, and we have seen some 
dresses with pwnier, sash and borders all trim- 


med with fur. Victorines, small boas, and even 


side is a piece laid on in small tucks to the waist, 
with a frill both sides. 
with a chemisette of lace and muslin, with Valen- 
ciennes lace. Coat sleeves, with a large puff 
at the top. Cuffs of Valenciennes lace. 


hair is thrown back in curls. 


CIGAR CASE. 

Tuts cigar case is worked with floss silk in 
satin stitch and looks very handseme indeed 
when nicely executed. The convolvulus blos- 
soms are blue and the leaves are worked in 
two or three shades of green floss silk. The 
fuchsias are red and white, and the stem is 
brown. ‘The butterfly is worked in yellow; and 


the bird in various bright colours. It is worked 


ou the fine wire cases. See illustration. 


INSERTION OF GAME BAG.—No. 5. 


VISITING DRESS. 

Tuts dress is suited for a young lady. The 
under-skirt is of black velvet; the tunic is of 
green silk, looped at the side with black velvet 
and bows; the body is cut heart shape, with a 
large collar of Brussels lace; a bow of black 
velvet; the sleeve has two puffs, with cuffs the 
same material as the collar. The hair is thrown 
off the forehead, with long curls down the back. 
The velvet is brought over the shoulders, and 
trims the back in the same way. See illustra- 
tion. 


bined with simplicity. 


with black Astracan. 


looks like a moss rosebud. 


walking dresses. 
Kid boots and Watteau shoes with large bows 


of emerald velvet, with gilt filagree buttons. A 
delicate ruche of white lace adorns the throat; 
cuffs of the same finish off the wrists, and a 
plain skirt, demi-trained, of rich black reps, 
trimmed at the hem with a very broad scalloped 
band of violet velvet, completes a charming toi- 


lette, in which richness and elegance are com- 


JACKET.—No. 2. 

In this jacket the graceful hanging sleeve is 
reproduced with an under tight-fitting one 
suited to the season. The jacket is made of dark 
brown or dark blue cloth striped with a fancy 
silk braid or gimp; the basque and the edges of 
both the hanging and under sleeves are trimmed 
The skirt is of French 


merino, alpaca, serge or cloth of the same colour 


In figure 2 the hair is worn in rich large curls, 
very becoming to “sweet seventeen,” but much 


less so even to seven and twenty. 


The oxtreme cold has driven every vestige of 
summer and even autumn wear from the toi. 
lettes of our fashionables. 


jackets are very popular, and so are fur trim- 


Sealskin and ermine 


tippets of every kind of fur are becoming ge- 
neral, and to our taste a beauty wrapped in furs 
Walking dresses are 
wisely made to clear the ground, thus avoiding 
the discomforts of the street-sweeping train and 
the Columbine jauntiness of very short skirts. 
Petticoats are worn beautifally trimmed with 
embroidery, ruches, small flounces, frills and 
folds; many of them, with a (tabrielle or a jacket 


with paniers and sash, would make elegant 


and buckles are in great variety, and are very 


tasteful and becoming to the feet, 


MORNING TOILETTE. 
Tus dress is of brown French merino. 
nnder skirt has four or five narrow flounces, made 
on the cross, with a French roll. The top skirt is of 


the same, trimmed with a flounce all round. At the 


The body is made square, 


SS. 
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JACKET.—No. 2. 


HAT IN BROWN VELVET. 

Tuts hat is as stylish as it is becoming. For 
the peculiar shape we must refer to the illustra- 
tion. Stout black muslin must be used for the 
foundation. The trimming consists of a bunch 
of wild roses and buds. The edge of this hat 
has a narrow brown crépe pulling, and a graceful 
ostrich feather falling as low as the shoulders 
completes this elegant hat. 
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GAME BAG OPEN.—No. 3. 


BONNET OF WHITE CHIP. 

Tus hat is a gipsy hat or bonnet of white 
chip. It is bound with black velvet, trimmed 
with black lace, and ornamented with yellow 
roses and brown leaves for a dark beauty, or 
pink roses with green leaves for a blonde. The 
strings are of black velvet, or black silk ribbon, 
if preferred; they are now, as of yore, tied un- 
der the chin. 
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VISITING DRESS. 
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Trimming at the back 

















= , Pocket of Jacket—No. 9, f ; 
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E & FASHION” DIAGRAM SHEBT FORV DECEMBER, 1870. 
BLUE CLOTH JACKET 
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Cuff of Sleeve—No. 6. 7 
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Side Piece next to the Front.—-No. 2. 
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Front of Jacket.—-No. 1. 
















































EVENING DRESS FOR YOUNG LADY. 


pockets. 


and berries form the trimming. 


LOW JACKET BODY. 
(Full-size pattern given on the other side.) 
Tus body is very pretty for evening wear. It can 
either be worn with a white Garibaldi or without. 
The sleeve is open at the top and trimmed round. 


JACKET FOR A LITTLE BOY FROM SIX 
TO EIGHT, 
(Full-size pattern given on the other side.) 
Tuts jacket is made in cloth or velvet, bound round 
with silk braid. The sleeve is cut in one piece, as 
seen in pattern. The collar is made of velvet if in 
cloth, and of silk if the jacket is made of velvet. Two 


BONNET OF BLACK VELVET. 
Tuts bonnet is of a very simple form, as seen in 


illustration. It is covered with black lace. The 
front trimming is of black velvet bands, the under of 
black net ruches. Black ribbon anda bunch of leaves 


EVENING DRESS FOR YOUNG LADY. 
Tus dress is of blue silk; low body. Over itis a 


NEEDLEWORK & FASHION SHEET FOR “THE L( 


Let 12 plain rows follow; then begin dimfn!shing, 
which marks the progress of the work inasmuch as 
the Ist and 8rd stitch of each are knitted together 
until the work closes with one stitch. Afterwards the 
work is surrounded with a black and a gold-coloured 
row of single st, and adorned with a sprig of flowers, 
which are worked in languette st and in gold-coloured 
silk on a white ground. The bunch of flowers may 
consist of forget-me-nots, roses, violets, or carnations. 






JANUARY, 1871. 





These flowers should be worked from nature or fi 
rate coloured drawings—observe that for very delic 
flowers the wool should be split and the crochet ¢ 
ried on in single st, backwards and forwards. 
flowers are begun in the centre; turn the work, 
proceed according to illustration No. 2 in the y 
scribed form. 

This work has so much of the artistic about it t 
it may be termed painting with the needle, and 













tunic of white grenadine, trimmed with a frilling of 
: blue silk; at the side a blue silk bow; a sash to 
match, 
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COSTUME FOR YOUNG LADIES. 

Tuts dress is of light green merino of the finest 
testure. The corsage, the sleeves, and the tunic are 
sa20if uly trimmed with black velvet ribbon. Fine 
woollen fringe of the same colour as the dress serves 
asa finish. The bodice Swiss fashion. is of black 
velvet. 
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PETTICOAT. 


GRAY ALPACA UNDER PETTICOAT. 


OF this petticoat the side breadths are on the bias, 
and the hinder breadths are on the straight, as also the 
front breadth. A strip of embroidery, the pattern of 
which is given in the illustration, trims the lowest 
hem of this petticoat. It is gathered in a band; the 
hinder folds are arranged regularly. 'The hand is fas- 


tened behind with a handsome plated hook and eye. 
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FICHU COLLAR IN TATTING. 
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11AT OF BLACK VELVET. 


OCTAGON-SHAPED FOOT RUG. 

Tits handsome foot rug is executed in fancy-w ork, 
crochet, and knitting. The materials are lambswool 
in white, crimson, Havannah, sky-blue, black and 
green, besides various half-tints to be used for the 
different foundations with which the embroidered 
flowers must be made judiciously to contrast. Of 
these wools the effect must occasionally be height- 
ened by the use of coloured floss silks and black 
woollen fringe. 

Implements: A large and a small crochet, knitting, 
and embroidery needle. 

In offering our readers this highly-finished work of 
art we think it a duty to make a few preliminary ob- 
servations. The effect of the design can only be pro- 
duced by fingers well accustomed to delicate work, 
and, we may add, by fingers guided by taste and pro- 
pelled by unflagging industry. Great familiarity with 
crochet work is essentially necessary to success in the 
execution of this octagonal foot rug, the elaborate 
design of which employed the artist a whole year. 

Of this very handsome rug the central design forms 
a square, and represents on a white ground flowers that 
appear to rest on sprigs of coral; the corners are 
filled with heraldic devices. For the central white 
square ground crochet a chain of 200 stitches. (St is 
used as an abbreviation for stitch, and 1s for long 
stitch.) For illustration of this part of the werk 
see No. 3. The usual chain st is applied to this wh‘'v 
ground, the thickness of the wool giving (as shown ia 
the illustration above mentioned) the effect of a new 
stitch. When the white middle ground is accom- 
plished, surround it with 10 black rows of single 
stitch. We need hardly say that the corners are en- 
larged by adding stitches; on the first of these rows, 
in tambour fashion, a row of brown filosel silk is 
worked, and on the third a row of gold-coloured silk. 

Now, in order to give completeness to the central 
design, the figures in the corners must be finished 
off, and for this purpose green ovals must be knitted 
and carefully added, while outside these are loops 
worked in Havannah silk. Add to these ovals stitchcs 
formed on the knitting needle, then knit rows back- 
wards and forwards, and increase the work by adding 
a stitch at the beginning of every row. Go on thus 
till 35 st have been added, 


languette stitch. The stems are executed in chain st 
of the Jength required. 

The loops of the already-described corner figures 
are crochetted with split wool in the some fashion as 
leaves, the exterior ones with dark, the following with 
a middle, and the central with bright tints. 

Then let the work, by means of working it back- 
wards and forwards, be begun with a long st, and 
widened by adding at the beginning and end an ag- 
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This border, which is 2U rows deep, is worked in 
Victoria crochet. The number of the chain st inust 
correspond with that of the exterior black row of the 
central design. To énlarge the corners a st must be 
ndded at the beginning and end of each iow. This 
being accomplished the corners and the centre are 
brought into contact, and after the addition of 6 rows 
the corner embroidery may be sewn together, and by 
means of crochet united to the following scallops, on 
the border surrounding the central design : *, 6 single 
ston the 6 next st; turn the work; 1 ch st, 1 single 
st crochetted to the last one; 1 chain st, 1 single st 


COLLAR IN BRUSSELS LACE. 







gregate of 16 long stitches in the 8 rows. Then th 
rows are divided in the middle, and to each side ig 
added from 8 to 10 rows; then begin to take off, and 
close with two long stitches. 

Embroidery in crimson silk is freely used where 
the nature of the blossoms requires it. Where natura 
flowers can be procured they are, as observed, the best 
models; but from whatever source the imitation blos 
soms in wool be procured, avoid arranging them toc 
profusely. Leave space for the display of the coral. 
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OCTAGON-SHAPED FOOT RUG.—No. 1. 


on the last but one. ‘iuin the work to the right; 1 
ch st, 5 single st, through the last scallops. Repeat 
from *, 

When the crimson botder is aforned with ara. 
besques and flowers these scallops are embroidered in 
erimson silk on the black border sutrounding the cen- 
tral design. ‘I'he four ends of the crimson border are 
adorned in the centre with Arabesques similar to those 
in the corners. At this juncture the knitting is car- 
ried on with white instead of green silk, and the black 
and yellow borders are extended, Here the Havyan- 
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vers should be worked from nature or first- 
red drawings—observe that for very delicate 
e wool should be split and the crochet car- 





FOR “THE LONDON REAVER & LIFE & FASHION,” 


question of success depends mainly on the presence or 
the absence of taste and talent in our fair readers. 


















single st, backwards and forwards. The 
p begun in the centre; turn the work, and 
ccording to illustration No. 2 in the pre- 


rk has so much of the artistic about it that 
termed painting with the needle, and the 


The flowers and leaves, when worked with the cro- 


chet needle, should be placed between damp cloths, 
and pressed with a moderately hot flatiron, then 
gummed on the left side with gum Arabic, and stuck 
on moderately thick writing-paper. When dry, the 
superfluous paper is cut away. The calices and veins 
of the flowers are worked ip silk and the leaves in 
































Within this scallop runs a black, knitted band; it is is 
plain knitting and the material is lambswool. This band 
js 15 inches long. It is worked with yellow silk in lan- 
guette stitch, and then spotted, by means of embroidery, 
with the same material. The bars crossed by these bands 
are ornamented by designs assuming the form of small 
shields, and knitted in crimson wool. In tho beginning of 
each row take from the breadth one stitch till 16 rows are 
knitted ; then 30 rows plain; and through knitting to- 
gether both the final stitches the work in the following 16 
rows assumes the desired shape. A row of single st in 
crochet of black and yellow silk forms the border of the 
shield, which has previously been worked in black and 
yellow silk in languette, and also adorned with three little 
buttons worked in crochet ; these buttons must be of the 
same colour as the bars which they adorn. A kind of crochet 
chain is worked and fastened to each button, brought to a 
round, and after this 4 rows of single st are worked in 
crochet. Then follows a row of yellow silk. The green 
bars are worked with heartease aud brown sprays in form 
like the sprays of the central design, and also with figuros 
in yellow silk of the mussel shape. The blue bars are 
adorned with crimson sprays of coral and in gray designs of 














COLLAR IN BRUSSELS LACE. 








16 long stitches in the 8 rows. Then the 

ivided in the middle, and to each side is Then follows the crochet surrounding, which i 
8 to 10 rows; then begin to take off, and crimson wool and languette stitch must be carried on 
wo long stitches. both sides of the central figure. Then work a border 

















ry in crimson silk js freely used where of the same colour, adorned with flowers and rich 
f the blossoms requires it. Where natural arabesques. This border is in four parts, of distinct 
be procured they are, as observed, the best crochet-work. ‘They are sewn together in the corners 


from whatever source the imitation blos- on the bias, and are then languetted on the black row 


pl be procured, avoid arranging them too of the central division. 


eave space for the display of the coral. 


as, 
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TAGON-SHAPED FOOT RUG.—No. 1. 


but one. ‘Luin the work to the right; 1 


hah-coloured crochet-work is somewhat drawn in 
le st, through the last scallops. Repeat a 


this moderates the effect of the crimson border. 
e crimson border is atlorned with ara. meee io ENRS Oe & “a which have 
flowers these scallops are embroidered tn something the effect of bands or ribbons. The orna- 
; mentation is effected in Victoria crochet-work and 
on the black border surrounding the cen- with blue silk. It is worked beginning in the middle» 
and on theslant. The sides 2re surrounded with cro- 
chet in the following manner : 
One row of single st, then 3 single st on the 3 fol+ 


lowing, 3 single st on the next st, 2 chain, 2 single st 


The four ends of the crimson border are 
he centre with Arabesques similar to those 
rs. At this juncture the knitting is car- 
white instead of green silk, and the black 


orders are extended, Here the Hayan- on the next st; repeat from * 
; . 


the mussel shape. 


The squares in which the points of the bars appear are 
worked in crochet in brown wool. Beginnirg from the 
under point with one st, the work is increased by adding 
a st at the beginning and ending of the row, amounting to 
80 at in 20 rows, then the point is formed by taking off the 
Stitches at the beginning and end of the row. After 
this, green palm branches are introduced in embroidery. 
Then, between the bars, follows some grounding in Havan- 
nah-coloured wool, and ivy sprigs with palm figures in, 



















DLACK LACE BONNET. 


Then follows more grounding in crochet, beginning inside 
Then set on 90 st. The work on the side of the green 
bars rises in a straight direction, and that of the blue ones 
in a slanting direction, so that one st must be added at the 
end of each row, in order to give breadth. When 24 
rows have been worked, divide the latter in the middle, 
that the sides as they increase may be in scallops. Then 
crochet 10 st on each half, and then shorten the rows s0 
that ten may be worked off. 

On the slanting side the addition must be continued. 
The palms here are in white wool, worked in crochet, and 
then adorned in fancy-work with dark silk. In fact, the 
embroidery according to taste, on the foundation formed 
of knitting or crochet, is the chief agent in these remark. 
ably clegant productions of the needle, whether destined 
to assume the form of rugs, anti-macassars, bags, or 
enshions. 

The designs resembling coats of arms plced between 
the palms are knitted alternately in blue and yellow lambs- 
wool. Set on 28 st; then, by adding 1 at the beginning of 
each row, Iet the work assume the desired breadth, viz. 
{6 stitches. Then follow 4 straight rows, and after this 
diminish by means of knitting together 2 st at the be- 
ginning of each row until the work culminates in one st. 
The surroundings of these figures in knitting consist of 3 
black and one yellow row of single stitch. On the yellow 
ground appear in crochet violets of their natural colour and 
size; on the blue ground a sprig of dog roses: these de- 
signs have their final shades in crimson wool, the veins 
worked in yellow silk. Scattered between these figures 
are sprays of coral in white and red; these are in lan- 
guette st. The Havannah-coloured foundation is bordered 
by 6 rows of black wool, crochetted in long stitch and on 
the first and last row of the same a chain stitch row of 
gold-coloured stitch is also worked in crochet, and three 
circles of crochet with a larger needle are introduced in 
Crimson, blue, and green lambswool. These, surrounded 
with yellow silk, adorn the middle of the border the outer 
edge of which is finished off with Havannah-coloured 
loops similar in shape to the black loops of the inner part of 
the crimson border. Then finish off the 8 compartments 
with crimson within and black without. After this set 
on 125 st in Victoria crochet, on the crimson gromnd. 
Work ths first 75 stitches; take off the next 25. Repeat 
the process, working 2 more rows, excepting 4 st of the 
original chain; then take off the other 33 stitches, and 
proceed thus, working 3 rows, and, as in the 2nd row, 
work off 4 stitches of the chain. 
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LEAVES OF RUG.—No. 2. 





TRIMMING OF PETTIOCOA'. 
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YOUNG LADY’S MOLNING Diss. 


As far as 13 rows are the stitches to be worked ou and 


off. hen through slipping 3 stitches in the next 12 row 


the work acquires roundness. A row of light and dar! 


brown wool forms the transition to the dark foundation, 
which, to the extent of 10 rows, is worked with thick 
Wool and the large crochet needle. At the beginning and 


end of each row 2 st must be added, aud in the previou 


row 2 chain should be worked. Loops in lambswool 


finish off this department. Ornameuting the ground-work 


are various sprigs of lilac, apple blossoms, strawberric: 


ivy, etc., etc., produced in silk and wool by means of the 


crochet needle, for, as we have before observed, none thal 


are not mistresses of crochet should attempt this compli- 


cated master-piece. The rug should be lined with wad 


ding and gray linen, and trimmed with black iringe. 
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HAT OF BLACK VELVET AND LACE. 
AccorpinG to the illustration this hat would be 
classed with the “ Baretts.” ‘There is a graceful 
arrangement of black velvet. ‘The folds of black lace 
and the black curled feather trimming give richness. 
The small feathers and floral adornment must not be 
omitted. 


FICHU COLLAR IN TATTING 

Tuts fichu collar, of which we consider the effect 
remarkably elegant, is composed of large and small 
rosettes. It is worked in a design (see illustration) 
with fine black silk cord. Round the slope for the 
heck is a narrow border in tatting. Fringes in black 
silk cord finish off the under edge. The rosettes are 
worked apart, and sewn on the wrong side of the col- 
lar. In working the large rosettes begin them in the 
centre, forming a small round which consists of eight 
separate picots of thirty-two double knots. For the 
three following rows go on tatting with the foundation 
thread (see illustration). ‘The smaller rosettes are 
worked in a similar manner. ‘The design consists of 
two closed loops, from which reckon 4 double knots, 
11 separated picots, and 4 additional double knots ; 
or, instead of this, the work may be carried on in imi- 
tation of illustration. 

For the trimming round the neck employ a single 
thread for each closed loop, consisting of * 5 double 
knots, 6 separated picots, and with 5 additional double 
knots. ‘Take the foundation thread, and work an open 
scallop of 2 double knots and 6 separated picots, with 
2 addtional double knots, and repeat from *. 
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STITCH OF RUG.—No. 3. 
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NEEBLEWORK ANB FASHION SHEET FOR 


FEBRUARY, 1871. 






INDOOR COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GI} 
No. 1. 

Tus dress is of rich Oxford blue merino. 
flounces, two in number, are of figured alpaca 
are edged with black velvet. The rows of blac 
vet are placed above the flounces, and the bod 
tunic of figured alpaca are trimmed with the 
material. 







OPERA CLOAK FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
(Full-size pattern on the other side.) 

Tuts pretty cloak is made of almost auy stuff; it 
would look very pretty in white satin, edged with blue 
or black velvet, and with chenille fringe. From A to 
B is the shoulder, from B to C join at the back. It 
falls over in the same way as a bournous cloak with 
tassels; it is short at the back. 





































TUNIC FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
(Full-size pattern on the other side.) 

We have given a full-size tunic for a little girl. 
The front is cut in one, also the side piece. This 
would look very pretty made in blue silk over a white 
muslin dress, or in any colour you fancy, trimmed 
with satin or velvet and fring>. It is joined from 3 
to 4, the other part left open, and from 5 to 6 the 
same. A bow of blue satin at the back. 
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I0UD.—No. 1. 

T'n1s hood is made of blue cashmere, trimmed with 
white lace, blue fringe, and tassels. It is very nice 
for the garden or to wear coming from a theatre. 
Dress of drab satin cloth; trimming of the same. 
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INDOOR COSTUMES, 


INDOOR COSTUME FOR A LADY.—No. 2. INDOOR COS 
Beown reps '3 the material employed for this dress Tuts consists of 
fhe skirt is trimmed with deep woollen fringe, headec folds and joined on 
by ruches and bows both in brown wool. Simila= velvet, cut accordin 


triinming is used for the body and the tunic en tablie buttons covered with 


















HOOD.—No, 1. 
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COSTUMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 


TIPPET W1TH HOOD. | 

Tis tippet with hood can be worn for the theatre. 
See illustration. It is of red cloth. It is trimmed 
with black velvet and fringe. The hood is of red cloth 
and black velvet. For the lower part be guided by 
the iJJustration. Arrange the folds according to 
the crogs and folds; trim with black velvet buttons. 
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SKIRT. 





PETTICOAT FOR A FANCY DRESS. 
Tus petticoat of green merino is furnished with a 
Watteau pli, and embroidered in violet silk. 1t basa 
ich edging of black velvet at the hem. 















TRAVELLING DRESS, 





\ TRAVELLING DRESS IN BROWN WATERPROOF. with white sarcenct. 

LADY’S HOUSEHOLD APRON. Tu1s tastefiil dress tonsists of a skirt with two flounces, a tunic, illustration the tunic 
Tars apron is of fine linen trimmed with embroi- and a tippet. The depth of the under flounce is 24 inches and the illustration is a bo 
the itpper of 19 inches. ‘The heading of these flounces is only half The tunic is trimmed 


dery gathered into a band. It may be worn with or 
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OR A LITTLE GIRL. 

» 
Oxford blue merino. The 
pre of figured alpaca, and 
t. The rows of black vel- 
jounces, and the body and 
e trimmed with the same 


% COSTUMES, 


INDOOR COSTUME FOR BOYS.—No. 3. 
Tuts consists of a skirt of blue reps arranged in 
folds and joined on to a body. The jacket is of black 
velvet, cut according to illustration, adorned with 
buttons covered with black reps. 


OPERA CLOAK 


COSTUMES FOR LITTLE GIRLS. 

No. 1.—An under-skirt of blue and white cashmere; 
over-skirt and jacket of plain blue satin cloth, trim- 
med with blue velvet of a darker shade, and blue 
fringe. 

No. 2.—A play dress of brown merino for a little 
girl: itis trimmed at the bottom with black velvet: 
White pinafore, embroidered. 














VISITING DRESS. 

Tus dress is of black silk It is trimmed with purple 
silk put on in strips. A black silk paletot lined with 
purple forms the corsage. In this we behold, as it 
were, a second robe, decidedly short, which indepen- 
dently of the purple silk lining has a purple silk 
flounce. 

The paletot is highly finished off with a tippet and 
smal] hood. The sleeves have purple facings, and all 
the ornamental bows are of purple sarcenet ribbon. 


FASHIONABLE VEIL. 

Tu1s veil is of black silk net. The upper edge is 
trimmed with narrow lace, the under with lace double 
the width. Arrange the folds according to the illus- 
tration of the hat of brown velvet with black crown. 


HOOD.—No. 2. 

THe material used for this hood is scarlet cashmere, 
embroidered in point Russe; scarlet and white wa- 
tered fringe, black silk dress trimming of the same, 
and black velvet. 


HAT. 

In imitating this pleasing illustration observe to 
select for the hata pleasing shade of brown as relates 
to the velvet and the silk; brown ribbon trimming 
-nd a handsome ostrich feather complete this hat, 
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CASHMERE TIPPET, 


CASHMERE TIPPET. 

Tw1s tippet is of white cashmere lined with white 
rilk and slightly wadded. By means of the sewing 
machine it is embroidered in white cordon braid. 
The lower edge is trimmed with deep Angora fringe, 
and the slope of the neck is finisbed off with a fold 
on the bias of rich white satin. 


, = 


COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 


Ts dress of blue cashmere is trimmed with folds 


of the same material but of a lighter shade. The 
trimming of the high body is of narrow folds, giving 
the effect of a square cut. Similar folds trim the 
sleeves. The band and the scarf are of dark blue 
cashmere. 





hich would prove very becoming to a blonde. 








HOOD.—No. 2, 


CAPS. 
TueEse caps are worn at night, They are nade of 


roul] muslin and Valenciennes lace, with muslin 
insertion. 
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PAIR OF DRAWERS, 


FULL DRESS COSTUME. 
Tn1s dress is of blue silk. It has a white crape 
DRESS, tunic. The skirt bas a flounce, the joining on ot 
which is concealed by embroidery. The front parte 
of the tunic are cut from illustration. 

The trimming of the tunic is of white embroi- 
dery and knotted cilk fringe. Loops of blue sarcenet 
ribbon adorn the sides; these conclude with a bow 
with ends. This ribbon trimming is enriched with 
embroidery in point Russe. 


ith white garcenct. ‘The bodice is high and plain. According to] 
ustration the tunic is open behind. The band closes in front. Ia! 
e illustration is a bow of 16 inches long from which hang long ends, 
he tunic is trimmed with black and white bows. The lower hem 


the tunic is trimmed with black silk fringe, as also the scarf. FULI-DRESS COSTUME. 





"THE LONDON READER” DIA 


Peo ones | FULL SIZE PATTERN OF AN OPERA CLOAK 





R” DIAGRAM SHEET FOR: FEBRUARY, 1871. 
PERA CLOAK FOR A YOUNG LADY AND A TUNIC POR A LITTLE GIRL. 
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WOOLLEN JACKET, 





MUSLIN MORNING CAP (Front). 
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WORK. 


NIGHT DRESS. 
Smatt tucks down the front with muslin insertion, 
plain sleeve tucks and insertion; a frill of the same 
at the bottom. 


PALETOT OF CRIMSON VELVET.—Nos. 1 & 2. 

Tuis rich attire is made with a waistcoat, and with 
bretelles. Folds of black velvet form the trimming 
of this paletot, but observe that this trimming is 
itself finished off with black chenille fringe. Orna- 
mental hooks and eyes serve also as fastenings. The 
bows are of reps ribbon, and the ends are adorned 
with black silk tassels. 
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MORNING TOILETTES. 


WHITE WOOLLEN JACKET IN CROCHET 


Procure the pattern of this jacket in cheap, clear 
muslin; the illustration serves as a guide. 
crochet work (which is simple) each row is furnished 
with a skein of fine lambswool. This wool at regular 
intervals is worked info balls and fastened to the 
work in single stitch, which, we must observe, is 
used in the formation of the balls as also of the fringe. 
The fringe itself is of wool; it is adorned with wool- 
len balls smaller than those on the jacket. 


NEEDLEWORK AND FASHION 


Of the 


CUSHION AS A NECK SUPPORTER. 


MUSLIN MORNING CAP. 
For this cap, of which the front and back views 


SHEET FOF 


MARCH, 1871. 
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are shown, cut of fine muslin on the bias a piece 120 
juches long ; let it measure 26 inches in breadth in 
the centre, and be pointed at the ends. Trim and 
edge with Valenciennes 2 inches broad, then, forming 
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» triangle, arrange in 6 folds. and accordine to the 
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SRAVELLING CAP (Front). 


CLOAK OF BROWN VELVET.—Nos. 3&4 
(Full size pattern on the other side.) 

A sive view of the mantle is presented to our 
readers in the first illustration. It will be seen that 
a deep fold is introduced behind; according to pat- 
tern. This fold is edged with black velvet. The gene- 
ral trimming of this elegant cloak consists of strips 
of velvet of various breadths. The fringes that sur- 
round the cloak are of chenille, knotted, and silk 
cord. The collar is of black velvet. lined with black 


sarcenet 
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UNDER SKIRT. 


MORNING TOILETTES. 


Costume or Brown Rers.—No.1, Brown reps is 
the material of which this dress is made. It has 


flounce of the same material arranged in folds. 


bodice is high, cut heart shape, with revers; like the 

sleeves it has revers trimmings, and both sleeves like 

the flounce are trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
Cosrume ror a Lrrrte Giru.—No. 2. GRay pop- 
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SHOWING HOW TO WORK CUSHION ( 


CUSHION AS A NECK SUPPORTER. white. 

Tu1s cushion may be made, as relates to the exte- The embt 

rior, of odds and ends of cloth and silk; of this patch- of chain- 
work the joinings should be concealed by means of —- thread. 





















cross-stitch in floss silk, ‘The central star of yellow should be 
Jatin should be surrounded by red, blue, and black, tation of 
red satin 


‘a their turn closed in by cloth or silk in red and 
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The 


lin composes this dress. The skirt has a flounce 
of about 7 inches in depth, and trimmed with 
strips of the same material as the dress, slashed with 
cherry coloured velvet ribbon. White silk braid is 
also introduced in this trimmirig. The body has 
flaps; these are open at the sides as also behind, on 
either side of which folds are placed. The joining on 
of these is concealed by means of cherry coloured 
salin bows. 
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NG HOW TO WORK CUSHION (Full-size) | 


e exte- 
8 patch- 
eans of 
yellow 
i black, 
red and 


white. Red cloth should complete the patchwork. 
The embroidered part of this work displays the beauty 
of chain-stitch and knotting in silk braid and gold 
thread. A small down pillow in one of red silk 
should be used for this cushion. The final ornamen: 
tation of the embroidered side consists of a ruche of 
ted satin ribbon. 
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PALETOT AND CLOAK, 


“THE LONDON READER” 


FICHU AND SLEEVES. 

Tuts collar is of plain white silk net, puffs of which 
adorn the slope of ‘the neck, which also admits of an 
additional rich trimming of Bruges lace. Embroi. 
dery conceals the Seam uniting the lace to the collar, 
The trimming of the sleeve is similar to that of the 
collar, with the addition of fuller frills. Tulle is the 
foundation of the sleeves as well as the collar. 
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YOUNG LADY’S CHEMISE. — 


WSs 


UNDERSKIRT FOR COMPANY AND FANCY 
TOILETTE. 

218 white Irish linen skirt consists of two breadths 
cut bias and three straight, and besides these one 
front breadth. It has a worked flounce edged with - 
guipure. The sewing on is concealed by embroidered 
skirting. The waist has reeving strings in separate 
grooves, 


DRESS FOR AN ELDERLY @ADY. 

Lutestrine of a rich purple is the material ot 
which this dress is composed. It is trimmed with 
knotted folds and silk fringe of the same colour as the 
dress. The body is high; but it has short “ pans,” 
also a pelerine trimmed with the fringe already de- 
scribed, and which is used for the ornamentation of 
the sleeves. The tunic is caught up behind. It is 
double pleated in the band. On the skirt the fringe 
and the folds are laid quadruple. The band is taste- 
fully worked in silk braid; both band and braid are 
of the same rich colour as the revs. 


~ 


TRAVELLING GAP (Back). 


GENTLEMAN'S TRAVELLING CAP. 

Maxs the pattern of this cap in silver paper. Begin 
the work as if intended for a stocking. Set on 140 
stitches and work one stitch to the right and one to 
the left. For the crown (guided by the pattern) after 
each two rows take one stitch off the end of the 
needle. For the latter rows knit backwards and foe- 
wards, finishing off the cap according to illustration, 

hich represents a cap of gray cloth. 
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DRESS FOR AN ELDERLY LADY. 


A COSTUME. 

Tunis underskirt is of blue corded silk. A deep 
flounce cut on the bias, box-pleated black velvet and 
fringe at the top of the flounce, and two rows above 
that. Black velvet tunic and body trimmed with black 
satin, caught back at the front with a bow of black 
velvet; bow and ends at the back. The body is open 
and turned back, trimmed the same. Coat sleeves 
trimmed in the same way. A white chemisette, 
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EVENING OR BALL DRESS, 


» 


BLACK SILK COSTUME. 

Tur skirt of this dress has a deep flounce cut on 
the bias, with an edging of the same with black vel- 
vet. The body is trimmed with black velvet. Coat 
sleeves. A jacket sitting tight to the figure, trimmed 
with fringe and velvet; bell sleeves. Small cape. 


Hat of lace and flowers, with gauze veil. 


BODY OF A DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL. 
(Full-size pattern on the other side.) 

Tuts dress (as also the ornamental bib of which we 
give the pattern) is of gray cloth trimmed with 
ruches of red cloth. It is embroidered in red silk. 
Cut the sleeves and the bib-like chemisette, which are 
of striped muslin, from pattern. This should be 
trimmed with lace and black velvet ribbon. 


EVENING OR BALL DRESS. 

Tris pretty costume would exactly suit a young 
lady in her first season. Itis of white mull muslin 
trimmed with lace and bows of blush-rose reps ribbon. 
It is made with a tunic caught up on the left side 
with a double fold. Above the hem of the tunic a 
threefold trimming of mull muslin gives an originality 
to this costume that speaks highly for the skill of the 
dressmaker. The corsage is low and the sleeves 
short; both are trimmed with lace and folds of mull 
muslin, as also with bows of the ribbon already de- 
scribed. The hair should be worn in short curls, and 
the head encircled by a wreath of wild flowers. 


NEEDLEWORK 


FANCHON BONNET OF WHITE SHETLAND 
WOOL. 

Tuts fanchon bonnet or hood may be worn out 
driving, or on leaving the theatre or assembly room. 
It is worked in knitting and crochet, according to a 
pattern that should be taken in gauze from a fanchon 
bonnet. Add to this by means of white Shetland wool 
knitted. Line it with blue knitted wool, and trim it 
with blue wool in crochet. For the upper part be 
guided by illustration. 

First set on * 2 single stitch divided by 5 chain, 
then 7 chain with which slip 3 st. From * in con- 
stant repetition this pattern is repeated according 
to illustration. The border is in white wool crochet- 
work edged with blue. In one set of chain work * 1 
long stitch, 2 chain with which miss 2 stitch of the 
chain, 1 long stitch, 4 chain, with which miss 4 stitch 
of the chain; 1 long stitch, 2 chain, with which miss 
2 chain. Repeat from *, 

2nd row.—!1 single stitch, 6 long stitch, intercepted 
byl chain. Repeat from *. Finally, 1 single stitch, 
4. chain, 1 single stitch in the next space repeated 4 P 
times for ak scallop. The 2nd a 3rd rows are FANCHON BONNET 
repeated on the other side of the border. 


BONNET AND HATS FOR CHILDREN. 

No. 1.—A brown straw hat trimmed with brown 
satin and brown feather. Dress of blue reps. 

No. 2.—A white straw hat bound and trimmed with 
blue velvet; a bunch of forget-me-nots at the right 
side; a small white feather and blue velvet ends at 
the back. Dress and jacket of white French merino 
trimmed with blue velvet. 

No. 3.—Bonnet of white reps trimmed with embroi- 
dered ribbon and Valenciennes lace. It is cut on the 


' Y 
HEAD-DRESS.—No. 1. 


BALL ITEAD-DRESS. 
Tuts ball head-dress is rather forward on the head. 
Bunches of violets and variegated grass form a wreath 
at once simple and elegant. For the mode of placing As. itl aaa 
on the head we must refer to illustration. 2 eS Ws ] 
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PALETOT FOR A BOY. See ~ Wer. . 
Tue front and back of this paletot are of brown : . 
merino, cut and joined according to illustration. A 
strip of the same stuff is placed on the hem of the 
front part, let it be cut bias, providing either 
front side with buttons and buttonholes. After 
this introduce the pockets. Cut the sleeves and 
join them to the paletot. Slash the sleeves with the 
same stuff as that composing the paletot. The collar 
is of brown velvet. The outer edge of this garment 

is bound with woollen braid. 


A PALETOT FOR A BOY. 


WALKING COSTUME.—No. 1. 

Tuts dress of steel gray poplin is trimmed on the 
skirt with one deep flounce, the heading of which is 
trimmed with poplin ruches and narrow black velvet 
ribbon. The body and tunic are in one. ‘The latter 
is caught up on one side and trimmed with black vel- 
vet ribbon and fringe. 
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A LADY'S JACKET FOR HOUSEHOLD WEAR (Back). 
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AND FASHION SHEET FO 


APRIL, 1871. 


9° 
BONNET AND HATS FOR CHILDREN. 


bias and arranged in six folds, which, as they rise, are 
restrained by narrow ribbon and made to form puffs. 
The reps is lined with batiste, through which wire is 
drawn. Puffs are sewn on to the edges, but ona 
small scale, as also folds of reps trimmed with lace. 
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BOUQUET IN EMBROIDERY FOR ALBUM ¢ 


COSTUME FOR A LITTLE GIRL.—No. 2. 
nts dress is made of pink alpaca; the skirt is 
trimmed with two narrow flounces of the same mates 
rial as the dress. Pink sarcenet ruches hide the 


sewing on of the flounces. The body is cut square 
and has short sleeves, 
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WALKING AND MORNING COSTUMES, 
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o form puffs. 
vhich wire ig 
es, but on a 


bd with lace. 


A ruche of tulle and lace adorns the front edge, in 
the folds of which small bows of narrow white reps 
tibbon are placed, The reps curtain is trimmed with 
lace and sewn on in folds. On the left side of the 
bonnet is placed a bow of white reps, cut in folds. 


EMBROIDERY FOR ALBUM COVERS, &c. 


RL.—No. 2, 

3 the skirt is 
he same mate-+ 
hches hide the 


is cut square 


PELERINE IN BLUE SATIN. 
Tuts tippet of blue satin is lined with blue sarcenot. 
Having been slightly wadded, it is quilted with white 
silk, and trimmed with swan’s-down. A blue satin 


bow in front is the only ornament of this simple yet 
becoming pelerine. 


9 
+ AND MORNING COSTUMES, 


“THE LONDON READER,” 


HEAD-DRESS. 


BALL COSTUME. 

Tus bail dress is of fine white tarlatan, with a 
tunic worked in satin stitch. Every part of the skirt 
not concealed by the tunic is trimmed with tarlatan 
ruches. The tunic is caught up and adorned with a 
bouquet. The embroidery displayed on the tunic igs 
wrought in red floss silk. The corsage and berthe 
are adorned with tarlatan ruches. Bouquets of 
flowers corresponding with those on the tunic are 
worn on the bodice and in the hair. 
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A PELERINE IN BLUE SATIN, 


SARCENET COSTUME IN BLACK AND WHITE 
STRIPES.—No. 3. 

Tue skirt of this dress is trimmed with rows of 
black velvet ribbon. Bows of the same, with fringed 
ends, are placed where the tunic is caught up behind 
and at the sides. The body is cut square and trimmed 
with black silk ball fringe. 
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A LADY'S JACKET FOR HOUSEHOLD WEAR (Front). 


4, 


JACKET OF GROS GRAIN. 
(Full-size pattern on the other side.) 

Tuts jacket is made of gros grain and lined with 
Sarcenet. It is trimmed with gros grain edged with 
black silk braid; black lace is also employed as trim- 
ming, and the rosettes are made of black lace and 
silk. In cutting out this jacket, take the gros grain, 
the sarcenet lining, and the net, guided by pattern 
cut out both sides; cut the middle part according to 
pattern. Cut the sleeves, with reference to the shape 
of the under sleeves. Then sew the folds on the cor- 
sage, and unite the back, the sides, and the front 
parts according to the figures. The back and front 
pieces are arranged at the waist in folds; while one 
secures_the cross to the point of the collar. Put the 
lining and the stuff opposite each other, as also the 
under and front part of the jacket. Unite all the 
parts according to the direction of the figures. Hooks 
and eyes are used for fastenings. 


BLOUSE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 

Tue white mull muslin trimming of this blouse 
forms patterns trimmed on either side with Valen- 
ciennes lace. The jcining is concealed by means of 
pinked ruches, and the outer edge has a similar trim- 
ming arranged in rows. The sleeves are finished 
off with a kind of flounce, of which the effect is stylish 
and elegant. 


HEAD-DRESS.—No. 2. 


BOUQUET IN EMBROIDERY FOR ALBUM 
COVERS, Ke. 

Tuts bouquet, which consists of wild flowers, is 
worked on white cashmere in satin stitch. The cash- 
mere is surrounded with brown cloth. In working 
the flowers nature must be consulted ; thus, for the 
poppies select rich scarlet silk. For the flower more 
especially called the corn-flower, an Oxford blue is 
the colour to choose. The ears of corn are worked in 
two shades—yellow and very light brown. Green of 
various shades for the leaves and stems. Shape the 
brown cloth according to illustration, and conceal the 
join with gold and steel beads. The embroidery on 
the outer rim of brown cloth is of gold thread and 

wo shades of brown silk. For this design stout sar- 
cenet or reps may be used with very good effect. The 
central part of silver gray, and the surrounding sar- 
cenet or reps in rich brown ; or the centre in sarcenet 
and the other part in satin. 
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BLOUSE FOR A YOUNG LADY. 


HEAD-DRESSES FOR A YOUNG LADY. 
Nos. 1 & 2. 

To imitate the effect of our first illustration the 
front hair and part of the back must be tightly curled. 
Let the remainder be plaitted and carried round the 
head. For the second illustration divide the front 
hair, then carry it lightly over a black velvet roll, 
which roll must embrace the circumference of the 
head, and be securely fastened. Lightly plait the 
remaining hair, leading it to form the design of the 
above-mentioned illustration. 
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SHOWING THE STITCH OF FANCHON, 


LADY’S JACKET FOR HOUSEHOLD WEAR. 

Txis comfortable garment is of brown velvet. The 
trimmingsand facings of the sleeves are of black velvet. 
Chenille fringe and black braid complete the trim- 
ming. Provide the front part of the body with folds. 
The sleeves must be trimmed with black velvet. The 
basque of this jacket is open behind and on the sides 
to the waist. Put on the black velvet, buttons, and 
strips according to the illustration. 
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BALL DRESS. 





LGNUOGNo READER” DIAGRAM SHEET 
Full-size Pattern of a Little Girl’s Jacket Body and a ] 





Front of Jacket. 








Back of Jacket. 
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No. 6. No. 11. 


DRESS COLLAR AND SLEEVES.—No. 1. 
Tus collar consists of semicircles of muslin, sur- 
rounded by Valenciennes edging. Strips of mull 
muslin conceal the joins. The collar is spotted with 
embroidery cotton. The trimming of the sleeves 
corresponds with the collar. 





PANIER SASH.—No. 2. ; 
Tus sash is of black silk, trimmed with black rib- 
bon velvet and knotted fringe. 





MUSIC AND FANCY STOOLS.—Nos. 3 & 31. 

Tue mahogany tripod which constitutes the frame- 
work of No. 31 is, of course, the work of the cabinet- 
maker. The cushion of the stool is embroidered on 
dark cloth. Brown merino and brown fringe trim the 
outer edge. No. 3 is like No. 31, except that it has 
six feet. The cushion is covered with damask, of a 
hexagonal shape, in the Turkish style. Silk cord and 
tassels complete the trimming. 





BALL COSTUME.—No. 4. 

Ts dress is of that beautiful material white crape. 
The tunic is caught up on one side by flowers. It is 
trimmed with lace, and the same trimming is used for 
the body, which is cut round. The berthe consists 
of folds of white crape and lace. 


VARIOUS FANS.—Nos. 5, 6, & 11. 

THEsE illustrations present our readers with some 
very pretty fans. Illustration 11 is adorned with 
point lace. Rose coloured sarcenet is placed under 
the embroidery. ‘The framework of the fan is of 
ivory. 

CAP AND SCARF.—Nos. 7 & 24, 

Tx18 cap is cut out of black silk net, and is trimmed 
with black lace. On the left side the net is caught up 
in folds, and arranged according to illustration. This 
cup is furnished with a scarf and veil, and trimmed 
with pink ribbon and flowers. 





NIGHT-DRESS.—No. 10. 
Tue ornamentation of this night-dress consists of 
a separate piece arranged down the front in small 
tucks and edged with embroidery. The sleeves are 
finished in the same manner, and the collar is pointed 





LINEN COLLAR AND CUFFS.—Nos. 8 & 9. 

Tue.collar and sleeves are provided with worked 
worked holes, through which narrow red velvet is in- 
troduced by means of a bodkin. Red velvet ribbon 
is also used to conceal the joining on of the narrow lace 
used as a finishing-off for this collar and these cuffs. 
A cross-shaped design of red velvet completes the or- 
namentation, —. 


CHAIRS.—Nos. 12 & 19. 

Tue seat of No. 12 is covered with embroidered blue 
damask edged with blue cord. The frame of No. 19 
is of oak, the cushion of figured silk in the centre, 
surrounded by brown plush. 


PATCHWORK CARPET.—Nos. 13, 16, & 20. 

Economy and skill go hand in hand to form this 
carpet. Joined together so as to form an original de- 
sign from the remnants of other carpets, the effect is 
nevertheless that of a successful production of the 
loom. The squares are joined with strong thread, 
and the join is hidden by cross stitch in coloured wool, 
which stitch is in itself an elegant addition to the 
work. Where leaves are introduced, cut them in the 
shape indicated by the pattern, and let them be in 
gray cloth of various shades. Mark the veins of the 
leaves in reddish brown lambswool. The central 
square is of gray and brown cloth, with an edging @ 
la grecque; of this the outside is surrounded by violet 
and white lambswool in languette stitch. Single 
leaves in brown cloth adorn the extreme edge, and 
languette stitch is employed in joining them on. An 
edging of yellow wool in embroidery stitch surrounds 
this t, which receives its last Rnish by the addi- 
tion of lambswool fringe all round. 
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COSTUMES IN CRETONNE.—Nos. 14 & 21. 

Trim the skirt with folds, edge them with velvet 
of a darker green than the cretonne composing the 
dress, etc., and finish them off with fan-shaped velvet 
bows; velvet facings and /risures are also employed 
(see illustration) in trimming the skirt. The tunic is 
vandyked ; caught up on one side, and trimmed round 
with velvet frisures. In front it has a dark green vel- 
vet edging. The body is of the jacket shape, length- 
ened at the waist by folds. Both body and sleeves are 
trimmed with velvet facings and frisures. 


GENTLEMAN’S SHIRT.—No. 23. 
Ts shirt has a plain front and no tucks. 


MOIRE: DRESS APRONS.—Nos. 15 & 22. 

Tue first apron, No. 15, is of black moiré, trimmed 
with a friswre of the same material. Green silk edg- 
ing conceals the joining on of the frisure. Green silk 
braid is introduced in the centre of the frisure, as is 
also knotted cord, of which the effect, restrained as 
it is, increases the style of the apron. The under part 
of the apron is surrounded twice with black silk 
fringe and twice with a row of green silk chain stitch. 
The apron No. 22 is in many respects like No. 15. The 
joins are concealed by strips of black velvet cut in 
scallops. This trimming is repeated twice round the 
apron, 
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BALL DRESS.—No. 17. (Fig. 1.) 
Tuis dress has an upper-skirt, an under-skirt, and 
a body cut square. The skirt is trimmed with a 
flounce and frisures. The joining-on is concealed by 
pinked strips of fine linen; of this the effect must be 
seen tg be appreciated. 


DRESS FOR A LITTLE GIRL.—No. 17. (Fig. 2.) 

Tue skirt has three flounces finished off with nar- 
row black velvet ribbon. The tunic is trimmed in a 
similar manner. The heart-shaped cut is adopted for 
the body, and this and the sleeves are trimmed with 
black velvet ribbon. 


WALKING DRESS IN VELVET AND CASH- 
MERE.—No. 18. 

Tue upper part of this dress is of cashmere, 
trimmed with white silk fringe. On one side it is 
caught up with black velvet and the ends trimmed 
with knitted fringe. The under skirt is black velvet. 


CUFFS AND COLLAR IN LACE.—Nos. 25, 26, & 27. 

Tuts collar, No. 27, is furnished with ends, or rather 
corners; round these corners the Bruges lace employed 
as the trimming is wide, but sewn on narrow round 
the throat. Lilac sarcenet bows and black lace form 
additional trimming. The cuff, No. 26, resembles the 
collar; but that shown in No. 25 varies in the arrange- 
ment of the finishing. &. 
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No. 31. 


A SOFA.—No. 28. 

Tus can be converted into a couch, a seat, or a 
bed. The purpose desired must be obtained by an 
examination of illustration. The covering is of dark 
brown reps, lined with strong dark calico. The trim- 
ming is of brown woollen fringe with tassels of the same. 


HEAD-DRESS.—No. 29. 

Tux hair is curled, tied at the top, and falls in curls 
of different lengths. Blue ed silk bow edged 
with black velvet. The dress is of blue silk, heart- 
shaped; trimmed with a quilling of black velvet, and 
edged with narrow lace. It is ornamented with a 
similar bow to that in the hair. 


BOY’S COSTUME.—No, 30. (Fig. 1.) 
Tuis dress comprises jacket, waistcoat, and trou- 
sers. The materials are black velvet and black twill 
for lining. The costume is bound with galloon. 


COSTUME FOR A BOY FROM 8 to 5.—No. 30. 


(Fig. 2.) . 
(See pattern given on the other side.) 
Bricur green merino composes this dress. Cut the 
various portions by the pattern, and unite according 
to the letters. The trimming is of folds of the same 
material as the dress, and tabs of which we give the 
pattern, 
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Back of Jacket. 
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